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L.ORD CfrA^x^ELL()R HARDwrcKE luicl HOW attained the 
lighcst position ir whii’' lie could aspire, and to which 
lis great [irofessional renown, Ins extensive and uiisul- 
ied reputation, and tlic long period of liis services to 
-he state, — the value of which his country hnd recently 
lehnowledged in the new honours conferi'od ujioii him, — 
ilikc contritmted io ^iiise him. Not that the earldom 
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added to his influence in the House of Lords, or to his 
authority on the heneli, hccause these had before heen 
rendered paramount by the exalted wisdom and profound 
learning whieli all acknowledged him to possess^; b^it lie 
was now the main sii]iport on which the administration 
relied ; the acknowledged adviser of the prime minister 
in each measure of importance, and the counsellor to 
wdiom the Soi ereign resorted in every ease of emergency. 
On the Earl of Ilardwickc had devolved the arduous task 
of reconstructing the government, on the calamitous 
death of Mr. Pelham ; and for a sliort interval the {Chan- 
cellor was the only resjionsible and acting minister of the 
Crown. Lord Hardwieke’s station was therefore one to 
which few great lawyers have ever as])ircd, and beyond 
which no great iiublic man has ever yet l•cachcd. Rc;- 
vered by his So^'('reign for Ins talents and virliu's, which 
had also rendered his name respect('d throughout the 
world, he was no less esteemed and beloved by tla- 
nation, lie was at once the jnvsiding spirit in tin* 
councils of his conutiy, and the statesman of Jiiost com- 
manding ijitluence in its fir.st judicial and legislative 
as.sembly; the oiacle of the jirofcssion he so eminently 
adorned, and the admiration of t hat select circle of tried 
and attached friends, to whom alone all his jirivate e,\- 
ccllcncics, which vied with his more ])o])ular (jualitics, 
could be fully known. 

During the lu'gotiations that were in ])i‘0gr('ss respect- 
ing the carrying on the government after Mr. PelhamV 
death, Mr. Pitt addressed a letter to his friend Sii* (leorgc 
Lyttelton, in whicli his opinion of the wisdom aiui 
abilities of Lord Chancbllor Hardwicke is fully evinced, 
by the h)l lowing jiassages in that letter. 

“ I l)C^ you will be so good to assure my Lord (diaiieellor, iu hp' 
uarnc, of my ino-st liumldc scTviccs and many very gratel’ul ackiio'A 
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Pitt’s character of lord hardwicke. 

Icdgmcnts for bis lordship’s obliging wishes for my health. 

I can safely trust to my Lord Chancellor’s wisdom, authority, and firm- 
ness, in conjunction with the Duke of Newcastl(‘’s gr('at weight and 
abilities, as soon as his Grace can recover into action again. I can 
nevcr'Suflficiently express the high sense 1 have of the great honour of 
my liord Chancellor’s much too favourable opinion of his humble 
servant.” * 

The character wliich Mr. J^itt gives of Lord Uard- 
wickc, in ansther letter to Sir George Lyttelton, is 
deserving of attention. 

“ Bath, March ‘Mih, 1 7.) I.f 

Dioak Lyttiot/ion, — ^Being much tired with h)ng d(‘Iil)crafion, 
and writing a very long letter to the Duke of Newcastle, as well as unfit 
to write much to-day, from a restless night, by the late arrival of your 
jiaeket, and the effect of Bath waters, 1 shall say hut a hnv words. 

I desire you will say all you supposi^ I feel towards the 

Chancellor, as wlu'u I tell you I think him siiuvrt^ in his professions, 
and reverence his wisdom hefort^ any man’s. The Duke of Newcastle, 1 
don’t charge with insincerity intentiomdile, or want of good will; hut 
I impute all that’s wrong there, to an intluenee that overrules his mind, 
of w’hic'h WT^ shall discourse more largely wluai we meet. 

“ Your ever affect ion ate, 

W. Bitt.” 

fii tlio postscript to this letter, Mr. Pitt says : 

I really honour and resjicct the Chffncellor, and think him a great 
resource in these times.” 

The following letter was addressed to tlie Chaiieellor, 
by Six rjeorg’c Lyttelton; the date indorsed ow it by 
Lord linrdwieke is “ Mar. 28rd, IZol.” 

“ J/yn'jfOon.l 

'' My Lorx>,“~-I waited on your lordship this morning’, 
both to in(]iure after your health, and to let \'ou know 
that Mr. Pitt, thougn otherwise well, is still so lame 

* Plnlliinore’s Life and r('>Tespondcnce of Lord Lyttelton. 

• J lln' livicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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tluit he fears lie can’t he iu town tliis week or ten days. 

1 gave hini the most faithful aeeoimt that T could of what 
your lordship had said to me upon i he sight of his letter, 
by an express which 1 sent to him this morning ; but, if 
your lordshi]) had leisure to write to him yourself, and 
thought projier to do it upon this delay of his coming to 
town, I believe he would feel it as a very great favour. 

“ I hear, from good hands, that Mr. Fox says he 
wishes to serv'c with and mxlvr Mr. Pitt ; I wish to have 
Mr. Pitt serve with and uiuIct your loi’dship. Pardon 
me, therefore, if, knowing as I do, that he W()uld not Ik; 
insensible to any mark of regard fi'om your lordshij), 1 
jiross your writing to him u[)on this occasion. The Duke 
of Newcastle, whom T saw for a moment %jis morning, 
has promi.scd me that he will ivrite soon. If lie sends 
his letter hy express, pc-rhaps your lor(lsl)i[) may send 
one at the same time; but T mention it only as my own 
wish, and with entire siibmis.sion to your lordship’s 
judgment. 

“ I am sorry to hear that the return of cold weathei' 
made your cough so troublesome to you last niglit. 
Your lordship can’t take too much care ol‘ your healtli : 
the puhlick is always very greatly concerned in it, and 
can hardly be more so than at this crisis. One of tin 
pillars of our common weal has hcen thrown down ; ‘ 
pray (lod to [ireserve and strengthen the other. 

“ Permit me to rejieat the exjiressions of gratitude 
and attachment to your lordship, which very sincerely 
broke from my heart in our last conversation ; ami 
believe that I am, with the higliest veneration, 

“ My lord, 

“ Yovr lordship’s most obliged 
‘ And most obedient humble servant, 

“ G. liY'ITEI/rO.N ’ 
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Tlio first of the lettin-s addressed by Mi-. Pitt to 
Sir George Lyttelton was shown by him to tlie Earl 
of Hardwielvo; on which the (Jhanecllor, as desired, 
wrote to Mr. Pitt, which he did at great length, des- 
cribing fully the confusion which ensued in the cabinet 
on Mr. Pelham’s death, his own part in the negotia- 
tions that follow'cd, the conduct of the King, the 
circumstances, wdiich led to the ap[)ointmcnt of the 
new Premier, and Lord Ilardwicke’s views and wishes 
with I'ogard to tlu; great statesman he was addressing, 
wliosc commanding- elo(|ucncc, and leading influence in 
the Uouse of Commons, rendered his sujiport of the 
ministry at tin's pei-iod a matter of the first imjiortancc. 
Lord Ilardwfhiilve’s letter is as follows : — 

“ Powiit IloHS!', 2ii(l Jpril, I/;")-!.* 

“ Sir, — After Imving- read y(«ir letter to Sir (George Lyttleton, wldch 
he was [»Ieasf d to show nij;, I take shame to myself for having omitted 
so long to do myself the honour of writing to you. But 1 must own, 
(besides tlie pain of leaning <lown to wri/e during the violence of my 
cough), anotlier kind of shame has, in ]mrt, restrained me from it ; for 
I blush even when T rt'hw to that letter. I am ])enetrated with the 
goodness '' hieh it hreathes for me; hut that goodness carried you to 
say some things mIucIi, as I am sensible I neither do, nor ever can 
deserve. 1 dare not take to myself. Be.sides this, 1 have lived in such 
continual luirry ever since the day of our great misfortune, Air. Pelhaurs 
daatli, — 

“ Ille dies quein semper acerbum, 

Semper honoratuin (sic Dii vohiistis,) liabcbo, — ” 

that I ha V bad no time for correspondenee. 

‘"The gen<*ral confusion called upon somebody to step forth, and the 
Duke of Newcastle’s '»verwl hning affliction and necessary confinement 
threw it upon me. I was a iviiid of miuishn* rffj (u atro, 1 mean the 
chancery jilongh, and am not disjdeased to be returned to it, laborious as 
it is to hold. I never s;iw the King under such di e]) concern since the 
Queen’s death. His A lajesty seemed to he nnresolved; professed to 

* Ilardvvicke MSS., Wimr-ulc; Phillimurc’s Life anil (.JorrcspoiulLnee of 
Lord Lyttelton. 
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have no favourite for tlic important employment vacant ; and declared 
that he would lx; advised by his Cabinet (youncil, with the Duke of 
Devonshire added to them ; and yet 1 could plainly discern a latent 
prepossession in favour of a certain person, who, within a few hours 
after Mr, Pelham’s death, had made strong advances to the Duke of 
Newcastle and myself. I gained no further ground for four days, and 
remained in a state of the utmost anxiety, as well for the King’s dignity 
as for the event. 

To poll in a Cabinet Council for his first minister, which should 
only be deluded in his closet, I could by no means tligest ; and yet 1 
saw danger in attempting to drive it to a jjcrso/fdl determination. My 
great objects were to sujijiort the system of which Mr. Pelham had been 
in a great measure at the head ; by that means to preserve and cement 
the Whig party, and to secure the election ol‘ a new Parliament ujfbn 
the plan he had left, though unfinished ; which I ineuleated to he the 
iiiihmliate fundamental object. This I stuck (dose to, as I saw it car- 
lii'd the greatest force; and I took advantage of the King’s earnest- 
ness for a good House of Commons, to show him the ncx'cssity oT 
fortitying his interest then*, not only by numbers, but by vviught and 
abilities. 

“ Under this head it might have the appearaiu'c of something which 
1 would avoid being susjiected of, if 1 told you all 1 said of ])articulai* 
[lersons. 1 was not wanting to do justice to true merit, nor baidvward 
to show him how laail strength might be accpiircd. Some way I made, 
though not all 1 wished ; and 1 threw out intimations that, upon this 
occasion, openings would be made in very considerable em])loyments, in 
which some of those 1 named should be regarded. I sincerely, and 
witliout alTectation wish that it liad been jiossible for you to have heartl, 
all that I presumed to say on this subject. 1 know you are so reason- 
able*, and have so much consickration for your friends (amongst whom 
I am ambitious to be numbered) that you would have been (;onvinced 
su/ne impr(\s,s'ion was made, and that in the (;ircunistanci‘s then existing, 
it could not have Ikcii pushed further without the utmost hazard. 

“ It would be supertluous and vain in me to say to you, what you 
know so much better than I, that there are certain things vvhiidi ministers 
cannot do direcdly ; and that in politica’ arrangements, prudence often 
di(;tates to submit to the minus malum, and to leave it to time and in- 
cidents, and jierlnijis to ill-judging oj)ponents to heip forward the rest. 
Permit me to think that nas remarkably happened even in thi; case 
before us. An ill-judged dcnnuid of extraordinary powers, beyond what 
were at last i i tlie royal view, has, in ..sy opinion, lu lped^ to mend the 
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first }>lan, and (o leave a grcat(‘r facility to make use of opportunities 
still to improve it. This situation, with the Duke of Newcastle, (whose 
friendship and attaelmient to you are undoubted and avowed,) placed at 
the head of the treasury, and in the first rank of ])owT'r, affords a 
much more promising j)rospect than the most sanguine dared to hope 
when the fatal blow w^as first given. 

“It gave me much concern to find by your letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle, which his Grace did me the honour to communicate to me 
in confidence, that yon are under apprehension of soine noylec.t: on this 
decisive occasion, * At some; [)art of what you say I do not wonder. 1 
sincerely feel too much for yon, not to have the strongest sensibility of 
it ; but I give you my honour there was no netjlect. 1 exert ed my 
utmost, in concniTence with, and under the instruction of the Duke of 
Newcastle, whose zeal in this point is cepjal to your warmest wishes. 
That an impression was made* to a certain degree, I think ap[)ears in the 
instances of some of your best friends. Sir G. Lyttelton, and Mr. G. 
Grenville, upon whom you generally and justly lay great weight. 1 
agree that this falls short of the mark ; but it gives (*ncouragement. 
It is more tlian a colour for ac(juiescence in the eyes of the world ; it is 
a demonstration of fact. No ground arises from hence to think of 
relireufeufy rather than f of courts and husiness. We have all of us our 
hours wherein we wish for those otia inta ; and I have mine frequently, 
but I have that o])iniou of your wisdom, of your concern for the ])ublic, 
of your regarfi and affection for your friends, that I will not sulh.'r iny- 
s('lf to doubt that you will continue to lake an active j)art. There ne\er 
was a fairer fi(‘ld in tlie House of Commons for such abilities, and I 
flatter myself that the exertions of them will complete what is now left 
unjierfect. 

“I need only add to this my best wishes for the (aitlre re-C‘stablish- 
ment of your health. Those wishes are as cordial as the assurances 
which, w ith the ffmost sincerity and respect, I now give you, that I am 
ahva} s, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, most faithful and most humble servant, 

“ Hardwick i:.” 

The following is Mi*. Pitt's reply to Lord Cluincelloi* 
ITardwiciko. He avows liimself very grateful for the 
part which the Chancellor liad taken on tliis occasion ; 
and ])ointcdly alludes to the strong and rixed displeasure 
against iiim w liicli the Meg was helieved at this time 
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to entertain ; and about which he expresses himself with 
a feeling of sensibility and disapjiointmcnt, to which an 
observer of his general career and mode of action might 
have supposed him to have risen siij)erior. The opinion 
which Mr. Pitt declares of the characteristic qualities 
and powers of the statesmen newly appointed to office, 
will be read with interest. 

April idlJi, 1/54.* 

My Lord, — No man ever felt an honour more deeply than I do 
that of your lords]ii{)’s letter. Your great goodness in taking the 
trouble to write, amidst your perjietual and important business, and the 
very eondeseendiiig and intinitely obliging terms in which your lordship 
ispl(*ased to exprc'ss yours(*If, could not fail to make impressions of the 
most sensible kind. I am not mdy unable to find words to convey niv 
gratitude, hut I am much more distressed to find any means of dcsc*rv- 
ing the smallest [lart of your lordship’s ^(‘ry kind attention and indul- 
gence to a sensibility carried, perha[)s, beyond what the cause will 
justify in the eye of superior and true wisdom. I venerate so sincerely 
that judgment, that I shall liave the additioiml unha])])iness of standing 
s(‘lf-condemned, if my reasons already laid Ixdbre your lordshi]) con- 
tinue to ajipear insutficient to determine me to inaction. 1 cannot, 
without much shame, so abuse your lordship’s indulgence, as to go 
back, but for a moment, into an unworthy subject that has alreailv 
caused you too much trouble, and which must unavoidably be tilled 
with abiindaiu-e of indecent egotism. 15ut jiermit me to assure voiir 
lordshi]), in the first jilace, that far from liaving a doubt remaining on 
my mind, that more might have beini done in my fivour on this occa- 
siuii, 1 think myself greatly indebted to your Iordshi])’s goodness, and 
will ever gratefully acknowledge tlu‘ kind ellbrts you were jileased to 
make to remo\e im])res.sious tiiat have entered so de(‘p ; but I ho{)e 
your lordship will not tliink me unreasonable if I eonelude, from the 
inellicaey of these ellbrts in such a want of subjects to carry on the 
king’s business in parliament, and under his IMajcsty’s strong sense of 
tliat want, that tliese impressif;us a e immoveable. 

‘‘ \our lordsliip is pleased kindly to say tliat some way is made, and 
that sonic future occasion may be more favourable for me. I am not 
able to conceive, any si.eh occasion j)ossiblc. God forbid, tlie wants of 

* llurdwicke MSH., Wmipulci I’hiliimorc's Life and Corresj)ondence of 
Lord LyUclton. 
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his Majesty’s government sliould ever become more urgent ! Such an 
nnha])])y distress can only arise from an event so fatal to this country, 
and which must de})rive me of one of the two great protectors, whose 
friendshij) constitutes the only honour of my public life, that I will not 
carry niy views or reasonings forward to that melancholy day. I iniglit 
likewise add, (I conceive not unreasonably), that every accpiiescenee to 
his Majesty’s negative, (necessary as 1 am convinced it was to aecpiiesce,) 
must confirm and render more insurmountable the resolution taken for 
my perpetual exclusion. 

‘‘ This, 1 confers,, continues to be strongly my view of my situation. 
It is very kind and generous in your lordship to suggest a ray of dis- 
tant, general hope to a man you sec despairing, and to turn his view for- 
ward from the })r(‘sent scene to the future. But, my lord, after having set 
out under suggestions of this general hope ten years ago, and bearing 
long a load of obbxpiy for supporting the King’s measures, and n(‘ver 
obtaining in reconii^ense the smallest remission of that dis])leasure I 
vainly laboured to soften, all ardour for [)ublie business is really extin- 
guished in my mind, and 1 am totally deprived of all consideration by 
which alone I could liave been of any use. The weiglit of irrernovc- 
ablc royal displeasure is a load too gr(‘at to move under ; it must crush 
anv man ; it has sunk and* broke me. I succumb, and wish for nothing 
but a decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer, by con- 
tinuing in the public stream of promotion, for ever stick fast aground, 
and afford to the world tlie ridiculous spectacle of being passed by 
every boat that, navigates the same river. To speak without a figure, I 
will presuu’c* upon yonr lordship’s great goodness to me, to tell my 
utmost wish ; — it is, that a retreat, not void of advantage, or derogatory 
to the rank of tln.‘ olliee 1 hold, might, as soon as ])ractieable, be 
openial to me. In this tiew, I take the liberty to recommend myself to 
your lordship’s frieudshi|) as T have done to the Duke of Newcastle’s. 
(Jut of his (.. ’ce's immediate proviiue aeeommodations of this kind 
rise, and to yom* joint protection, and to that only, I wish 1o owe the 
futiUT satisfai tlon of my life. 

“ I see, with the greati plea-s re, the regard that has been had to 
Sir Geovge Lyttelton and Mr. G. Grenville. Every good ilone to them 
will be, at all times, as done to me. I am at the same time persuaded 
that nothing could he mo.c advantageous to the system. Sir G. Lyttidtoii 
has great abilities for set debates and solemn cpiestions ; i\lr. (Ti’envillc 
is universally able in the whi le business of the house, and, after 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Fox, is ctitainly one of the very best parliament- 
men in the house. 
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“ I am nowj my lord, to ask a thousand most Immblo ]>ardons of 
your lordship, for the length, and, I fear, still more, for the matter, of 
this l(‘tter. If I am not ({iiite unreasonable in a trying situation, your 
lordshiji’s equity and candour will acquit me ; if I am so unfortunate as 
to appear otherwise to a judgment I rert're, 1 liopc liumanity and 
generosity will ])ardon failings of wliich I am not (juite master, and that 
I trust do not tlovv from any bad principle. Sure 1 am they never shall 
shake my unaltc'rahle and warm good wishes for the (piiet and security 
of government. I rejoice in your lordshiji’s recovery from your late 
indisposition, and am, my lord, ^e. 

\V. Pitt.” 

The extract Avhich follows from a letter of the Duke 
of Newcastle to Mr. Pitt, dated April 2nd, 17r)4, shows 
Die entire confidence wliicli lie rc'posed in, and the una- 
bated regard which he had for Lord llardwicke : — 

“ My Lord Chancellor, with w'hom I do everything, and without w hom 
I do nothing, has had a most material hand in all these arrangenn'iits. 
lie sees and knows tlie truth of what I write, and he judges as I do, 
that no otVier method init this could have hecu t’cllowed with any pro- 
spect of success.” * 

While the ncgotiatioii.s were in progress for the re- 
urrtmgemeiit of the loiiiistry, Lord (diaiieellor lltird- 
vvieke’s old friend, Lord Chief Justice Lee, died. lie 
wti.s of grt'at einiiieuee tts a Itiwyer, and niucli regretted 
by the profession, as well its hy liis personal frietids. 
The Attorney-Ceneral, Sir Dudley Ryder, was jtronioted 
to tlie Chief Jnstieesliip, and tin; Solicitor-Ceneral, Mr. 
Murray, made Attorney-Ceiieriil. Sir Riehtird i-,loy(l 
was selected as the new Solicitor-General. 

Another death of ti person filling ft higli judicial office, 
and who was closely connected hy tlie ties of friendshij) 
with Lord Chiinetdlor Llardwicke, -iccurred soon sifter 
Ihstt of Lord Chief Justice Lee. Sir John Strange, 
Master ol the Rolls, died rluring the month of May ; 

* Oiatha' 1 Coircspondence. 
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and tlic following Icttei' from tlic Duke of Nc!wcastlc to 
Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke, relating to the anticipated 
■professional ehanges consequent on this event, will he 
found interesting to the professional reader, from the 
allusions it contains to the capacities for office of the dif- 
ferent rising men at the bar at that time, some of whom 
eventually attained the highest j)rofessional honours. 

No copy of the Chancellor’s letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle is among Lord ilardwieke’s ])apers ; hut the 
contents of it may be learnt from the references made to 
it in that of the Duke. 


Clermont, ftalnnhiy, one o’cloek.* 

“ My Dear Lord, — I have the honour of your lord- 
ship’s lettci", & am most truly concernc'd for ])oor S' 
Joiin Strange, whom I honoured & loved extreamly for 
his many excellent puhliek t|ualities, & luo.st amiable 
piivate ones. I scarce know any man, with w hom I had 
so little acquaintance, that 1 should more regret. 

“ I am mu(;h obliged to you for your laying your 
thouglits before me in so kind & full a manner. Their 
is eveiy coiisideration wdiieh can come in (|ucstion upon 
this occasion, stated in the plainc.st & most impartial 
light. To iie sure it should he offered to tlic Attorney- 
(leneral. Common justice & projier regard re(]uirc it, & 
therefore 1 aqic y'' lordshiji will sound him u])on it, 
this I shall take no notice to him of it, 

directly or iinUn’cllj. It is tit that your lordship 
sho'' have the whole transaction of this affair, & I shall 
apjirovc whatever you do in it, as he likes best ; 1 can- 
not at all guess wJiat he would do. For the King’s 
service, it is, I think to be wished that he should remain 
where he is ; but, as his health is not (|uite good, & this 
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is a very honourable station, consistent with his seat, 
tig’urc, & use in the House of Commons, I cannot pre- 
tend to judge what he will do. 

“ If he sho‘* accept it, it will he difficult to replace 
him ; I am free now to declare that, in my opinion, S'' 
Richard Lloyd’s chameter will not supjiort him as At- 
toi'ney-General, so that it must be either Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Noel, or Mr. Henley, for Charles, to he sure, you 
would not think of at first. If the Attorney-General 
don’t take it, I should think the gradation observed in 
your letter extreandy right; Mr. Clarke would, I sup- 
pose, make a very good one ; S‘' R. Lloyd a very iin- 
jiropcr one. There can he no olijcction to Mr. Clarke, 
except as you say, that it makes no way. I own I 
should not dislike the scheme of Noel to be Master of 
the Rolls, Sir R. Lloyd Chief Justice of Chester, & 
Charles, Solicitor. But Sir Richard, 1 am afraid, would 
never take the Ch. Justice of Chester, as 1 doubt the 
circuits would he incompatible with his views of the 
chair. Upon the whole, I think you must s])eak to the 
King u])on it to-morrow. 1 limey the King would have 
no great ohjection to making'either Noel or Henley; hut 
in that case, a very deserving man, Mr. Clarke, is put 
hy in a court where he is greatly before either of them. 
.... In all events, 1 am sure you will take care that 
t he Attorney-General shoidd have all the respect, friend- 
ship, & atfection showed to him possible ; & upon that 
dependence I shall write nothing to him, or to anybody 
for him, but leave this whole affair (as it ought to lu;) 
to ho conducted by youiself only. 1 .should he glad 
you would send me a line hithei' tc -morrow after court, 
to let me know vvhat passes in the closet ; & you would 
oblige me to let me have a line by the post this evening, 
with a short account o' wiiat shall pass with the At- 
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toi*ncy-Gcneriil . Your lordsliip sees, by the contents of 
this letter, how much I think with you, & I am truly 
scMisihle of your constant goodness to me, by your cor- 
dial & confidential communications upon all occasions. 

“ I am, my dearest lord, 

“ Ever Si unalterably yours, 

“ Holles Newcastle.” 

As might be antici])at('il, the Attorney-General, Mr. 
.Murray, refused to accept the Mastership of the Rolls, 
which the Soliiator-General also declined unexpectedly. 
The former, had, indeed, beiai long waiting- for promo- 
tion, having-, until lately, been Solicitor-General ever 
since November in tlic year 1742; and it must have 
been somewhat inorlifying- to him to sec the Chief 
Justiceship of the King’s Bench filled by his immediate 
sii[)ei-ioi' in station, who had every ])ros]ieet of holding 
it for a lengthened ])eriod. Jt was probably, therefore, 
now Mr. Man ay’s determination to wait for the Great 
Seal, which, from Lord Chaneellor llardwicke’s ad- 
vancing- y(!ars, it was most likely would ere long tall to 
Mr. Murray’s choice ; and there w as, indeed, no one in the 
profi'ssion w ho seemed so worthy to succeed the Earl of 
Uardwick'c, as this very distinguished lawyer and orator. 
The destiny of gre-at lawyers is, however, peculiarly 
dependent ■ - ' the chances of events ; and the wonder is, 
in reality, tliat they arc generally in the end so fairly 
rewarded and jiromc ^ed a they are, in proportion to 
their merits and abilities. It is an interesting fixet 
connected with these arrang-ements, that had the Duke 
of Newcastle’s proposal, of making Mr. Charles Yorke 
Solicitor-General in the place of Sir Richard Lloyd, who 
was a far less able man and an inferior lawyer, been 
carried out on this oi-easion, Mr. Yorke would not 
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only have held the hig-h office in which his father was at 
this time presiding, hut, as events happened, would, in all 
probability, liave been his fother’s innnediate successor. 

On the 3 1 st of May Parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission. The address of the commissioners was settled 
by the Loi‘d Chancellor. 

In a letter from Mr. John Yorke to his eldest bj'other, 
Lord Royston, the following account of Colonel Yoi’ke, 
and an anecdote of Mr. Pox, arc recorded. We also 
glean some intelligence of the Chancellor, from the same 
source : — 


“ lie. Col. Yorke, had an audience of the K. before 
he set out, wbo commended his conduct in Holland, be- 
yond wlait he had ever done before ; & even said that 
nobody else could or would do so well. ‘ You have found 
the w ay to treat w ith those |)eoj)le.’ This strong approba- 
tion, & the assurances given in a certain conversation, of 
which he pi-obahly told you at Wre.st. have sc-nt Mis 
Lxcellcncy off in very good humour & .sj)irits. At pre- 
sent, too, he i.s the reigning favorite at N.* House, after 
having made a second visit to Claremont, picked the 
[)Ockets of llis Grace & all his com[)any, of upwards of 
£100 for M. Parisot’s tapestry, & dared to commend 
Hackney school. As he was passing tln*o’ the drawing 
room, afier he had had his la.st audience, Mr. F — x came 
up to him, with a most smiling countenance, & begged 
whenever he had anytbing to do in his way, he would 
honour him with his commands ; & assuied him he 
would not fail to put the K. in mind of him. Added to 
this, a thousand apologies about visiting & not visiting 
passed ; & so they grinned, & lycd, & parted. We have 
been much entertained with this sccaie ; &, as far as w'e 


Nc ^'-castle. 
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could, astonished at such modesty. It seems hy Ins 
j)resent behavioui*, as if he hoped to bring about by 
soothing & flattery what he has found impracticable by 
intrigue & violence 

“'Flic 10th of August will he the soonest tiiat my 
lord’s law business will he finished, & then he always 
stays a few days to wind up bottoms. 

“Charles has. resolved to stay at home tins summer, 
and perhaps his friends may sec as little of him as if he 
wont abroad. Me talks of Weymouth.” * 

Another letter, h'om the same to the same, contains a 
l)ri(d‘ notice of the Duke of Cumberland, & the young 
princes, at an cutertaimnent which was given hy Lord 
Anson, on the occasion of a launch, which may be read 
with interest : — 

“ The launch sucecciiled perfectly, & L’ A. much com- 
plimented upon the ('l('gance of the entertainment, & his 
politeness at court, & elsewhere. II. Ik. II. the Duke 
accompanied the princes, and showed himself a very 
dutiful iud<le, much to the edilication of y‘' multitude, 
who tl< )ught lie cxjiressed great fondness towards them. 

I lis behaviour to the company was much .■^poke of ; & in 
[tarticular his (mgaging Sir Percy Brett, (who dined with 
them on board the yacht,) to tell the Prince of Wales 
the story* oi his engaging the Lli/.abcth ; now & then 
throwing in a circnmstance from his own memory, with 
great attention & poliicucss & S‘' Percy related it hand- 
somely. ”f 

A singular epistle was addrcs.sed l o the Lord Chancellor 
during June, hy a cracked-hrain Adlow, who went hy the 
name of “ Orator Ilenlcy,’ an account of some of whose 
• liardivicke MSS., W: -rolo. t Itid. 
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vagaries has already been given in the earlier part of this 
work. It would seem tliat of late this versatile genius 
had em[)loyed Ids eloquence on j)olitical rather than on 
polemical topics, and had occasionally condescended to 
act the i)art of a government spy, for lure and reward. 
He tells Lord Hardwickc, — 

“ I most humbly ask pardon for informing your lord- 
ship that one proof of my serving His •Majesty & the 
ministry in my advertisements and discourses, tho’ seem- 
ingly against them, is that 1 gain intelligence by them of 
the reel enemies of the court; & tho’ the late 11' Hon. 
jllr. Vdham tugaged it. .should not he known, but to if 
Roi/ul Funiili),Jh'.sl ni/ui.sfe/'s, i/'’ Judges; & Mr. Fclham, 
some months before his death, gave me ten guineas for 
one piece of intelligence, about certain electors, which, 
w'ith others, I could not have obtained but by such ad- 
vertisements ik discourses; I receiyed si.xty guineas from 
him in the whole, for various services of that kind, on 
sevcrall occasions ; & I allways invariably devoted my 
oratory, & do, to y'' like intention, in several shapes, & 
shall always ho proud of every o})])ortunity to be of any 
use or service to jmur lordship, & your noble family.” * 

He therefore recpiested the ])rotcetion of the Lord 
Chancellor, in case any attempts should be made to 
injure him on account of his “ oratory.” 

Lord Holdernessc wrote to the Lord Chancellor in the 
autumn, and forwarded to him two lettci-s, which he had 
received from the Vice-Chancellor and Mayor of Oxford, 
containing some exam imd ions they had taken in conse- 
quence of an advci’tisement lutlie Gazette, touching some 
treasonable verses that wei‘e found in the market-place 
ol that ' Ity. Tjord Holdernesre desired to know Lord 

* llardw. ke MSS., Wiinjtolc. 
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Hardwicke’s thoughts on the matter. Several letters in- 
tercepted at the post-ofticc, and addressed to eertain 
persons in Oxfordshire, were also forwarded witJi the 
above. 

In liis reply, Lord Chancellor Hai’dwickc expressed 
his opinion that the examinations were plainly intended 
for the purpose of representing the publication of the 
libel in (question to have been fraudulent and collu- 
sive, in order to cast an odium upon the University or 
City, lie recommended that no answer be returned to 
the letter, and added, with respect to the treasonable 
veivscs alluded to, — 

“ It certainly will be right to direct the friends of 
government to use their best endeavours to find out y'’ 
truth, in order that, (if possible,) evidence may be ob- 
tained to found an indietrnent upon at y‘' next assizes.”* 

• 

It a])pears that tliis year Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke 
brougih Ids “Chancery campaign” to a conclusion I’atlier 
earlier than usual, as we find a letter from him to Ids 
eldest son, which was written from Wimpole, on the 
19th of August. After giving some account of the va- 
rious members of the family and their movements, 
he proceeds : — 

“ As to Cliarles, we left 1dm in town, telling of 
fortimes, as ])oor Sam Meed used to call hiAvyers gi^'i^g 
opinions, llis scheme is ta travel mucb at home this 
vacation. Derbyshire, Statfordshirc, and some of those 
inland counties make part of it, and I su]iposc your 
honour in his way. But 1 learnt that lie and Birch 
intend, in the first place, to visit the renowned archives 
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of Hatfield. We hear that there has been sueh a traffiek 
of late ill state papers at that place, as would give alarm 
to a vigilant administration. That wise Prince, King 
James the First, would have put a stop to it, as he did 
to the Society of Anticpiaries at Darby-house, now the 
Herald’s Office. The curate was seen going privately 
from Hatfield-house to the inn, with his cassock stuffed 
full of pa])ers, to two gentlemen, with whom he kept 
very jirivatc till almost midnight. ’Tis an old observa- 
tion, no plot loithoul a po/’.so/i in it. I fear Charles’s 
ex[)cdition will increase the good people’s susjiicions, 
tho’ possibly they may think he comes as one of His 
Majesty’s (.'ouncil to cn(|uh’e into tliis odd aft'air. After 
such a dispersion, I hope we shall idl meet here in health 
at the congress. Sir John Hcathcoat was desirous to 
return our visit this summer, and I was willing to fix 
him and my lady to an early time.; so wo cxjicct them 
and some of tho Normanton family next Monday, T sup- 
pose for about a week. Immediately after they are gone, 

I fancy the Duke of Newcastle will take us in bis ivay to 
Euston. He jiroposed it himself, but your mother has 
heard nothing of it yet, nor am I sine tliat it will take 
place. I have contrived these foreign visits to be as early 
as possible, that we might the sooner liave the pleasure 
of our friends, who are so good as to abide by the old 
folkes. Lady Bell* has already named her month {Sep- 
tember) , and I hope it will be early in that month, that we 
may have the comfort of all your good companies the 
longer. The pa])crs were very kind in scheming better 
for us than we did for oursidves ; but as company is to 
come so soon, you will easily beli -vc that your mother 
is very busy in unpacking her house. 

.... “Tel! dear Lady Bell that her gi'andpapa and 

* Daui^ liter of Lord Royston. 
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gi’andmanuna love her very nmcli, and hope she will 
thrive as much and learn her book as well in Wimple 
air as in Wrest air.”* 

A report had been cireulated in the newsi^apers, which 
caused some alarm among the Chancellor’s friends, that 
he had been overturned in his carriage and much hurt, 
and obliged to, call in a surgeon to his assistance. The 
rumour, however, seems to have been without founda- 
tion, but was the occasion of a great many letters from 
persons who were anxious to inquire into the truth of 
tlic story. 

The precise occasion of the following letter from the 
Duke of Newcastle to the Lord Chancellor, which was 
written on the 30th of October, is not known, and was 
not even divulged by him to his son, as appears by 
a note, in Lord Royston’s handwriting, at the foot of it. 
It is at once characteristic of the Duke’s jealous, hasty 
temper, which so often led him into scrapes with his col- 
leagues, and of his honourable readiness to make amends 
for his error, the moment that he was convinced of it. 
7'his letter serves also to exhibit, in a most forcible 
manner, tin; Duke of Newcastle’s regard and est(!om for 
the Chanceilor. Lord Hardwicke had been summoned to 
London, to attend a cabinet meeting, a few days before. 

yewcdsHe Houso, at 

” My Dearest Lord, — I cannot be easy ’till I have, 
under my hand and horn thv bottom of my heart, beg’d 
your lordship’s pardon, and asked your forgiveness, for 
the very just cause of otfence, which I, tho’ unde- 
signcdly, gave you this evening. Nothing ever was 
further from my thoughts and intentions than the doing 
it, and I do declare, 1 did not recollect what T had done 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wi’H'i.jie. 
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’till I obseiTcd you were very rightly angry with mtL 
For God’s sake, my dear lord, don’t havhour a thought 
of my want of gratitude, or the highest respect for you, 
and regard and suhmission to your advice. Every action 
of my life shows the contrary. Every friend I have 
knows it, and every enemy I liavc sees it with concern ; 
T may have faults, hut want of sincerity is not one, and 
therefore 3 011 may helieve me, Avhen I assure 3^11, that 
there is not one in the world wlio loves or honors you 
more than 

M}" dearest loixl, v'oui's most unalterahly, 

“ Holles Neavc.astle.” 

’I’wo more letters were ahout this time addressed to 
the Lord Chancellor h)" the DvdvC of Newcastle, on 
official matters. In one of them the Duke intimates 
that Mr. Fo.\ was at this time the source of considerable 
uneasiness to liim, and says of tha! gentleman : — 

“ He has made freciuent visits to Lady Yarmouth ; 
has had her post-chaise, and brags of it.” 

The other letter narrates a conversation which the 
Duke had lately had with His Majesty, in which the 
Chancellor was alluded to. 

” 'riic King, of himself, hegan the other day, by telling 
me that he had taken a great to S'' T. Robinson. 

That he was able, punctual, regular, and everything that 
could he said of a man ; and then, most graciously 
smiling, said, l/uit was tny Lord Clunuxllors (la'ing and 
mbit. To which, like a court’-T, I re])lied, / thought it 
had bttn your J\fajt.sty\s. No, it ita.s the ('hanctllors 
propoxat, and I xaid, that is the man I had thought oj.”* 

Parliament was oper.cd on Thiusday, the 14 th of No- 
ll MSS., Wiinpolc. 
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vembev, by His Majesty. The speech from tlie tliroiie 
was prepared by the Chancellor. The Duke of New- 
castle, in a letter to Lord Hardwicke, a few days before, 
tells him, “ the Kiiiij was cxtrcamly pleased with the 
speech, as much or more, I think, than 1 ever .saw him. 
I am sure he was struck with the conclusion. This was 
the more remarkable, as His Majesty eomjilained at tirst 
of the length of it and of his eyes. I will get it wrote 
ovei' in a strong black hand.” * 


In the speech in (piestion, llis Majesty alluded to the 
continuance of tlie peace, the late measure relating to 
tlu! Highlands, and tlie commenced reduction of the 
national debt. He thus concluded : — 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, — It is unnecessary for me 
to use any arguments to ])ress upon you unanimity and 
dispatch in your proveedings. 1 have had such ample 
exjK'rience of the fidelity, /.cal, and good disposition of 
iny parliaments, during the course of my reign, that J 
trust th(M'e is a mutual conlidence established between 
us ; the surest pledge of my own and my )ieoj)le’s 
hai)piness ” 

file draughts ol the motion for an address in the 
House of Lords, in reply to the speech from the throne, 
and of the add-’css itself, are entirely in the liandwriting 
v^l' Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 

Ijord Kanies was very anxious that a greater assimila- 
tion, than what already e.xistcd in some branches only, 
should be effected between the laws of Scotland and 
tliose of England, a jiower of alteration of the laws of 
Scotland having been reserved by the treaty of Union. 

With this view, having dige -ted his ideas into the form 

HO'di,. 
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of separate short essays on certain branches of the law 
of Scotland, he was desirous of obtaining the opinion of 
the first judicial authority in England, on those sub- 
jects which he deemed of mutual importance to the 
United Kingdoms. He sent his papers to the Earl of 
Hardwickc, who received them with wai’m approbation, 
and entered into the views of the writer with all that 
interest which displayed his enlarged and liberal mind, 
and addressed a letter to Lord Karnes on the subject, 
which is printed in the Life of that distinguished author 
and judge.* 

Mr. Warburton published his “ Divine Legation” to- 
wards the end of the year 1754, and dedicated it to the 
Earl of UardwirdvC. In the dedication he stated, ‘‘ Your 
lordship having so far approved of the good intentions of 
my endeavours for above twenty years past, in tin; cause 
of religion, as to confer upon me a distinguished mark of 
your favour, 1 am proud to lay hold of the first public 
o])i)ortunity which 1 have had, of desiring leave to make 
my most gi’atcful acknowledgements.” 

In a letter to his friend Mr. Ilurd, dated lOtb Dec., 
1754, Mr. Warburton says, “Pray tell me what people 
say of the Dedication to the Chancellor. 1 ask it be- 
cause one day it will afford subject for our speculations.” 
A iiotc to the above letter states that ‘‘the topics in it 
were suggested, and the very language in which they arc 
expressed, was in a great measure dictated by Mr. Mur- 
ray, and' Mr. Charles Yorke.” 

Parliament was prorogued in April, 1755, by a speech, 
which, as usual, was the composition of the Chancellor; 
and, as was also usual, the King immediately afterwards 
set out for Germany. Great apprehensions were at this 
time cnto’taincd for his safety, and it was feared that the 

Mcinoii’s Gl Lofd Kames, by Lord VVoodhouselee. 
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French might intercept him, either on his journey out, or 
on his return. In the House of Lords, a motion for an 
addi’ess to His Majesty, to prevent his going abroad, had 
been proposed by Earl Paulet, but it met with no suj)- 
port. Lord Chesterfield, according to Horace Walpole, in 
a letter to Mr. Bentley, “ said the motion was improper, 
and moved to adjourn. T’other earl said, ‘ Then pray, 
my lords, what is to become of my motion?’ The house 
burst out a laughing; he divided it, but was single. He 
then advertised his pajicrs as lost. Leggc, in his punning 
style, said, ‘ My lord has had a stroke of an apoplexy ; 
he lost both his speech and motion ! ’ ” 

Tlie Earl of Hardwicke was again appointed one of 
the Lords Justices fin' the gox'crmucnt of the kingdom 
(luring His Majesty’s absence. Some misgivings were 
entertained as to the unanimity and cordiality in co-ope- 
ration wlii(;h was lik(dy to prevail between the members 
of the regency on this occasion, among Avlioni were 
the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Granville, and Mr. Fox. 
'I’hc King ari'ived safely at his beloved Hanover, on the 
2nd of May. 

The following allusion to Mr. Charles Yorke is con- 
lained in one of f\)l. Yorke’s letters to his sistei'. Lady 
\iison : -- 

“ I njoyce +hat Charles is going to he married at last, 

don’t wonder he is in love, tho’ I don’t know the lady. 
If 1 had governed him for some years since, he sho'' have 
been main'icd sooner, k. been less in love. 1 hope his 
contingericies won’t fall in soon, for 1 shall be sadly dis- 
appointed if he docs not ri.se lO where J intend he shall 
be, & 1 am afraid, if he is too much at his case, that his 
ambition will cease to operate.” * 
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From the congi’atulatory letters which the event called 
forth, it appears that the marriage in question was cele- 
brated about the 20th of May, when he was united to 
Miss Catherine Freman, sister of the Revei’end Dr. Fre- 
man, of Hamels. The following letter was addressed to 
Mr. C. Yorkc by the “ great commoner.” 

“ Dear Sir, — As 1 am going to-morrow to Sunning 
Wells, give me leave to assure you in a line, of what I 
cannot now have the honour to do in person, my sincere 
felicitations and best wishes for your happiness. May 
you find matiimony just what I have found it, the source 
of cveiy comfort, and of every joy ! llclicve me, with 
perfect esteem and respect, dear sir, 

“ Your faithful friend, 

“ & most humble servant, 

” W. Prrr.” 

“ Pay Office, 

“May 21st, 1755.”* 

During the month of July in tins year. Lord Royston 
aufl Lady Grey went on a tour into Scotland. 1^10 for- 
mer, in a letter to Lord Chancellor llardwickc, dated the 
22nd of July, sent him an account of an entertainment 
which was given to him .at Ldinhiirgh, by the Lord Pro- 
vost, when tlic freedom of the city was confcri-cd upon 
him, on which occasion honourable I’eferciice was made 
to the Earl of llardwickc, in relation to Sciotland : — 

“We were entertained on Saturday last at dinner, by 
the Lord Provost, who had asked the Lord President of 
the Session, the Justice Clerk, General Bland, & several 
of the Lords of the Session, & other gentlemen, all bur- 
gesses of this city, to give us the meeting. When dinner 
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was over, his lordship rose from his chair, & in a set 
speech, presented me with the freedom of Edinburgh. 
As the motives which induced them to confer this liono- 
rary distinction upon me arc cxt)ressed in the paper itself, 

I have taken tlie liberty to enclose a copy of it. I thanked 
his lordship & the magistrates, in as short & jjroper terms 
as I could, for the honour they had done me, w*"’’ I took 
the greater satisfaction in, as it expressed their approba- 
tion of the many salutary laws w*''* had been passed since 
the rebellion, for the good of this part of the United 
Kingdom.” * 

The following is the paper referred to : — 

“ Edinburgh, the eighteenth day of July, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and tifty-tive years. 

“ The which day, the Right Honourable Ueorge Drum- 
mond, l^S(j., Lord IV'ovost of the city of Edinburgh, 
James Stuart, Robert Forrester, (Jeorgo Lind, and John 
Lcai'inouth, Baillies of the said city, James Grant, Dean 
of Gild, & the Gild Council, did, & hereby doe, invest 
with the freedom of this city Philij) Lord Royston, in 
testinujnv of tbeir grateful sen.se of tlic many eminent 
a-rviccs doJie to Great Britain, by the Right llon'^'*’ Philip 
liarl of llardwicke, Lord Chanccdlor, & his lordship’s 
particular attention to the imj)r()vement of this part of 
the United Ki igdom. 

“ Extracted forth ol' the records by me, Mr. Jose))b 
Williamson, City ClcP\, & 'he seal of the said city is 
hereto atiixed. 

“Jos. Williamson.” 


Mr. Fox, in a letter to Lord Hartington, dated June 
2nd, 175.5, says, “ the Dr.l f' of Newcastle and the’ Lord 
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Cliancellor are ill at Leicester House, and trying to be 
better, I believe at the Duke’s expense, as yet without 
success. Of this, that is of the point on which they are 
wanting, and the means by which they arc endeavouring 
reconciliation with the Princess, I am not sure ; but 
that they arc ill, and mean to he better, is certain.”* 

The Duke of Newcastle, being apprehensive of serious 
opposition in England to the treaties with Hesse Cassel 
and Russia, which were entirely for the protection and 
benefit of His Majesty’s Hanoverian dominions, was 
desirous of inducing the most formidable of his anta- 
gonists to approve them. 

Notwithstanding the failui'c of former negotiations, 
the Duke authorized Mr. Charles Yorke to confer 
witli Mr. Pitt. Wlien Mr. Yorke had opened the busi- 
ness of his commission, and began to midee a tendca’ of 
the Duke’s sincere friendshi]) and ^unlimited confidence, 
he was at once stop])ed by Mr. Pitt, who said tliat as to 
friendship and confideiTcc, there was none between them ; 
if any had evei’ existed they were now at an end ; it was 
loss of time to talk in tliat strain; he would neither 
take nor hold anything as a favour from his Grace. If 
the Duke was really in earnest, why did he not state his 
proposal ? Namely, what was the work to be done ? 
Vvlio were the gentlemen pi'oposcd to do it ? and bow 
were they to act ? When be was informed upon these 
three points, and had consulted his friends, he sliould be 
able to give an answer. 

The declarations of Mr. Pitt were not those of one to 
be overcome by subtilty "nd refinement, yet they did 
not deter the Duke of Newcastle from continuing the 
attempt. He therefore iccjuested Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke to hold a conference with Mr. Pitt. From 

* Lord Wal'^egriiVe’s Memoirs. 
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the wisdom of the negotiator, says Mr. Thackeray, he 
certainly had reason to anticipate success in the nego- 
tiation. 

The following were the Chancellor’s statements in the 
conference which took place. 

That he trusted Mr. Pitt would lend his cordial assist- 
ance to the ministry ; that the King, he owned, enter- 
tained prejudices against him (Mr. Pitt) ; that steps had 
been taken to I’cmove these prejudices before the King 
went abroad, and had since been the subject of a corres- 
pondence ; that their endeavours, upon this point, had 
not been so successful as they wished ; that the King 
was mucli attached to his present secretaries of state. 
Lord 1 loldcrncss and Sir Thomas Robinson, but that if, by 
any accident, a vacancy should occur, they would, upon 
Mr. I’itt’s cordial promise of assistance, endeavour to 
obtain for him the seals which he so much desired. 

Mr. Pitt answered that he must begin with his lord- 
ship’s last words — the mils which he so much desired — 
(h'sired of whom ? he did not remember that he had ever 
a])plicd to Lord Hardwicke for them ; he was certain he 
i)(;ver had t ) the Duke of Newcastle, lie assured the 
Lhaneellor that if tlicy emdd prevail upon the King to 
‘vivc him the seals under his present dislike, the only use 
he would make of them woidd be to lay them at liis 
Majesty’s feci • that till the King desired it, and thought 
it necessary to his service, he never would accept them. 

I le knew the King had lately said that he had obtruded 
himself into office : the Chaceellor was aware that this 
was not the case, and if he (Mr. Pitt) were to ask a 
favour, it would be that Hi« Majesty should he correctly 
informed upon that ])oint. The Chancellor had said a 
great deal, hut he wished lo know from his lordship in 
what he wt« expected to assist? and what was the 
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work? Here tlie Cliancellor said, “ to carry on the war 
in which they were engaged.” Mr. Pitt said lie had no 
hesitation in conciiri-ing with tliis, as the war was a 
national one. Tic thought also that a regard should be 
paid to Ikinovcr, should it be attacked on our account ; 
— the Chancellor interrupted him by saying he was 
extremely jileased to find that they had agreed in their 
princijiles, and that they both thought IJanovcr should 
be defended. Mr. Pitt desired his lordship to obsci’vc 
the words he had used, “ that a regard should be paid to 
Hanover not that we could find money to defend it by 
subsidies, wliich, if we could, was not the way to defend 
it. An open country was not to be defended against a 
neighbour who had 1 50,000 men, and an enemy who 
had 150,000 more to hack them. 

Mr. Pitt afterwards remarked that as the King’s honour 
would he pressed on account of the Hessian treaty, he 
would make an cxeejition in favour of that, and would 
consult with his friends and see what could ho done. 
To the Russian subsidy he never would eon,s’ent, which 
would be only leading Hanover into a snare, and de- 
ceiving and ruining ourselves. 

The Chancellor said he understood that the (Commons 
had, during the last session, tacitly allowed tliat Han- 
over must be defended ; and it was in consequence of 
such acquiescence that the treaties with Hesse and Russia 
had been undertaken. He acknowledged that subsidies 
should have their bounds, and that those which were 
coming before l^arliament were not likely to be jiopular. 
When Mr. Pitt enforced ^hc necessity of jiutting a 
total stop to them, and of leaving Hanover to the 
system and constitution of the emjiirc, the Chancellor 
seemed to ..cquiesce, but said he (Mr. Pitt) nurst be sen- 
sible that this was not tiso mode to sueeqed with the 
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King. The Chancellor was solicitous that Mr. Pitt should 
once more see the Duke of Newcastle, and discuss these 
affairs with him. Mr. Pitt said that if the Duke sent to 
desire to speak with him, he should wait on his Grace, 
but not otherwise. 

On the 2nd of September another interview between 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt took place;, at the de- 
sire of the forimu’, whcai the before-mentioned topics were 
again debated. These conferences terminated without 
effeet, and negotiations were opened in other quarters, 
which ended in Mr. Fox’s becoming Secretary of State.* 

The following letter from Mr. Charh's Yorke to Lord 
Chaneellor Ilardwicke, which was w’ritten on the 7th of 
.Inly, relates to his interview with Mr. Pitt, on the occa- 
sion in (juestion. 

“ JMy Loud, — Mr. ‘Pitt came li-om your Lordship to 
me last niaht, & staid till b(;twcen 1 1 & 12 o’clock. 1 
look occasion, from the imperl'ect hints & intimations 
which 1 had pkded uj) (by chance) of Mr. Wal])ole’s 
negotiation, to h ad him into conversation ; but he 
talked ir such a complaining manner of the D. of N., 
Inat 1 did not venture to propo.se the meeting, (especially 
as the suggestion was to come fi'om myself, without 
authority,) till your lordship had judged on the effect of 
what he said. In this, if 1 have been guilty of any 
t'ci’or, it is on flic sale side ; & can be attended only wuth 
the inconvenience of a uttle », lay, till another conversa- 
tion can be had, witii some pe]\son fit to conduct a thing 
of tins sort. On the other hand, if 1 had proposed, & 
your Ip. & the D. of N. should have judged on the result 
of what fell from him that no good was to be expected 

* Thackeray’s History of the Karl of (Chatham. 
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from your joint treaty, or that it was very doubtful 
whether he wou** give any answer but a negative, it must 
have been thouglit that I had gone too far. I will not 
trouble you with the detail till you rise to go to dinner. 
The prineipal thing upon w®'* the w’hole seemed to rest 
was this, — that, in talking with Mr. W., he had at 
least waived t/fc thing impossible, viz. to be at onee made 
Secretary of State ; but had desired a pledge of security, 
which might be the beginning of confidence ; it was, 
that the D. of N. sliou'* take occasion, before the King 
went, to speak to His Majesty of the state of the H. of 
Commons : to speak of Mr. Pitt, as his Grace’s friend, 
&, in the present necessity of the King’s service, the 
j)ropcr pei’son to be trusted with the debate of it : to 
remove ill impressions by talking over the grounds of 
them with the King : that the D. of N. should likewise 
interest Lady Y. for him ; that this beginning in his 
favour might have been followed by her managem‘, 
during the summer, at Hanover. This, he said, had 
been absolutely rel'used. That at jiresent it was impos- 
sible for him to trust any other proposition than this : 

‘ Sir, here is tiie plan of the King’s afi’airs, this is the 
station [meaning the Seerclary of State] in which yoii 
will be enabled to su[)port them, these arc your friends, 
who Avill join & act with you.’ \ i 

“ 1 am, my lord, with the greatest respect, 

“ Your most dutiful son, 

“ C. Yokke.” 

Lord Hardwicke’s own particidar account of his nego- 
tiation with Mr. Pitt, is contained in a letter from the 
Chancellor to the J)uke of Ncwca.stle, dated “ Pow'is 
House, Aug*^ 9*'“, 1755.” 

‘‘I now come to the great aff’air of Mr. Pitt, wLo 
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call’d upon me at noon, & staid an hour & Jialf. He 
began by saying tliat be came out of Buckinghamshire 
directly to town last night, & y‘ Lady Hester turned off 
upon y® road to Sunning Hill. That he called upon me 
in consequence of Mr. Fury’s having acquainted him that 
your Grace wished he would sec me. From hence 1 
conjecture that he had received a letter from Fury, either 
btdorc his setting out, or upon tlic road, that brought 
him directly to London. I soon entered into matters 
with him, & rcferi'cd to the unlucky steps of last winter, 
professing not to enter ijito expostulations which seldom 
did good. I then told him how sincerely we had laboured 
for him, & ])avticulaiiy how long your Grace had done 
so, till he had put it out of our power by bis own con- 
duct. That time & temper had softened the resentments 
occasioned by it, & I hoped the impressions of ancient 
friendship would arrive. I then shewed him fully the 
iinj)()ssibility of your Grace’s doing any thing with y® 
King uj)on his last proposal to Mr. Walpole just befoj’o 
11 is Majesly went to Hanover, in the humour which then 
existed to the last. But I took advantage from thence 
to infer that be himself was eonsidercsd impracticable to 
b(^ put into j'osscssion, or have an absolute promise of y® 
I'l'cretai ) ’s oHicc, & therefore it was necessary to I'csort 
io some other scheme to satisfy him. 1 then shewed 
liim in a propcv manner how we had jointly laboured in 
liis cause, — that 1 thought we had gained a good (k'al of 
grounci. & that we were authorized to talk to him; & 
then stated to him the prop*) ition just as it is, & w®'' T 
need not repeat, nor the reasoning with which I fol- 
lowed it. 

“ He began with making professions, Avhich were 
handsome & modest, & expicssed great regard for your 
Grace & me.. Avowed the inaccuracy of his expressions. 
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which had been only construed into an oftcnsive sense ; 
disclaimed any thought of forcing himself into y® secre- 
tary’s office ; was not so weak as to think it was to be 
done presently, nor did he wish it done with* the King’s 
own inclination to it ; & added I’emarkably enough y* in 
y® present circumstances he did not think y* employment 
a despicable pillow to sleep upon. That the being assured 
of the King’s gracious reception & countenance, as a 
public mark of favour & confidence, was what he laid 
more weight upon as to y® present part, than any change 
of office. This your (Irace kuow's, I alhvays thought 
would be most pressed to be explained, & 1 made it as 
strong as our powers wari-ant. He added y* it must also 
be extended to his friends, by w®** I suppose he chiefly 
meant my Lord Temple. He then went to y® condi- 
tions ; — that he shoaltl take a clear, aetiee, cordial part 
in support of if King's measures in jf House of Commons. 
That in order to this, he must be informed what these 
measures were. 1 told him y' wo'' certainly be done, & 1 
know of none to be- concealed. "IVas all open & above 
board ; y® support of y® maritime & Amei'ican war, in 
w®'‘ w'e were going to be engaged, & y® defence of y® King’s 
German dominions, if attacked on acc' of the English 
cause. 

“The maritime & American war, he canm roundly 
into, tho’ very orderly, & allowed the princijile & obliga- 
tion of hoivour, & justice, as to y® other ; but argued 
strongly as to y® practicability of it. That subsidiary 
treaties Avould not go dowm ; the nation could not hear 
them. That they were a connection & chain, & would 
end in a general j)lan for y’’ Continent, wdiich the countiy 
would not ])Os.sibly suj)porf. That the maritime & 
American war, he Avas sure, would cost six millions a 
jear, besides the increasi of y® nat' debt ; &. he supposed 
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more troops must be raised for defence of this island. 

That by this alone you wo** increase y® debt two millions 

ann., & an addition of a million more could not be 
supported. That, above all, he could never give his con- 
sent to y® mortgaging or funding upon y® sinking fund, 
but whether in place or out of place was bound in con- 
science to oppose it. That if any misfortune sho** happen 
to Hanover, (which nobody eo** deprecate more than he 
did,) it could only be made y® quarters of French or 
Prussian troo];)S for a season ; & there was no danger of 
y® King’s finally losing it ; & lie thought England ought 
never to make peace with* a full acknowledgment to y® 
King on y* acc*. That he was for treating y* King’s 
German dominions with y® same support & regard as a 
foreign dominion belonging to the Crown of Great Britain 
so situated, slio** in prudence be treated ; & he had 
rather give the King^ve millions by way of compensa- 
tion at y« end of y® war, than undertake y® defence of it 
by subsidies. I endeavoured to show him y® absurdity of 
trusting to this back-game ; how impracticable it w"* 
make all business here ; & supported the necessity of 
measures of preservation. I then stated to him all I 
knew or believed of subsidies ; y® Hessian & y® Russian, 
with ye reasons of them, & did not know or suppose any 
intention to go further. He made some objections to y® 
former, & also to y“ great expente of y® latter, if y® re- 
i|uisition sho‘' be made ; but I think, upon the whole, 
will not adhere to his objer+ions ags‘ them. But he 
asked, very obser\'ably, what do others of y® King’s 
servants think of subsidiaiy treaties, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Fox, S® Geo. Lee, & L** Egmont? 
If he was willing, he eould not stand alone in support of 
these. I made him no otliei answer but that I had had 
no opportunity of knowing their particular opinions upon 

VOL. III. o 
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this point, but co'* not doubt of their supporting the 
King’s measures. [I will add here, y‘, in a subsequent 
part of ye conversation, he told me y‘ in a little time he 
was to go & spend a week at Mr. Legge’s.] On this 
part of ye affair there was much reasoning on both sides; 
but at last he said he must know the sentiments of his 
friends ; y* if his own inclination sho*’ he to support y® 
defence of Hanover this way, (which he was far from 
saying it w’’,) yet he must have y® concurrence of his 
friends ; to w®'‘ 1. only s'* that 1 would not suffer myself 
to doubt hut his opinion w‘' have y® chief influence with 
his friends. It now grew late, & he was just going to 
Sunning Hill, & s'* he w'* take what I had so kindly 
opened to him into serious consideration. I told him I 
Avas going out of town to-day, for as long as 1 could ; y* 
he saw by me, your Grace’s disposition, & I saAv his with 
regard to your Grace [)ersonally,,why sh‘‘ not he wait 
upon you ? He said, with all his lu^art, & if you would 
let him have an hint y* you wo'* sec him, cither in y® 
country or in town, he would he at your service. Thus 
we parted ; & if your Grace approves of this, you may 
convey y® hint to him by y® same canal of JMr. Fury. 

“ He said nothing by way of approbation or disappro- 
bation of y® being called to y® Cabinet Council ; & upon 
y® wiiole my opinion is y‘ he will close; with, or at least not 
appear to dislike y® proposition; so far as it regards 
himself ])crsonally. ’J'hat he will still go on to make 
difti cutties upon measures. These; may be real elifficul- 
ties, or they may he made use of colourably to raise the 
terms for himself, as being th more honouiahle shape to 
turn it in. Your Grace will lK;st judge whether yem talk 
with him. His manner was easy & frank, & I think 
pleased Avith the overture.” * 

Haidwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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“ On the dismissal of Pitt, & the promotion of Fox,” 
says Mr. Thackeray, “ the Duke of Cumherland being 
struck with the manliness of Pitt’s behaviour, observed 
to Fox, ‘ I don’t know him, hut by what you tell me, 
Pitt is what is scarce, — he is a man.’ When asked by 
Loi’d Ilardwickc, ‘ Could you bear to act under Fox ?’ 
Pitt replied, ‘ Leave out under, my lord ; it will never be 
a word between* us ; Mi*. Fox & I sliall never quarrel.” * 

Tlie following letter was addressed to Lord Chancellor 
Hardwieke, by Dr. Leland, the author of “ Deistical 
Writers,” and to whom the Clianeellor had sent a dona- 
tion of £.'30, in token of approbation of his book. This 
fact bears testimony at once to his loi'dship’s liberality, 
and his zeal for the interests of religion : — 

“ Mv Lord,— ! have received by the hands of the 
Rev'* Mr. Samuel Cliundler, a bill for fifty pounds English, 
which he has informed me your lordship has been pleased 
to send as a tokcai (jf your approbation of my endeavours 
to sei’ve the Christian cause. It gives me the highest 
satisfaction, that my honestly intended labours have had 
the approbation (jf ai)erson signally eminent for his great 
knowledge & judgement, as well as for the dignity of his 
station. Among many discouragements on the side 
of religion, it must give a real pleiisurc to its sincere 
friends, when pci ms of the highest rank, & of the most 
(listijiguished abilities, & whose great merit is universally 
acknowledged & admired, count nance it by their pro- 
fessions & theii- practice, & show a just concern for its 
sacred interests. I desire your lordship to accept my 
most unfeigned ac'knowlcdgemcnts for this generous 
instance of your lordship’s regard, & for the favourable 
notice you have condescended to take of me ; & 1 join 

* Thackeray’s Life oi LvL’cI Chatham. 
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with all true well wishers to the public ])rosperity, in 
earnest prayers to God that your very valuable life may 
he long’ preserved for the service & honour of His 
Majesty, & to be a blessing & ornament to youi‘ country. 
I am, witli the profounclest esteem & gratitude, 

“ My Lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most obliged, most obedient, 

“ & most faithful bumble servant, 

“ John Leland.” 

“ Dublin, May 6tb, 175r).”* 

By a letter wbicb the Lord Chancellor wrote to Lord 
Royston, from Powis House, on the 1 2th of August, we 
obtain some information on public matters, & also re- 
specting bis own plans and movements, and those of the 
family at this time ; — 

“ We arc here longing for the King. Would to God 
be was in bbigland. He has not wanted ])voper bints 
from hence for that pur])ose, that bo may not stay ’till 
bis road is blocked up. 

“ Your mother & 1 jjropo.sc to set out 

for Wimple to-morrow morning. How long 1 shall be 
sufi'ered to stay, I don’t [)retend to guess, but fear I shall 
be very movx'able. We shall take with us our pretty 
companion, Lady Bell, who is very jolly, & pretends to 
please herself with the thoughts of going to Wimple. 
She & I were examining her picture to-day, & I com- 
mended the goodness & (piietness of that I'lUk girl, upon 
which she re])lie(l, — Hut she turns in her left foot, which 
is true ; so jealous is she lest the shadow should be 
thought better than the substance. She presents much 
duty, & asks blessing. CJiarlcs & new aunt intend to 
spend a few days at Dr. Freman’s, & from thence to come 
* Hordwit'ke MSS., Wimpolc. 
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p Wimple next Tuesday. Jaek & Jern got to Bristol 
-well last Friday. We shall long for the time when 
h & Lady Grey will dnd in your benrts to leave the 

ighlands & revisit the humble vallics of Cambridgeshire, 
Ehat the congress may he full, tlio’ I fear I shall be but 
an itinerant minister of it.” * 

The Chancellor, in part of this letter, expresses great 
uneasiness at the state of foreign affairs, and of those in 
America, which France was supposed to he trying to un- 
settle, while “ they falsely accuse us of breach of faith, 
to excuse their own conduct.” He also says that at this 
time, “ the councils of France seem much embarrassed, 
& have been dilatory. ’Tis said, that a thundering de- 
claration of war is i)reparcd ; hut they pretend to wait 

for news from America, from Mo'' Bois la JMotte 

Cod send a good issue to all these things. The oldest 
man living never saw* such a scene, wherein Great Bri- 
fain is alone, & proprio niarte to cope with France. ’Tis 
a time of great thoughtfulness & anxiety.’ 

The Duke of ISewcastle eommeneed a letter to the 
Lord Chancellor about this period, in the following lan- 
guage : — 

1 ne' er sat down to write to y'' lordship, with more 
laelancholy apprehensions for the jnihliek, than at pre- 
sent. I .see n 'thiug hut confusion, & it is beyond me to 
point out a remedy.” f 

Archhishop Herring +ated, in one of his epistles to 
Lord llardwicke, that, owing to the disaffeetiou in the 
country, and other causes, he feared we were in a more 
critical condition than t-ven during the rebellion of 1745. 

A confidential letter, of ven' great length, was written 
by the Chancellor to the Duke of Newcastle, fromWim- 

* llardwicke MSS., Wimp'*'*'.. f Ibid. 
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pole, on the 4th of Septemhev, in which he alluded to 
the failure of the negotiations with Mr. Pitt, which had 
been lately renewed, and the necessity of obtaining a mi- 
nisterial leader in the House of Comnions. The subject 
of the Duke’s retirement from office altogether was here 
discussed, in which case his Grace had proposed to advise 
the King to put Mr. Fox at the head of the ’rreasury. 
From such a step, however, the Chancellor dissuaded 
him, tbo’ he says, “as to retiring, I am ready to take my 
part;’’ but he thought the nation would look u]K)n this as 
deserting the King at a time of great jnibliek dilliculty and 
distress ; and it, perhaps, might be called another rc.'iigna- 
tion, byway of force upon the King, to take in Mr. Pitt.’ 

Lord Ro}^ston, in a letter to the Chancellor, dated 
September the 18th, mentions the following: — 

“There is an account in town, of L‘' Chief llaron Idle's 
death, in a letter from his lady, & the n'port go(\s, that 
he has left his estate to one of my hrolhers. 1 lioj)e your 
lordship will jnit a good man in his place.”* 

The appointment in ()ucstion was olfered to IIenlej'> 
which, however, from some family reasons, he declined in 
a letter to ]Mr. C. Yorke. 

The following letter from Archbishop Herring to Loi'd 
Chancellor llardwicke, contains an in(('resting narrative, 
in his Grace's eharactcristic style, of a A'isit that had been 
paid to him by the Princess Dowager, and the young 
Prince George of Wales : — 

“ Mv Dear LoiU),f — 1 have had some royal visitors 
to-day, & am desirous to ac(iuaint y'' 1/ & lAuly Hard- 
wick with the morning’s transaction. I waited about 
ten daj's agoe upon her R. H. at Kew, & she was so gra- 
cious as lo .say, she w‘‘ hr(!akffist wdth me at Croydon 

Ilurjlwit ke Mi'tS., Wr ipoi . 
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'■o^me morning, & yesterday sent tne word by Walde- 
grave, that she won'* eome to-day. She eame between 
eleven and twelve, aecompanied by the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Edwai’d, Lady Augusta, Lady Elizabeth, L'' Wal- 
degrave, I^ady Howe, & Lady Charlotte Edwin. They 
were escorted (if I say idght) thro’ the court by a com- 
pany of the Buffs, & the regiment wei’e drawn up in the 
town, w*'' all the officers attending, so that all military 
honours were paid them. 1 met the Pss. at her coach 
door, & conducted her by licr liand up to tlie apartment. 
She staid a little in the draAving-room, & then moved 
to the coffee & tea in the gallery, av*’’ av'** the table was 
partly furnished, but a desert of the best fruit I cou*' get 
together com])leate(l the figure, such as it Avas. She was 
so gracioAis as to order iis to sit, but nobody had an 
elboAv chair but fhc Prince of Wales & the Pss. They 
eat a good break ra.^t, & I aa'RS glad of that. After 
some littl(! pause, IT. II. IT. desij’ed to Avalk round the 
.garden, & aa'C took the opportunity of a guilded moment. 
She then return'd to the house, & received the compli- 
ments of Col. IloAvard & the officers. I recondueted her 
to her coach in my very best manner. T sent a gentle- 
man to Kcav av"' two livery servants to Avait on her hither 
liack again. So T ho[)e 1 Avas not much out in cere- 
monials, &, if I AA’as, I believe, she Avill e.xcusc an ecclesi- 
astiek. 1 hau consulted my friend L‘ Noiih upon the 
occasion, & to-morroAv morn shall pursue y’’ 1*“ directions 
to pay a morning eongdiinci.. at Kew. Your avi 
consider this as a dull arfide in a ncAvspaper, fro’ 

“ My Dear Lord, 

'• Ever y'g 

“ 'I'riO. C.ANTI AR. ’ 


“ Croydon Iloiim’, 
‘‘Srpf. i, 1755 .’ 
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In one of his letters to his friend the Chancellor, 
written soon after this, Archbishop Herring tells him 
that he finds his health & strength now fast failing 
him, & his constitution breaking, so that he must retire 
altogether from public life : — 

“ It is now a real pain to me to walk a few yards, tho’ 
I confine myself to the slow pace of the tortoise in the 

garden To your lordship, & all my friends, 

in private, I shall be the same ; that is, always receiving 
such chcai’ful sensations from my coi’iespondcnce w‘'‘ 
them, as may be supposed to arise in the breast of a 
most affectionate friend.”* 

His Majesty returned to England in September. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury says, in a letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, dated October 3rd. 

1 

“ I was at Court last Tuesday, when I thought the 

King looked grave & absent, tho’ well in health 

I pray God bless the King. I sec no safety for xis but 
in making him our cenlrt, w‘'* Her R. H. the gave 
me occasion to observe to her the other day at Kew, & 
at the same time to say that 1 was sure H. R. H. wished 
the King length of duies, as it was too soon, if it pleased 
Gcd, for a change. In that she declared herself of my 
mind, w*'’ some energy of expression.” f 

In a letter fi’om the Duke of Newcastle to the Lord 
Chancellor, written on the 4th of October, it is stated : — 

“ The King continues in as good humour as possible, 

& talks as you & I could wish The King told 

me yesterday ‘ 1 cm glad A . Inis wrote Wall word, that 
Fox is to be subordhiatc to you; I told Fox that the minis- 
* Hardwickc MS8., Wimpole. t Ibid. 
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ters had brought him in ; that if he did not hi;have well, 
{or to that purpose,) they would quarrel with him, so 
should I too.' Fox is not popular, of which I gave H. M. 
some strong instances, from my Lord C. J. Ryder, & 
from S'" Joshua Vanneck, partieularly as to the eity.”* 

The Duke of Newcastle tells the Lord Chancellor, in a 
letter written on the 12th of October : — 

“ I am sorry to say that clouds are rising from every 
quarter, &, without a compliment, nothing but your 
steady friendship & most solid judgment in eveiything, 
& upon points the most delicate & the most difficult, 
wo** enable me to sui)port in any tolerable degree the 
difficulties & discouragements which are flung in our 
way, from both friend & foe. Tlie worst of all are the 
apprehensions which the King & all of us must be under 
of an attempt from France, when I am afraid we are not 
sufficiently prepared for it. 

“ The King seemed much alarmed on Fiyday at the 
accounts from Mr. Barham at Dover ; Lord Anson 
seemed to gi\'e little credit to them, but I undcTstand 
from Mr. Cleveland, tliat they arc since partly confirmed 
by Admiral Smith. ”f 

The Duke also informed the Chancellor that the 
Princess of Wales had taken umbrage at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Foa, with whom she had bad a strong dis- 
agriicment at tbc time of the introduction of the Regency 
Bill, which threw additioiial diflv ulties in the way of the 
ministry. 

Parliament was ajqiointed to meet on the 13th of 
November. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke having re- 
turned to London, wrote to Lord Royston on the 30th 
of October, and in his letter iiiontioned as follows ; — 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpok t Ibid. 
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“ It has been hinted to me by more than one of our 
friends, that they wish you w'ould move the address the 
first day of the session, for which they alledge sev* rea- 
sons not neccssaiy to trouble you with. I have said 
notliing in the least to engage you, but, on the conti’ary, 
have declined it on your part, as far as one man can do 
for another. Therefore the affair is entirely optm, & you 
are at full liberty to send me such answer as you think 
fit. I will only say that it is an important time, & there- 
fore it should be moved by somebody of figure, & belong® 
to ourselves. The subject is full of matter, wdiich, in 
some respects makes it less difficult to speak upon. 
There will be one advantage also in your case, that, if 
thci’c should be an opposition the first day (which is at 
present doubtful), the chief leadei-s of that opj)osition 
would certainly treat you with respect. When you were 
mentioned, 1 proposed your friend old Horace,* to whom 
the King has promised his long wished for ]n'i/e, & 
who is in perfect good humour & ap|)voves everything. 
I believe he will be tried ; but if he should decline it on 
account of his standing in the House, you would be sure 
of all the assistance he can give you, & you know you 
may depend upon mine. That you may fully know the 
theme, I send you inclosed the draughts of the sjiccch, 
& the motion for the House of Imrds. That for the 
House of Commons will, m/tlotis- iiiiila)idis, be exactly in 
the same sense. 'J’he.se draughts arc now settled, saving 
one imirmterial cpicry, and another which depends on 
the event of y' arrival of the Russian treaty before the; 
opening of the session. ”f 

Lord Royston replied to the Lord Chancellor, stating 

* Mr. IIorri;e Walpole, who was afterwards created Lord Walpole of 
Woltertoi^, 

t Hardwicks \ISS,, Wimpole, 
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with great modesty and propriety his opinion of 
his own insufficiency to undertake so critical a task, 
but consenting to accept the proposal in case the per- 
sons intended should decline it. The letter which fol- 
loAvs was written to him hy Lord Chancellor Hardwickc 
on the same topic. 


• “ Your Dressiiiff Itoom in St. James's Square, 

“ iVoi)'- 6"', 1755.* 

“ Dear Royston, — 1 take the liberty to make use 
of your room, between Wcstin'' Hall & dining with Sir 
Tho. Robinson, to dispatch some j)arlianu'ntary business. 
I employ a few minutes of that time to thank you for 
vour kind letter of the 2"‘‘ instant. You took the pro- 
position 1 sent you just as you ought, & as I eou'* wish. 
Wlicther it is (piite over or not, 1 cannot yet tell ; hut 
I (ind that the answer I gave was taken as a negative. 
Oid Horace is come to town in (;xcellent health & spirits, 
& full of zc;al to support. 1 have had a long conference 
to niutuaJ sati.jfaetioii. But he rather chooses to decline 
so youthful a part as moving the address, & 1 find some 
people of weight tliink it will ex])osc him to jokes, and 
that it Avill be said he is earning his peerage. Lord 
1 ^dishoroug!i, who is willing to correct the ill symptoms 
(<: t he last Vt inter, has liceJi tlumght of, and 1 fancy will 
aciH'pt it. Ifs' ^ I sh.all he glad of it, as well as you, for 
rc'asons which shall he mentioned when I see you. At 
tlu; same time, 1 don’t 1 eow 'l :t they may resoit back 
to you, &. if you shou'^ bo jnvssed by your friends, I 
Avou'' not have you decline it finally. For this reason, 
as you ha\'(^ llictlictiic before you, 1 heg' you will meditate 
ujjon it & endeavour to make yourself master ot'the svdi- 
jeet. If you shoif' not use it just now, you may during 


*■ liiinlivicke ^Vili5pol''. 
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the course of the session. The draught of the sijeech 
stands the same, tho’ I don’t know but two or three 
periods may be transposed. But that is verbomm ordo, 
& won’t ciiange the sense. Tho motion stands just as 
yon have it. 

“ Your mother joins with me in most affectionate 
complim® to Lady Marchioness & yourself, & our love & 
blessing to the dear little girl. May we -see you all in 
town on Saturday evening in perfect health, & without 
any inconvenience. 

“ I am, dear Royston, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“ IIakuwicke.” 

The Parliament met, as proposed, on the 13th of 
Novemher, and was opened by the King in ])ersou. An 
analytical account of a portion of the debate on the 
address, and of the arguments contained in it, n the 
handwriting of Lord Chancellor Ifardwickc, as taken 
down at the time, is still ju’cservcd, and is among the 
Ilardwicke MSS. at Wimpolc ; but as the matters men- 
tioned in it arc not of interest now, and as other sam- 
ples of his lordship’s skill iix this style have been given, 
it is not inserted here. 

Mr. Fox wrote to Mr. Chailo;s Yorkc on the 10th of 
November, “ For fear I should not have an o})poitunity 
of speaking to you in private at my house to-monow 
evening, let me here beg of you to speak in the debate. 
Believe me I am not singular in thinking it of gieat con- 
sequence that you should.”* 

On the 10th of December a veiy vehement debate took 
place in the House of Lords, of which there is also an 
account among Lord Ilardwickc’s notes. It arose on a 


Hanlwickc MJSS., Wimpole. 
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motion for a vote of censure on the treaties with Russia 
and Hesse Cassel, on the ground that neither of these 
treaties had been seen ; nor could it be supposed, it was 
urged, that cither of them were for the advantage of this 
nation. 

Earl Temple opened the debate. He could perceive 
no probability of a war on the continent of Europe. The 
balance of power was in no danger; and neither the 
Russians nor the Hessians could serve as allies. He 
liopcd never to see the Hessians in this island again. 
IMiis alliance was very expensive and quite unnecessary. 
By these two treaties we appeared to be seeking an op- 
portunity for kindling a war on the continent, by giving 
the French a pretence for attacking Hanover. By the 
At;t of Settlement, this nvition is not to be engaged in 
any war for the sup])ort of the foreign dominions of 
any sovereign. , 

Lord Cliesterfield opposed the motion. 

Lord Halifax declared that it was solely on account of 
Tlanovei" that i bese treaties were entered into. If it were 
not for Hanover we should have no occasion for allies on 
the continent, which were now ])urchased at great cx- 
p use. Wc had been long infatuated with the love of 
fcrcign treaties. These treaties would lead to the general 
! ii])position on the continent that this country was en- 
gaged on all oi casions to protect Hanover. The King 
of Prussia was pointed at by these ti'caties ; and many 
other alliances must ne^ essarny follow in consequence 
of them. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwdeke s})oke next. The general 
utility, and necessity of foreign alliances for this country, 
are contended for by him, and the advantages resulting 
to the nation from hiring foreign troops, instead of 
engaging our own country^ cn in warlike expeditions. 
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The true eonstitutional doctrine, as regards the autho- 
rity of the Crown to make treaties, is also explicitly 
set foiih. 

He thus commenced his address : — 

My Lords, — from the general tenor of the arguments made use of 
in favour of this motion, one must eoncludc that this nation ought 
^ never to have any alliances, nor enter into any treaties of alliance or 
guarantee witli any one of tlie powers upon the continent of Eiiro]>e; which 
would be a very new and a very strange sort of maxim, and a maxim in- 
consistent with the practice as well as the sentiments of our ancestors, 
through all former periods of our Instory. In my opinion, my lords, it 
would bo ibsolutely inconsistent with the safety as well as the interest 
of this kingdom ; and I am tlie more inclined to be of tliis opinion, as 
I find it was the opinion of the great Earl of Clarendon, in the reign of 
Charles the II.’' — 

From wliosc “ A|)ology/’ Lord Ifcirdwiekc proceeded 
to quote; after wliicli lie thus eoiitiuued : — 

I sliall always be for taking foreign (rorjis into our pay upon sueh 
occasions, rather than for the increasing tin' numher of onr own, 
because such an angmeiUation would take a great number of our bands 
away from useful labour or rnauulaeture, ami wlu'u ])eace is restored, 
and the new raised troojis disbanded, it leav(‘s a new load u[H)n the 
nation, by an additional mind)er of ofiieers upon lialf-jiay, and an addi- 
tional number of pensioners upon Chelsea College.'’ 

If we had no coniicciion with Ilanovc?!’, tlicsc* treaties, 
he contended, would be necessary to prevent its falling 
into the hands of our enemies ; and we should have to 
support it as an ally. Hanover was ato])ic oflen resorted 
to, to excite jealousy and discontent ; these treaties 
would promote tran([uillity, both as regarded England 
and Hanover. 

And lastly, my lords, as to the objection made, as if these treaties 
were inconsistent with our ronstitntioii, because, it is said, they ought 
not to have been made without flic previous consent of jiarliament ; this 
is, I confess, quite a new sort of doctrine to me ; for I always thought, 
that, by our constitution, the King has the sole power of making 
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treaties of every kind, provided there is nothing in them contrary to 
the standing laws of the kingdom. But of late years some great poli- 
ticians amongst us have been very apt to form Utopian schemes, and 
then declare them to be parts of our constitution, though they never 
existed anywhere but in their chimerical heads, and this I take to be 
the case with respect to the }>rctence now set up ; for the King is not 
obliged by our constitution to ask either the consent or approbation of 
parliament to any treaty he makes, nor even to communicate it to par- 
liament, unless it recpiires a grant, or an act of parliament ; and even 
tlien he is obliged tn coinmimicate the treaty only when he applies for 
the grant or Jict thereby required.” * 

After some further diseussion, the motion for a vote 
of censure was negatived hy 84 to 11. 

The document which follows contains an analysis, made 
hy liimself, of Jjord Hardwicke’s speech, lately extracted 
from. Though j)robably not very attractive in its appear- 
ance to the gem-ral reader,— to whom ]^erhaps it may seem 
more fitted to grace an a])})cndix, or form the substance 
of a bulky note, than to be introduced into the body of the 
work, a.s is here done, — it w-ill, on close examination by 
t h(^ stiukait, or by those who are ambitious of oratorical 
distinction, be regarded with more than ordinary interest, 
serving as thi.-, and other similar productions of its kind, 
fi’om tlie same mind, already given, do, in a remarkable 
and striking manner, to exhibit the method adopted by 
L(jrd Hardwicke, in preparing himself for an effort of 
an impoitant ii' !^ure in a rhetorical contest. As the 
sln leton and sinews of an animal frame, though di- 
vested ot' the beauty and ,:race . *' the Jiving being, con- 
duce most correctly to display the wondrous mechanism 
and structure by which it was distinguished, — so these 
ingiaiious skeletons of tlie sj)eechcs of the groat man 
before us, though bereft of the eloquence which adorned 
the finished oration, seiwe u’ost perfectly to develo])e 


♦ Hansard’s Hist. 
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the working of his mind when employed in their com- 
position, and the process which he on these occasions 
pursued; and thus form very valuable studies both 
for the political and the professional aspirant. 

“ Introductory observations. 

Foreigners if present must be surprised. 

^‘No false colours needful to support — only to wash off false colours 
thrown upon it to sully it. 

“ All the objections reducible to two general heads — 

“ Legal — Political. 

1st. Legal. 

Restrictive clause in the Act of Settlement. 

State it. 

1st. A previous objection. 

‘'No subsidiary treaty at all to be made without the previous appro- 
bation of Parliament . 

“This depends on the general rules of the constitution — 

“ Mere imagination, — fertility of genius. 

“‘Jnd. Strictly on the Act of Settlement. 

“No such subsidiary treaty in whi<‘h tlie King’s German dominions 
may be included to be made without the previous approbation of Par- 
liament. 

“ Construction of the clause of restriction. 

“Practice upon it ever since the late King’s accession. 

“Treaties of guaranty. — General defensive alliances. 

“Treaty of Hanover, 1725. — Hessian treaty of 17 10. 

“Russian treaty of 1711, almost in the same words with that of 1712. 
“Times of making these two last treaties. 

“ Times of laying them befon* Parliament. 

“Acts done by the administration in execution of these treaties. 
“Times of those acts. 

“ Nobody then thought of suggesting it to be a breach of the Act of 
Settlement. 

“ Reserved for the sagacity, the j>enetration of these times. 

“ 2nd. Objections. — Political. 

“These treaties were considered in three light .. 

“1st. A measure to kindle — io invite — a general war upon the 
continent. 

“ 2n a. A measure singly for #he defence of the German dominions. 
“3rd. A] ;>vv^ ' tivc m<^ rsm-e. 
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1st. The 1st light. 

“No colour for it. 

“ Made against no power — offensive to no power. 

“ A great price often and freely mentioned. 

“ Sorry for it— groundless, imprudent. 

“ Ho has made no representation against it. 

“ It has been explained to him in its true light — in the most amicable, 
confidential manner. 

“ Communicated to his minister. 

“ A treaty of deftince against whatsoever power shall be the aggressor 
against the King, or any of his allies. 

“ Qui capit ille facit, 

“Whoever shall attack, becomes .subject to this diversion, if the King 
thinks fit to make the requldtion. 

“ France. Sweden. 

“ The party who makes the requisition, and who is to pay the sub- 
sidy, has the right to fix the place of the diversion. 

“Some of the dominions of Sweden almost as much within the 
vicinity as those of Prussia. 

“ Sweden the most liable^ to the seduction of France — has shij»s of 
war. — This a most convenient clieck. 

“ The King of Prussia a great and most respectable power — a prince 
of great parts and penetration. — Not governed by passions of affection, 
or resciitmont, hut by his interest judged of by his prudence. — A])t to 
cast his eyes about all ([uarters. 

“ Would like to give occasion to a French army to march into 
th empire on the one side, and a llussian army on the other? 

“ 2nd light,, — A measure singly for the defence of Hanover. 

That is one object, — not the sole one. 

“ 1st. Defenc* of His Majesty’s kingdoms. 

“ 2nd. Hefcnct; of his German dominions. 

“ 3rd. Of his allies. 

“ It is even not for the def uce of he German dominions at all, 
unless attacked on account of a llritish Mterest — a British cause. — To 
be restrained in the very terms of the article. — The most cautious 
limited article that ever was penned, 

“ 3rd light. — A provtmtive measure. 

“This was said to be the most dehisive pretence of all. 

“ ’Twas necessary to give harsh epithets to this way of stating it, 
because it is the true light, and the ’ lost justifiable one of all. 

VOL. HI. L 
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A rule in controversy to do so. 

great minister, who is dead; — much lamented; saw it in this 
light — in prospect of an American war approaching. 

“ Would you not, if possible, prevent a general war upon the continent? 

Is that most likely to be done by being totally unprovided, only 
having a certain strength there ? 

“ Declared to offend nobody, to defend against anybody. 

‘‘ This fpiestion answers itself. 

“This treaty takes its rise naturally out of the treaty of 1742— is 
built upon it. 

“State how this stands. 

“ In the treaty, 1/42, the Casus Ftederis is delined in the Ith article. 

“ German dominions j)lainly included in it, kingdoms, provinces, 
states, and possessions ([veleonqnes. 

“ The same descri])tion as in the treaty of Hanover. 

“ Can any man doidjt whether the German dominions were com- 
prised in that I 

“ The treaty of 1712 differs from other defensive alliances in the 71 1 » 
article. 

“ State this. 

“ No article for totis virihus . — This new treaty takes its rise ont of 
the 7th article. 

“ lint when it came to a subsidy of X*rd)0,000 per ann. for on, 000 
men, the King would not use words even to entitle himself to make 
such a rcfpiisition for Hanover, unless attacked on account of a British 
interest. 

“ This operates as a restriction. 

“The most cautious, most gracious provision — no partiality, for 
Hanover prevailed here. 

“ But 1 will go no farther. Suppose for a moment that there 
should break out a war on the continent. 

“This may haj)pen whether ^oii will or not. 

“ No man of sense or integrity will maintain that yon arc, by your 
present circnmstances, absolved from your defensive alliances. 

“ How then will you perform theuL when called upon ? Can yon send 
yonr national troops ? No, these troops an 1 the Hessians must h(‘ 
yonr resort. 

“ No man ol sense or integrity wdll say that you can quite separate 
yonrseUoS from the continent. A commercial kingdom must have 
connexiens the^e 
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Objections. 

“Objection 1st. These troops to act by way of diversion only. 

“ Answer. That diversion may be in Sweden — in the Netlierlands — 
i^ainst any power who shall join in the wjir against yon — in the country 
)f any Prince, avIio may join with France in attacking Hanover. 

“ Objection 2nd. The 7th article of this treaty speaks of the ap- 
)roxinuty of the country, wlierein the diversion may be made. 

“ Answer. Only says prohahJij — does not fix it to be there. 

Objection. lUtssia will, if in any remote place, recpiire subsistence 
or these troops. 

“ Answer. Will have no right to it. What may be done by way of 
lonc.eur is another question. 

“ Objection .'Ird. 12th article big with another subsidy, for passage 
brough the territories of Poland. 

“ Answer. Notliing like it. It is probable that Poland will refuse 
he passage to a Russian army ? Look on their situation — their circum- 
stauees — tlie infiuenco of Russia there; — asked no subsidy, nor made any 
rlillieulty of it in 1/17. 

“ Suppose, for a moment, should be refused. They may bo brought 
by sea — embarked at Riga, Liyonia— landed at Lubeck — at Rial, the 
l apital of tin; Duke of TTolstein. He is gri‘at Prince of Russia — could 
he refuse a Russian army? At Stade, in the King’s owui dominions. 

‘ Have now gone through — 

“ Will not attempt to speak to 3 "our ]>assions — will appeal to your 
imhiassed judgmenl s. What is there criminal — what is there impolitic 
in Ills treaty ? Where is the ground — I should have said the shadow 
of M’(‘teuce — for the: strong epithets, the uncommon language ? 

' Will not retort that. — Saying of one of the most able writers, Mr. 
t hillingworth : (Pc. sionate expressions and v^dicment assertions arc no 
iVL unients, unless it i>e of the weakness of the cause that is deferuled b\' 
(in in, or of the man that defends it.) 

“ As true a dilemma as ever as sta*. d. Here it cannot be ‘of the 
men’ that defend it. — I know their abilities — only the other branch of 
the dilemma left — ‘ the cause that is defended, &c.’ 

“ But, for God’s sake, from whence proceeds all that unprovoked, 
unprecedented invective ? Have ministers in tan instant changed their 
shapes — their natures ? 

“ One month panegyrized into im';eis — the next transformed into 
monsters. 

“This is not in the nature of thing.. ; ..or in the nature of measures — 

E 2 
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must proceed from some secret latent cause, which I will not pretend to 
explain. 

‘‘ The present administration. 

‘^Are there not amongst them persons whose breasts glow with as 
much love for their country ;“-are as popular in it; — have as great a 
stake in the hedge of it ; — as free from the least suspicion of corrup- 
tion ; — from seeking to profit by the distresses of their country, as 
any that were ever known in this kingdom ? 

“ But I go further. — ITow void of colour, of shadow is the impotent 
menace thrown out — the calling upon the judicial capacity of Parlia- 
ment ? 

“ The thunder of your lordships* justice is a tremendous thing — not 
wantonly to be played with. 

“ Cannot ])cople please themselves with courting power, unless it 
comes armed with vindictive judicial inflictions? 

“ Puts me in mind of what I have read somewhere — I am not sure 
whether in my Lord Bacon or not — ’Tis in one of the moralizers upon 
the Heathen Mytliology. — lie draws a moral out of the known fable of 
.Jupiter and Senu^le. *Tis this : 

‘‘ ‘ Whoever courts pow'cr, armed with the thunder of vindictive inflic- 
tions, it is ten to one but he is the first to suffer by it himself.’ ” * 

Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to Mr. Dryrollcs, dated 
Dec. 19, 1755, gives the following excellent character of 
the Parliament which was now assembled : — 

“ The House of Commons sits three or four times a week till nine 
or ten o’clock at night, and sometimes till four or five in the morning. 
So attentive are they to the good of their dear country, that zeal has 
cf late trjins])orted them into much personal abuse. Even our insigni- 
ficant house sat one day last week till past ten at night, upon the 
llussiau and Hessian suljsidiary treaties ; but 1 was not able to sit it 
out, and left it at seven, more than half dead ; for I took into my head 
to speak upon them for near an hour, which fatigue, together with tlif 
heat of the house, very near annihilated me.” 

It is mentioned in Dr. Aiaty’s Memoirs of Lord Che.'s- 
terfield, that on this occasion, when he s|)okc wartniy, 
though without preparation, “he shone as usual, & did 
not seem to have lost any of his former vigour; but this 
* Har bricke MSS., V» iinpolc ; Hansard’s Pari. Hist. 
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3 xertioa fatigued him so much that he was obliged to be 
sarried home immediately after, & never again appeared 
as a speaker in the house.” 

In the House of Commons, the treaties were warmly 
rlebatcd, but on a division ministers had a majority of 289 
again.st 121. The following is Mr. Charles Yorke’s ac- 
count of Mr. Pitt’s speech on this question, as contained 
a a letter to Loi’d Chancellor Hardwicke, written on the 
1 3th of December : — 

“ Mr. Pitt spoke in a mucli lower tone last night, com- 
ilained he was not well; made apology for invectives; 
lecivilized the majority of the house, & particularly the 
profession of the law ; said he wo'’ always speak of mi- 
nisters with freedom in Parliament, as they deserved ; 
complained of Hanover influence for 30 years ; that the 
ministers had indulged the prejudices of the closet; Sir 
R. Walpole was the EiTglish minister who withstood them, 
but when he was gone, the isthmus was cut, & let in an 
inundation of subsidies, & German measures, to the ruin 
of this country.”* 

AnotluT letter, c-baracteristic of the Duke’s impetuous 
ti inper, and also at the same time of his great respect 
ami regard for Lord Hardwicke, was addressed by him to 
t ile Chancellor on the 17th of December, which is here 
< \(ractcd, though the matter to which the following pas- 
sage alludes cannot now be detailed ; — 

“ Allow me to say, my dear lord, that 

1 never was so much luu*t, as with your rcjiroach yester- 
day, which I declare I did not deserve. Your I’’ is ex- 
trcamly mistaken, & that all the world knows, if you can 
imagine that I value any ina'- a hundredth part so much 


" Hardwicke “ itS., Wimpole. 
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as I do you, or that I would prefer any one’s recommen- 
dations to yours. Your recommendations arc always 
orders to me, & I never did, or will dispute them, when 
your lordship insists upon them.”* 

The people of Great Britain were at this time shocked 
by the tidings of a most dreadful caithquake, which on 
the first of November had been felt all through Spain and 
Portugal, and many other parts of Europe, and had laid 
the city of Lisbon entirely in ruins, burying with them 
upwards of 100,000 persons. The King of England, on 
receiving an account of this de[)lorahle event from our 
ambassador at Madi’id, immediately sent a message to 
both ITouscs of Parliament, desiring their concurrence 
and assistance towards relieving the unhappy sufferers. 
A sum of £100,000 was unanimously voted accordingly, 
for the relief of the distressed people of Portugal. 

Mr. Warburton, in a letter to i\k‘. Hurd, says: — 

“ The relation of the captain of a vessel to the Ailmiralty, as !Mr. 
Yorke told me the story, has something very striking in it. lie lay olV 
Lisbon on this fatal first of November, jirejiaring to lioist sail for Eng- 
land. lie looked towards tlie city in the morning, which gave the ])ro- 
mise of a fine day, and saw' that proud metropolis rise above the waves, 
flonrishing in wealth and }dcnty, and founded on a rock that jiromised 
a poet’s eternity, at least*, to its graiidimr. He looked an hour after, am! 
saw' the city involvial in flames, and sinking in thunder. A sight more 
awful, mortal eyes eovdd not behold on this side the day of doom.” f 

During the cour.se of the year 175.5, Lord Chancellor 
riardwiekc’s old friend, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
wrote to him to solicit his interest to obtain his pi'omo- 
tion to a viscountey, which Lord Chesterfield, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had offered to recommend, la 
November of this year. Lord Newport was, accordingly, 
created Viicount .loeelyn. 'I'hc Earl of llardwicke 

'' llaidwjckf , \\ iiiipulc. t iSishup Warburton’s? (kirrespondeiit'o. 
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addressed him on this occasion, congratulating him on 
the event : — 

" Powis House, Nov. 1755,* 

“My Dear Lord, — I lay hold of the very first oppor- 
tunity to offer your lordship my most cordial congra- 
tulations on the new mai-k which you have just reeeived 
of tlie royal favour. It is no more than what your at- 
tachment to, & long labours in His Majesty’s service 
ave justly entitled y'' lordship to, & your friends here 
avc most sincerely wished & promoted for you. 

“ Your late Lord Lieutenant did, to my knowledge, 
very earnestly begin it ; & your present Loi’d Lieutenant 
did readily pursue it. They both did me the honour to 
consult me upon it, & I, with the greatest pleasure, con- 
curred with them ; tho’ it was so much your due, & the 
King was so graciously disposed towards your lords'', 
that I claim no merit in y'' success. May your lordship 
& }'our family long enjoy it, with increase of honour & 
advantage.” f 

Lord Chancellor Jocelyn tells Lord Hardwickc, in his 
reply,— 

“ I heg leave to acknowledge, with the highest grati- 
tiidc, your lordship’s powerful good othces with His 
Majesty on my behalf. As pleasing as this new mark of 
royal apjn’obati iji is to me, 1 receive it with fiir the 
gr('ater satisfaction, that your lordship lias had the good- 
ness to contribute so niir h to orocure it, there being no 
honour wlach I can hand down to my family, that 1 set 
an higher value u])on, than that of being allowed a sbarc 
in your lordship’s friendship, which will no less dignify 
my memory, than it has made my life pros])erous and 
happy.” + 

* Hardwicke M8S., Wimjiole. t Ibid. 1 Ibid. 
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Considerable alarm was, at the commencement of 
the year 1756, again excited throughout the nation 
respecting a projected invasion of this country by the 
French, reference to which has already been made in 
some of the Duke of New'castle’s correspondence. To 
such a height, indeed, had this teiTor reached, that both 
FIouscs of Parliament agreed to a joint address to the 
King, beseeching his Majesty that he would be graciously 
pleased to order a body of his Hanoverian forces to be 
brought over to be in readiness to assist in the defence 
of his British dominions. The 1st of April was, 
somew’hat injudiciously, chosen as the day for making 
so novel and unlooked-for an application. Indeed, in or- 
dinary times, the invasion which a])peured most to be 
dreaded by His Majc.sty’s attached subjects in England 
was the arrival here of His Majesty’s Hanoverian troops. 
The rejily of the King to tlie above addrc'ss, llie draught 
of which is in the handwriting of Lord Cliancellor Hard- 
wicke, \vas as follows : — 

“ 1 am alhvays glad to do any thing that is agreeable 
to my Parliament ; & as both houses desire that a body 
of my German troop.“ should be brought over hither, to 
assist in the defence of this kingdom, in the present criti- 
cal conjuncture, I will give immediate ordcj’s for that 
purpose, ” * 

An appalling account of a French fleet, which was seen 
cruising down the Channel, in terrible array, was shortly 
afterwards sent to the ministry ; but the ))hantom ap- 
pears soon to have vanished, as the Chancellor’s corre- 
spondents make no further allusiijii to this dis(|uicting 
topic. 

ft was propo.scfl, however, that a militia should be at 
* Haiwhvickc MS?!}., Wimpolc. 
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once established in the country ; in wliich all able-bodied 
persons should be made liable to serve for a certain 
period, and thus Old England might be rendered safe 
from foreign invasion on the one hand, and independent 
of Hanoverian military aid, — which appeared to be 
scarcely less dreaded, — on the other. A bill for this pur- 
pose was therefore introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, where, ‘from tlie feeling in the country already 
referred to, it passed without any serious opposition, and 
was afterwards sent up to the Lords. On the 24th of 
May, the third reading of the measure took place in the 
House of Peers, after wdiich there was a long discussion 
on the (piestion that the bill do pass. Earl Stanhope 
opened the debate, and supported tlic proposal, but was 
opposed by Earl Granville. The Duke of Bedford spoke 
strongly in favour of the bill, and was replied to by Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. It was ultimately rejected, by 
5!,) against 23. 

The arguments made use of on this occasion with 
rcsj)cct to tie; particular question in debate, are of less 
interest than the general matter and reasoning contained 
in Lord llardwicke’s speech. His observations on the 
c> il of the multiplicity of our laws, and the loose man- 
t er in which they are framed, arc even more applicable 
to the present time, than they were to that at which 
t iicy were spoken. The remark, too, as to the detieiency 
in our jurisprudential system, aiasing sometimes from the 
want of pi’opcr enactments, a; d sometimes only from 
want of execution of those which exist, and the distinc- 
tion to be observed between the two cases, is well worthy 
of reflection at this tlay. Probably, however, the division 
of duties which the Chanceflor allots to the two houses 
of parliament, might not lx- (|uite in unison with the 
opinions of the lower hou .■ now, who would feel eon- 
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siderably slighted in being deemed the mere consenters 
to the measures framed by the wisdom of the other 
branch of the legislature. Tlie inconvenience arising 
from the mode of making laws which he complained of, 
has doubtless mucli increased since Lord Hardwicke’s 
time. 

lie afterwards applies the principles which he had laid 
down witli respect to legislation, to the case before the 
house. 

The superior importance of moral effects to parliamen- 
tary enactments, wliich he here inculcates, of training and 
ordering the habits and feelings of a j)eop]c, — a notion 
which Burke afterwards expatiated upon and extended, 
— is well deserving of attention. The evil of the mul- 
tiplication of oaths which, since Lord Hardwicke’s day, 
under tlie system he complained of, grew so intoler- 
able as to have been remedied, is licrc forcibly exposed. 
As a whole this s])ccch, from which a few only of his 
observations are here selected, is deserving of deep 
attention by every lawyer and every statesman. 

My Lords, — We have it from the lii^hcst authority, that, in tlie 
multitude of eonusellors th^rc is safety ; but we, in this nation, may 
from experience say, that in the midtitude of legislatoj’s tJiere is con- 
fusicjii ; for our statute books are increased to such an enormous size, 
that tliey confound every man wlio is obliged to look into them ; and 
this is jdaiidy owing to a great change which has by degrees crept into 
our constitution. In old times, almost all the laws which were designed 
to be ])ublic acts, and to continue as the standing laws of this kingdom, 
were first moved for, drawn up, and ])asscd in this house, where we 
have the learned Judges ahvays attending, and ready to give us their 
advice and assistance. From thcxi* knowledge and experience, they 
must be allowed to 1)0 best able to tell whether any grievance com- 
plained of proceeds from a non-execution of the laws in being, and 
whether it be of such a nature as may be redressed by a new law. In 
the former case, a new law must be alw'ays unnecessary, and in the 
latter it must l>(‘ ridiculous ; and oliei; I)y the ojiinion and advice of the 
Judges, we find tha neither of these is the case, we have their assist- 
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aiicc, whereby we are enabled to draw up a new law in such a manner 
as to render it effectual and easy to be understood. This is the true 
reason why, in former times, we had but very few laws passed in parlia- 
ment, and very seldom, if ever, a posterior law for explaining and amend- 
ing a former. 

“ My lords, by this new method of law making, the business of the 
two houses seems to be so much altered, that I really think the writs 
of sinninons ought to be altered ; those for the other house ought now 
(o bo ‘ ad consulcndum,’ and those to the members of this, ‘ ad conseii- 
tieiiduin.* But this is far from being the only inconvenience ; the other 
house, by their being so numerous, and by their being destitute of the 
advice and assistance of tlie Judges, are too apt to pass laws which arc 
either unnecessary or ridiculous ; and almost every law they pass stands 
in iieed of some new law for explaining and amending it ; and we in 
this house, either through complaisance, or through want of time, are 
l)ut too apt to give our consent, often without any amendincnt. By this 
means it is that our statute books have of late years increased to such 
an enormous size, that no lawyer, not even one of the longest and most 
extensive practice, can prehmd to be master of all the statutes that 
relate to any one case that comes befon? him ; and this evil goes on in- 
cr(>a:!;ing so much every yeai*that it is high time for this house to begin 
to put a stop to it, by resolving not to pass any bill for introducing a 
new and standing law that comes from the other house, unless it conies 
np so early in the session as to leave us suilicient time to take the 
advice and assistance of the Judges upon it, and to consider every 
clause of it matui’tdy : and in every such case we ought to consider 
wlii’ther a new law he necessary for the jiurpose intended; for no new 
ought ever to be made unless it appears to be absolutely necessary, 
as a multitude of useless laws is one of the greatest jilagucs a pco])lo 
uin be exposed to; in the next place, we ought to consider wdicther the 
im ouvcnicuce or gi; vance intended (o be removed be of such a nature 
as to admit of being cured by any human law ; for if it be not, we 
r( (Kicr oui'selvcs ridiculous by the att<^mpt ; in the third [dace, we 
ouglit to consider whether, by endeavouring to remove the grievance or 
misfortune then complained of, w^e may ])robably introduce a much 
greater; and in the fourth place, we ought to examine very strictly 
whether the law' be conceived in such terms as may be effectual for the 
eml intended, and the several clauses so clearly expressed as can admit 
of no doubt. 

“ My lords, this bill likewise labours under the same inconvenience 
that most of our late new laws labour under, by which I mean that of 
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multiplying excessively, and in most cases needlessly, the number of 
oaths. We have already rendered oaths so frequent, that even perjury 
itself is, I fear, become familiar to many of the vulgar, and this bill 
will add greatly to the misfortune. I can see no reason why any man 
should be obliged to swear to his qualification, as he is to be fined if he 
acts without being duly qualified ; and in many eases an oath is to be 
administered where it is quite ridiculous to require any such solemnity. 
A militia man cannot by this bill be punished for being absent, for being 
drunk, for giving the lie to his serjeant, or for any other little peccadillo, 
without a solemn oath before a justice of the peace. But, my lords, it 
would be endless to take notice of all the errors, oversights, and imper- 
fections of this bill ; therefore I shall add Jio more, but conclude with 
declaring, that, in the light I view it at present, I cannot give my con- 
sent to its being passed into a law.” * 

Lord Chancellor Ilardwickc also expressed his strong 
objection to a clause in the bill, which enacted that the 
militia should be exercised on Sundays, after divine ser- 
vice, declaring his opinion, that if such a law was estab- 
lished there would be, notwithstanding the injunction to 
go to church, a constant fair and scene of jollity in the 
several parishes where these exercises were kept, and 
that the very semblance of religion would soon be 
abolished in this country. 

Sir Dudley Ryder, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
died in the month of June, quite unexpectedly, and 
vvh.ilc a patent was in course of preparation for elevating 
him to the peerage, by the title of Bai’on llaiTowby ; an 
honour which was subsc(|uently conferred on his son. 
Lord Waldegrave says of the Chief Justice, that he was 
an honest man and a good lawyer, but not considerable in 
any other capacity. 

The following is Horace Waljrolc’s account of the ap- 
[)ointincnt of his successor, where again his hatred to 
Loi’d Hardwicke is made manifest. 

“ Tlip groat ofHcc of (Jhief Justice being vacant by the death of Sir 
* *!arsard*s Pari. Ilisi. 
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Dudley Rider, Murray demanded it, without a competitor, because 
above competition ; and agreeably to his constant asseverations, that he 
meaned to rise hy his profession, not by the House of Commons ; 
though the jealousy of his aspiring in the latter had signally contri- 
buted to throw Pitt into his then opposition. As Murray was equally 
the buckler of Newcastle against his ally. Fox, and his antagonist, 
Pitt, —one may conceive how a nature so apt to despond from conscious 
insuflicienco, was alarmed at this event. No words can paint the dis- 
tress it occasioned more strongly than what Charles Townshend said to 
Murray himself, on the report of his intended promotion. ‘ I wish you 
joy,’ said he, ‘ or rather myself, for you will ruin the Duke of Newcastle 
bv quitting the House of Commons, and the ('liancellor by going into 
the lIou.se of Lords.’ ” * 

The letter whieh follows was addressed by Mr. Mun-ay 
to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, on the ofibr of the Chief 
Justiceship being made to him. 


“ 2Gt/t June, 175().f 

‘‘ My Lord, — 1 doi^'t know’ w’hethcr the way in whieli 
f chose to express my.self last night, when 1 said I had 
always considered tlie peerage & Ch. J. as going togetlicr, 
sulKciently conveyed that without tlie one I wished to 
decline all pretensions to the other. 

“ Upon reflexion, as I have no hesitation, & never 
tiionght otherwise, I think it the most decent w’ay to 
sj-i'ak to he understood ; for it wou’d grieve me cx- 
li('amly to have the King tw’ice troubled in any I’cspcct 
(bi my account. No possible event can alter my anxiety 
for his case or service. 

“ 1 beg once more to give vent to the sentiments of 
my heart by saying, that the sense of my obligations to 
your kP will be as conspicuous as my friendship to the 
Duke of New’castlc, which can only end wdth the life of 
“ y L’*" most obliged, & obd‘ humble scrv*, 

“ W. Murray."’ 


Memoirs. 
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The Duke of Newcastle was greatly perplexed with 
the present state of affairs ; and the removal of Mr. 
Murray from the House of Commons, it was obvious, 
must be ruinous to the ministry. The most extravagant 
offers are said to have been made to the Attorney- 
Genci’al to induce him to continue in his office, though 
on what authority these statements were originally put 
forth, I have been unable to ascertain ; and there is no 
allusion to any such offers among the papers of Lord 
Hardwicke, wlio would surely ou such an occasion have 
been consulted. In a letter written to the Lord Chancellor 
on the 27th of June, his Grace s])eaks of his “ jiresent 
most distressed situation.” After alluding to the Chan- 
cellor’s friendsliip for him, the Duke pi’occcds ; — 

“ There is only one further mark of it, which you have 
yet left untried, & that is, to endeavour to make the 
King easy, in my retiring from a situation where 1 can 

have neither case, (piict, satisfaction, nor success 

I shall wait the event of your conference; about the Att.. 
General. I must wish it success, & shall do my part in 
it on Tuesday.” * 

The Duke of Newcastle wrote acain to the Lord Chan- 

O 

ccllor, on the 28th of June ; and after mentioning the 
death of his sist(;r, which had just occurred, he went on 
to state, — 

“ Your lordship will see that I shall be necessarily 
prevented from paying my duty to the King for some 
days, & consefjuently from joining to-morrow with your 
lordship in recommending the Attorney-General to His 
Majesty’s favour, to succeed my (..ord Ch. Justice Ryder, 
& to be created a peer. I must therefore beg, that you 

* Hardwicke MSS., Winipole. 
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would add my most humble request upon this occasion 
to your own. Was I singly to consult my own wishes, 
or perhaps my own interest, your lordship knows what 
my thoughts are ; but when I consider that the present 
([ucstion is, whether Mr. Attorney-General shall remain 
in the House of Comtnons, out of the King's service, or 
1)0 Ch. Justice, & a peer, I own I think the first would 
he attended with great inconveniencies to the King's ser- 
vice, & 1 should hope that His Majesty woukl be gra- 
ciously ])lcased to grant his rec^uest, in consideration of 
llic zeal & ability, which he has shewed for a considerable 
number of years, in the employments with which His 
Majesty has honoured him.” * 

J'bc Attorney-General bad declared, that if his demands 
were not acceded to, be would no longer remain an officer 
ol tl )0 Crown in tlie House of Commons. 

The letter which follows is from the Duke of New- 
castle to the Attorney-General, wherein his Grace re- 
lates the substance of a conversation he bad had w ith the 
King on the subject of the peerage, W'ith which the pi’o- 
motiou to the Chief J usticeship was to be accompanied : — 

KensiiiytonyJnly 2n(l, l/fiO.'l' 

Dear Sir, — ^Thc King ask’d, whether T had seen 
Mnrrai). 1 said, yes ‘Well, what says he?’ ‘Extremely 
sensible, Sir, of your Majesty’s great goodness to him, 
but wishes not to accept the one w'ithout the other.’ 
‘Why! must I he forced? 1 will not malce him a Peer 'till 
next session.' ‘ Sir, all that Mr. MuiTay desires is, that 
they may be defer’d. I apprehend it would be difficult, 
tbo’ perhaps possible, to make the Chief Justice this 
term.’ ' I know, that may he delay’d ; or it is not neces- 
sary to do it now — and here ended the discourse. 1 

• Hardwicke MSS.. Wimpole. t Ibid. 
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hope I have done right, — I am sure I intended it ; — but 
it is my misfortune to be distrusted by those from whom 
I never did deserve it. 

“ I am, Dear Sir, 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Holles Newcastle.” 

“Mr. Atty-Gcneral.” 

Eventually, however, though not until some months 
had elapsed, the King’s reluetance to advance Mr. Murray 
at once to the peerage was overcome, and he was accord- 
ingly, on the 25th of October, |)romotcd to tbe Chief 
Justiceship of lingland, and created a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, by the title of liaron Mansfield. The day 
before his elevation, he addressed the following letter to 
Ijord Chancellor Ilardwicke, who had written to him to 
inform him of the good news of the King’s consent being 
obtained to bestow upon him these well-merited honours. 

SiDuIay Nif/hty "lAth Oct,, 1756.* 

“ My Loro, — I am just come to town, & found y"" 1‘” 
letter. It is impossible to say bow much 1 feel y P” 
great goodness & attention to me, throughout this whole 
affair. The business of my life, at all times, & on all 
occasions, shall be to show the gnititude with which 1 
have the honour to be, 

“ V L''*’” most obliged, 

“ & obed* hum. scrv\ 

“ W. Murray.” 

During August the Chancellor had, as usual, retired 
to Wimpole, for the vacation. A letter was written by 
him from thence, on the 26th of that month, to Lord 
Royston, in which allusion is made to some disorder 


* llarc^'vicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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under wliicli this young nobleman was then labouring, 
and which occasioned Lord Hardwicke considerable 
anxiety : — 

'‘Every turn in this case, as every thing that nearly 
concerns you, has a great effect upon my mind ; & such 
fi*e([uent changes & delays of cure, arc trials of patience, 
& reejuire a reliance on that good Providence, which go- 
verns all things.” * 

Mr. Charles Yorke had the misfortune to lose his only 
daughter, during the autumn of this year, on which occa- 
sion the Lord Chancellor wrote to him an affectionate 
letter of condolence, from Wimpole, where he was then 
staying, and which serves to exhibit Lord ITardwicke’s 
character in a domestic point, lie tells him, — 

“ We sincerely condole with you on the loss of the 
dear little girl, which was a surprize to us, notwithstand- 
ing your intelligence b^ yesterday’s post. It becomes us 
to submit with resignation to the providence of Ciod in 
such circumstaiiCes, in the manner you very rightly state 
it. He is able, &, if he secs it tit for us, will make It up 
to us fourfold. It was my misfortune to lose my first 
child somedhing c'arlier.f Thanks to the Divine goodness, 
it i' ls been abundantly made up to nu‘, & so 1 h()i)e this 
ios^ will be to you.'’ | 

in September ' iic Lord Chancellor bestowed upon Dr. 
Tucker a prebend at Bristol, on which a warm letter 
of tlianks was written by ihat gL utieman to Lord Hard- 
wicke, in rctiiiTi for this promotion. 

The letter which follows was addressed to Lord (dian- 
ccllor Hardwicke, by bis nephewg Mr. Jones, who tilled 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 

t His first daughter was here meant, who was a victim to tlie small pox 
during her infancy. Vi(/e ante, chap. H , p. 117. 

X Hardwicke MSS,, Wim])ole. 
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the office of secretary to the Duke of Newcastle. It 
relates to a message of a conciliatory nature, which it 
was at this time ])ro])oscd, that His Majesty should he 
induced, if possible, to send to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, but about the jirccisc wording of which 
some difference of opinion existed. 


** St. zUbans St., October 2(1, 17d0, 

“ at 

“ My Lord, — 1 have the honor to send this mes- 
senger to your lordship, by ni)- Lord Duke of Newcastle’s 
order, to acfiuaint you that Mr. Stone was with his 
Grace this morning ; and suggested the leaving out the 
words in the intended message to the Prince of Wales, 
which your lordship will find mark’d in the 2'' & 3'' lines 
of the 2*‘ page (viz*. — and ojdsapport to his government.) 
Mr. Stone’s I’cason for this is, that tho’ Ihe King might 
he sup])os’d to entertain a doubt of the Prince’s datp & 
gratitade ; yet, he tliinks he could not, without lowering 
himself too much, express an a[»prehension of his Royal 
Highness not .supporting lii.s govern mod ; and besides 
that, the requiring sucli an assui’ancc fi'om a Prince so 
young, might not only he letting His Majesty down too 
far, hut even he liable to some ridieide. 

“ I had my Lord Duke’s directions to wait upon my 
Lord President, & to ask his ojnniou upon this point. 
His lordship declar’d himsedf vert/ .strongfi/, for leaving 
out the w^ords in (picstion ; and added repeatedly, that, 
if they made a part of the message, they would certainly 
he understood to mean tne support of Ili.s Majesty's 
nuni,ster.s. 

“ My Lord President then obscrv’tl upon the words 
underlin’d in the fii'st page : — viz. And the only one 

* Ilar’w -ke MSS., Winii.olc. 
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which His Roijai Highness makes with regard to his 
cstahlishment. 

“ His lordship said tliat these words, if left in, miglit 
be consider’d as intended to pin down the Prince, in a 
manner whicli might prove offensive, from making any 
otlier requests of the same kind. And my lord added, 
tliat he was not quite sure wliethcr sucli an assertion 
might he thought to lie literally true ; as he had heard 
of Lord Euston, & some others, having been nam’d by 
His Royal Highness, as persons whom he should like to 
have in his fiimily. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle, (who went to Claremont 
this day at noon) is not yet inform’d of my Lord Pre- 
sident’s objection to the last mentioned words ; but his 
Crace will, 1 am sure, be vciy glad to know your lord- 
shli)’s sentiments upon that, as well as upon the objec- 
tion made originally by Mr. Stone, & concur’d in by my 
Lord President, to the words, and of support to his 
government, by the return of the messenger on Mondap 
mouiing, before he sees the King. As to these last 
words; in ease it should be indilferent to His Majesty, 
whether th..y shall stand, or be struck out; my Lord 
DuiM- would beg the favour of knowing particularly 
wh ther your lordship wmuld be willing that they should 
b; omitted. 1 must entreat the favour to have the mes- 
s.ige sent back. 

‘ I hope your lordshij) had a good journey to Wimpole, 
& found my Lady Ilardvvicke wei; there ; to whom I beg 
leave to offer my most humble duty. 

“ f am, with the greatest respect, gratitude, & attach- 
mrnt, “ My lord. 

“ Your lordship’s most liutiful, & most oN serv*, 
“ lIUGIl V^ALRNCE JoNES. 


“To the Lord Chancellor.’’ 
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Lord Chancellor Hardwickc replied to Mr. Jones’s 
letter in the following terms : — 


Wimple, Oct. 

“ Sunday.'^' 

“ Dear Cosin, — I return by your messenger the in- 
closed message, &, as my Lord President concurs with 
Mr. Stone in the oj)inion that the woi’ds — and of stipporl 
to his govo'nn/cnt — shou*' be left out, I i“oadily agree to 
it, & desire tliey may be so. The m(;aniiig of them is to 
rcc|uirc, & insist on, the concurrence in, & support of 
His Majesty’s measures, & not directly of bis ministers, 
tbo’ that might be included in tlu'in. But, if it is appre- 
hended that those words will strike any body immediately 
& originally in that light, & that an ill use may be made 
of such a construction, it is a reason for leaving them out. 
Besides, in a fair & reasonable eonstruetion, the ineccd- 
ing words — returns of dutp and g'ralilndc to the King, do 
include all we mean by the words objected to. 

“ As to the other words to whieh my Lord President 
alone has objected, 1 alhvays had my doubts about them, 
for the very reason whieh my Lord President mcjitions, 
viz., that they might seem intended to pin dowm the 
Prince fi'om making any other reejuest with regard to his 
establishment. They are certainly justified by being the 
very words of His R. H.’s letter to the King; & yet the 
fact, which Lord Granville mentions, of his having also 
in a mannei" ask’d my Lord Ku.ston & Mr. Onslow, is 
true. I therefore, upon consideration, think they had 
better be omitted ; & my opinion in general is that, in 
such a paper, any words not necessary in themselves, to 
which any friend ef conse(iiu;nee has an objection, whieh 
he lays w'eight upon, had better be omitted. 

* HanHvirke MSS., Wimpole. 
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“ Pray present my best eomplim® to the Duke of 
Ncweastle, & lay this letter before his Graee as my 
thoughts. 

“ I am, dear eosin, 

“ Your’s afFeetionately, 
“ Hardwicke. 

“ I found Lady Hardwieke very well. She joins with 
the rest of us in our eomplim‘“ to you, &e.” 

On the 13th of Oetober, Mr. Fox wrote to the Duke 
(if Newcastle, intimating his intention to resign office. 
He said — 

“The step 1 am going to take, is not only ncces- 
.sary, but innocent. It shall be accompanied with no 
complaint ; it shall be followed by no resentment. 1 
have no resentment, but it is not the less true that my 
situation is impracticable.”* 

Mr. Fox, accordingly, on the same day, tlrew out a 
paper, which was delivered to the King, who desired the 
l)id\o of NcwcastU; to preserve it. Mr. Fox stated in this 
document, — after alluding to a conversation that he had 
iiae with Lord Barrington, who tohl him that the Duke 
of Newcastle had said that he should offer Mr. Fox’s 
pi I' e to Mr. Pitt, if he was sure it would not offend 
Mr Fox: — 

” Tho’ 1 have behaved in the best manner 1 have been 
able to the Duke of Newcastle, yi ^ I find that my credit 
in the House of Commons diminishes for ivanl of sup' 
port, Sg think it impructicahk for me to carry on His 
Majesty's affairs, as they ought to be earned on. And 
tberefore beg leave humbly to a:’']iiaint Ilis Majesty that 
I wish some new arrangement to be made ; in w*"'', if tlis 

* llaniwicke MSh., vViaijiole. 
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Majesty tliinks me woi’thy of any employment, not of the 
cabinet, I will attend & give all the assistance I can in 
Parliament.”* 

He intimated also that he supposed his place would he 
offered to Mr. Pitt, whicli he hoped was in negotiation. 
The words in italics were scored under hy the King. 

Hie Duke of Newcastle immediately wrote to the 
Chancelloi", who was still at Wimjiole, informing him 
of what had taken place. Lord l lardwickc’s reply to this 
letter is as follows : — 

“ JVlmpley Oct. Wthy 1/56. 

“ Thursday morniny.^ 

“ My Df.ar Lord, — At my rising this morning at 7 
o’clock, I was surprised with your Grace’s letter of yes- 
terday evening, & the cojiy of Mr. Fox’s enclosed in it. 

1 agree with your Grace that his real view in the .step 
w'^’‘ he is going to lake, (as he calls it,) is — to make 
use of this o[)[)ortunity of distress to get his owai terms 
& all the power he wants. If the King would take him 
at his word, & come roundly into a resolution to take in 
Mr. Pitt, &c., (for one can’t desire the other particu- 
lars,) I think ho would ho disap] lointed, & rc])cnt this 
hasty measure. But Mr. Fox depends ujion it that this 
will not happen ; and it is very I'cmarkablc that this pro- 
|)osition & (juitting should come, & be -to he executed 
thro’ my Lady Y.,| the very day after she had told youi' 
Grace that you must do the lie.sl you could 'with Mr. Fox. 
for that you could not change him. These were her lady- 
ship’s words according to youi* Grace’s letter of yesterday. 
If Mr. Fox has found reason to think that the King has 
been newly set, or set himself against taking in Mr. Pitt, 
he may think such an ojiportunity advantageous to bring 

HaidwicV M' S., 


f Ibid. 


X Yarmouth. 
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about ]iis purjjoses. For, (tlio’ I may be mistaken,) I 
can never persuade myself that he wishes to quit, or that 
the D. of C.* intends he should. 

“As to the grievances he complains of, they arc 
mostly pretended, & none of them new except what he 
chases to call the message by my Lord Barrington. The 
want of power in the House of Commons in the disposi- 
tion of employments is, (as your Grace truly calls it,) 
the old story; & besides, I apprehend he has had his 
full share, & 1 have reason to believe this is the general 
opinion. As to Lord Jiarrington’s discourse to liim, I 
remember your Grace told me that Ihirrington intended 
to go, but I never heaixl what passed between them. 1 
tlien wondered y* his hmlsi* sir' think Mr. Fox his 
frierul ; & think it not impossible that, in order to ac- 
crctlit himself, he might make more use of your name 
than he should havc^done, & talk of Mr. Pitt’s coming 
in as more practicable than it was. This might make 
Mr. Fox apprehend the resolution might soon he taken, 

therefore I’c^oh c to be beforehand. I should also con- 
jecture that seeing a kind of recojrciliation made with 
ix'icester House, he may think that measure may have 
aii etfcct upon the opposition to make them, in a little 
<i no, y® more inclined to approach nearer to the adinin- 
i ( ration; &, therefore, he may intend to bring on a 
'ii riculty before you arc ripe for it, & chuse to appear to 
(juit, rather than be dropt. It was (or fear of operations 
of this sort, that I was o des: -ons that my LoihI Pre- 
sident sho'' make his visit imlnediatel^^ 

“ Your Grace docs me tire honour to ask me what 
language; you sh'* hold to the King ; and 1 will frankly 
tell your Grace what 1 think of that, upon what at 


^ Duke of ( *L kerliiud. 
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present appears to me. I submit it to you, whether you 
would not shew the King that Mr. Fox has no reason 
to take this part from any ill usage which he has re- 
ceived, in the way you have stated it to me, which I take 
to be very true. That this time twelvemonth y*" question 
was whether His Majesty should take in Mr. Fox or Mr. 
Pitt, and His Majesty very graciously shewed his pi’cdilec- 
tion for Mr. Fox, & preferred him. Idiat this was very 
high distinction & obligation ; & now Mr. Fox clauses this 
very time, when y‘‘ King’s affairs are under difficulties, & 
y“ Session of Parliament very near, to leave him. That, 
if he does so, it is Mr. Fox that lays His Majesty under 
the necessity of taking in Mr. Pitt, for tliat thci’e is no 
third party to take. It must he either the one, or the 
other. 

“ If the King sir' say. But Pill won I come, I would 
humbly advise your Grace not to give into y', hut, with* 
affirming any thing, to sup])ose it not imju’acticahlc. 

“ Jhit, before your Grace talks this language to the 
King, \v‘* not you think it right to see IMr. Fox yourself, 
for you will he better able to judge by a personal conver- 
sation, than by y” rejicrts of others. 

#*#**# 

“ As to Mr. Pitt, you know my thoughts, but I have 
no channel to him, nor have had any since September, 
1755. I have heard y* there is or has been some corres- 
pondence (1 mean only a very fail' civil one) kept up 
bet" Mr. Attorney General & Geo. Grenville; if so, 
might not some trial be made to sound y* way ? 

“ 1 an., &c. 

“ Hardvvicke.” 

On the diiy on which the Duke of Newcastle received 
Lord Chancellor Hardwieke’s letter, he replied to it in 
the follow'i'.u 'erms : — 
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Kensi/ngton, Fryday^ 

“ Oct, 17r)(), neat' four, 

“ My Dearest Lord, — The business is done, but we 
must strike whilst the iron is hot. My long letter was 
linishcd before 1 went to Court. I found the King in 
c:ood humour. I began with the paper which I had seen. 

I shewed how insidious & indeed false it was in every 
pait, the introduction, as if we had proposed or men- 
tioned Filt to him, & he always deferring to the King. 
In short, things press so, that 1 have not room to give 
you an account of the whole. What is to be done, my 
lord ‘s’ ‘ I (the King) knew a person of consequence, 

sciisc, and good intentions,’ (which person I know to be 
my L* Hyde, & hone.st Munchausen told it the King 
lliis morning,) ‘ said that there were but three things, 
— to call in Pitt, — to make uj) with my own family, — & 
my lord, 1 have forgot the third, l^itt (says the per- 
son) is a man, that wlien once be has takiai a part, will 
go thro’ with it steadily, & more ably than Fox.’ That, 
S'', says I, every body says. I then shewed the King a 
proper extract of y'' 1'”* letter, w*^'' had such an efi'cct that 
Ills Maj(??ty ordered me immediately, or gave me leave, 
t( liave Mr. I’itt siumded, whether he would come & 
s qipoit the King’s affairs, & be secretary of state, but 
diat was not to be named at first ; but what was more, 

I hut If he iroulu, he ahould aieel with or have a good re~ 
eeplioH. These were the King’s own words, & great 
use may be made of liicm,- mast make an im- 
pression. 

“ My Lord Granville, after I came out, carried in his 
paper ; 1 dare say did what he could to obtain a gracious 
answer. On the contrary, U‘ Granville told me tliat he 
found the King was so angvy with Fox, that he had 


Ilardwicke t .SS , Wiinjio^e. 
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rather have any body than him. The King underlined 
the paper, in L'' Granville’s presence, to shew him what 
part he was offended at. The King told G . that he had 
done too mxich for Fox, enumerated all the places & 
graces which he had shewed him, (I put His Majesty ati 
fait,) and then oi’dercd my Lord G. to tell Fox that he 
was much offended at this step, & that he would have 
him ap[)cal to his own conscience, whether he had done 
right in these circumstances. My L‘* G. told me he 
should carry the answer immediatedy, that he should not 
repeat the strong things w*^^'' the King said, that he w'ould 
do no hurt, that he would still endeavour to make him 
alter his mind, if it was otdy for one session. But this 
makes it absolutely necessary not to lose a moment in 
applying to Mr. Pitt. 7’hc great question that the King 
asked mo, I own 1 could not answer. What shall we 
do if Pitt will not come? Fox will then be worse. No, 
Sir, lie can’t be disobliged at it, for bis pa[)(;r is an advice 
to your Majesty to do it. The King talked w"* the 
greatest kindness of y’ 1*’, agreed i shoidd write to you, 
& consult w"' you. I told him 1 w'' send for yo\n* F to 
be in town on IMoiiday, & 1 do hope in this great crisis, 
which now dcj)eiids, at least at present, entirely upon 
Pill, & us, that your I'’ would be in town on Monday 
night. That the matter must be ciitanu’cd before that. 
The King asked me, Suppose Pitt will not serve 
w‘'‘ you ? Then, Sh I must go. He said, most gra- 
ciously & good humouredly, My lord, I know y*' faults, 
but I know also y'' integiity & zeal for vie; it will be 
the same; but, my lord, you will not be able to do me 
the same service when you are not in the ministry. If, 
Sir, there is a concert between Fox & Pitt, they must 
make y administration. In shoi't, he was in excessive 
good liUllKMil . 
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“ Lord HoJderncsse went in after Granville. The 
King gave him tlie paper to give me, told him the paits 
he liad marked, & wliy he had marked them, hut said 
not one word of Pitt. He did to my L‘* G., and saifl you 
would not like Pitt, w''‘ tlie other denied ; the King said, 
tlie way was to sound Pitt first, but did not say that he 
had agreed to it. My L'' IIo““ & I went together to 
Lady Yarmouth, whom vve found quite altered, saying 
good things of Pitt, but there must not be one moment 
lost ; & indeed if we don’t, as Munchausen advises, 
strike whilst the iron is hot, where sliall we he ? If my 
Ijord Granville persuades Fox to send him to the King, 
to let Ills Majesty know that since he is offended with 
tiic part Fox has taken, he will submit himself to the 
King, & stay as long as His Majesty shall think it for 
Ins service? Upon sounding it every way, both with 
IbtU'' & my Lady Y.,,she was of opinion with us, & she 
allows me to tell you, that it is our joint advice & desire, 
(hat your lordship would, immediately upon the receipt 
of this letter, write yourself to Mr. Pitt, to desire he 
would be in town on Monday, & that you would call 
u])on bin. on ’i’uesday morning. This is now in y’' 

[n.'-' cr, don’t boggle at it. You sec the King Avishes it, 
l .ady Y. advises it, & if it is i\ot done before L'' G. 

; tvirns to Goio't to-morrow% & the Duke sees the King 
('ii Sunday, nobody can tell Avhethcr it will CA^cr be done 
ill all, 8^ then it will fail, [>urcly from a scruple or nicety 
in yourself. I’o cncoui.ige y* i*' to take this necessary 
step, Holdernessc has this moment told me, that the 
liidy told him that Mr. Pitt AVv)uld come, there wiis a 
jtossibility things might go on well Avith the King, but 
w'”‘ the other never. 1 could say a vast many things 
uj)on this subject ; but all tuc ansAver I desire to Fox’s 
letter & y'' otlier one is. to have to meet you at 
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Powis-housc on Monday evening, & to let me know that 
the wishes of all y’' friends are complied w‘'', & that you 
have wrote by this messenger to Mr. Pitt who is now in 
Kent, & goes to Bath in a day or two. 

“ Ever 

“ Holles Newcastle.” 

J.iord Hardwicke accordingly wrote immediately to 
Mr. Pitt the folloAving letter. 


“ Tfhtiple, Ocf.lC)''', 

“ Saiurdatj.'^ 

“ Sir, — I ask much pardon for the libci'ty I am now 
taking, Avhich nothing can excuse but the occasion. 
Being desirous to sjicak to you u]wn an affair of great 
consequence, I pui’iiose to be in town on IMonday niglit, & 
must beg the fiivour of you to give me the meeting some 
time on Tuesday next in the forenoon. 

“ I hope this will not lie inconvenient to you, & Avould 
pi’opose to have the honour of seeing you at Lord Roy- 
ston’s liouse in St. Jamcs’s-squaic, at such hour as you 
shall ajjpoint. If an)' other jilace is moi'c agreeable to 
you, it will be the same thing to me. 

“ T sincerely congratulate you on y*^^ birth of your son, 
& hope my Lady Hester & he are both well. 

“ 1 am, with great respect, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most obed' & must humble scrv‘, 

“ Hardwicke.” 

The Chancellor went to London, is he intended, on 
Monday, the 18th of October, and on his arrival at 
Lowis-house he received this reply from Mr. Pitt. 


‘ liar vvi kc M8S., VViiniiolc. 
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“ Hayes, October 17**, J756.* 

“ My Lord, — No sort of apology can be necessary 
from your lordsliip, for giving me leave to wait on you, 
which I must always esteem a great honour. I will 
attend your lordship, as you pi’opose, on Tuesday next, 
at St. Jamcs-squarc, at the hour of twelve in the fore- 
noon. Give; me leave to return your lordship my very 
lumihlc thanks for the honour of your obliging con- 
gratulation and attentions for Lady Hester and the child. 
They ai-c both as well as possible for the time. I am, 
witli the highest respect, 

“ Your lordship’s most obedient 

“ And mo,st luunhlc servant, 

“ W. J’lTT.” 

On the Chanecllor’s return to torvn, he also found 
a letter fvoin Mr. Pox, expressing his wish that the ne- 
gotiation with Mr. l^tt might ho carried out, and his 
own dctcrminatioii to retire, and inclosing him a copy of 
the before mentioned paper, which had been delivered to 
the King. 

Txnxl Chancellor Hanhvicke wrote a letter to Lord 
li >yston, on the 2 1 st of October, in which he narrated 
tl:,; i)artienlars i)f his conference with Mr. Pitt, together 
\vith other events connected with the ministeiial nego- 
s iidions, and ex] cssed his own views on the subject. 

“ Powis lloifse, OeP 21, 

“ Dear Royston, — ’lis a vetlgar saying that walls 
have cars ; &, if they had tongues also, the walls of your 
dressing room would tell you a t^cry long story. There 
v as the scene between youi" friend Mr. Pitt & me last 
Tuesday in the forenoon, w'hich I chose as the place 
tieest from objection. The conference lasted full three 

t Ibid. 
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hours and a half, to the astonishment, 1 fear, of M'" 
Saubci’e & John Godfi'cy ; who must,' according to their 
bounden duty, have told you before now their suspicions 
of some terrible plot. But to confess the truth, — surely 
never was a nmre unsuccessful negotiator. We fought 
all the weapons thro’, but his final answer was totallii 
negative. He was very polite, & full of professions to 
me, but the grciat obstacles arc the D. of N. & measures ; 
& without a change of both, ’tis impossible for him to 
come. I made my I'cport yesterday to the King, & after 
having made it three times over you may be sure I have 
no mind to write it. His Majesty was e.xtremely gra- 
cious to me, gras c, but not much moved. Mr. Fox has 
not jet delivered up the seals, but a])pears determined 
to do so ; & the King as much determined not to suffei' 
him to keep them if he would. But I believe, in con- 
sideration of y“ ])rescnt circumstances, His Majesty will 
give him some other cmploj incut in his service, not in 
the cabinet council. He is much ])rov()kcd at Mr. F. for 
the part he has taken, & more especially for the time he 
has chosen to act it in. But at present everything is in 
uncertainty, & nothing is settled. If you have not .seen 
F.’s paper, 1 send it jmu inclo.scd. ’Tis the copy which 
I'lC sent me himself, with a vei'y civil letter, the moment 
I came to town. He took me jesterday into a corner, 
at Kensington, & told me his story & pretended grie- 
vances. ’Twas all civility & complaisance to me, but 
that goes for nothing. The conearrenl pla/i of both 
those gentlemen is to load the D. of N. They deny 
any concert, but I am convinced that I see symptoms 
of it. 

“ The copy'’ inclosed diflers fronr the original sent to 
the King in the places marked, I mean in phrase only. 
Pray bring >t ;• ) ,v]tl: j^'m. 
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TO 


“ Pray make my most affectionate compliments to 
J.a(ly MarclP & Lady x\nson. I rejoice to hear of all 
your good healths, & in particular that you continue 
sound. 1 hope you have been able to take some kind 
of exercise. How can you all bear to loiter in the 
{•ountiy, whilst the town is all in motion? 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“ H. 

“ I left your mother & Jem well, & expect them here 
on Saturday. Lord Anson was very well last night. 

Powis Homey Oct. 21, l/iKi, 
""At nUfht. 

“ PS. — 1 must add to my letter of this day a pheno- 
iiiouoii wliicli app(!ar'' at court at noon, & which I did 
not then ioiow. Mr. Pitt .sent this morning to my 
Lady Yarmoutli to desire leave to wait upon lier. He 
had that leave, & was, with her a great while. Nobody 
knows Avbat he has said to her, except that he has made 
vast professions to tlic King, & ])ro])oscd to her lady- 
sliip some soil of plan ; but whether he has adhered to 
or I'ceeded fro’ what be said to me she has not said, for 
she would ,'.ay not hing till she had related it to the King. 

1 1 ! ulcrstand he lias tlattcrcd me black & blew, but, if 
th.it be all, it passes for nothing. He will come to the 
I .ing’s levee to niorroAV, & T guess bring liis suite along 
voiii him. You may imagine that this sets all tlic coui't 
at gaze. 1 hear that Fox makes no ])art of his plan, 
which looks a little like eonceri with Leicester House. 
Wliat is most remarkable is, that he had never been 
with my Lady Yarmouth before in his life. You wlio 
htive read so many negotiations, know that great & 
impoiiant treaties are seldom settled by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, but at the coiu't of one of the contracting powers. 
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I think I have now told you news enough for one day. 
Adieu.” 

On the 20th of Oetobev tlic Duke of Neweastle ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Lord Chancellor: — 

“ Newcastle House, OeV 20**, 1756.* 

“ My Dearest Lord, — Tho’ a consciousness of my 
own innocence, & an indifference as to my own situa- 
tion, may, & 1 hope in God will, support me against all 
the wickedness & ingratitude which I meet with, yet 
your lordship cannot think that I am unmindful of or 
senseless to the great indignity put upon me by these 
two gentlemen. Next to niy own innocence, my only 
consolation is the justice which the King docs me, & 
therefore I hope that Ilis Majesty will look upon this 
refusal of Mr. Pitt, & the reason he glories in it, in tho 
same favourable light for me, that he has done Mi-. 
Fox’s quibhlings, & his accusation of me. Tho’ I don’t 
in the least doubt your lordshi|)’s justice & prudence, 
allow me only to suggest to your lordship the necessity 
of making the King sec that the whole is a concerl 
between Mr. Pitt & Mr. Fox. The views & principles 
upon which they act the same, viz. to make them- 
selves necessary, & masters of the King. That the accu- 
sation of me is the most unjust, grounded uiion false oi- 
rather no facts; th-at the only thing Mr. Pitt alledges 
t^against me is ihc comhicl of the tear. 

“ It is above me to give any advice. The King must 
talk to his other servants, the President, the Duke of 
Grafton, & the D. of Devonshire. You will lay me in 
the humblest manner at the King’s feet, with the highest 
sense of Ilis Majesty’s goodness to me, & Avith the 
* Ilardvvickc MSS., Wimpole. 
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utmost resignation to his royal will. But you will par- 
ticularly assui’e His Majesty, that as I find my con- 
tinuing in his service is made a reason for others to 
decline it, 1 shall with the same zeal, duty, & cheerful- 
ness receive his commands to retire, & serve him as a 
private person, & ever zealous subject. That I have 
always endeavoured to do whilst I was in his serviec. 

“ I am, my dearest lord, ever y’’^ 

“ Iloj.LES Newcastle.” 

The following indorsement, in the handwriting of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, is written on this letter. The 
portion of the letter referred to, is that com[)riscd in the 
last paragraph. 

“ ‘20th Oct. lyoG. After 1 had related to the K. the 
cGiifeience, which had pas.scd betw. me & Mr. P. the day 
helbre, I read all that ])art of this letter which is scored 
to His Majesty literally & distinctly.” 

The note wliich follows wsiS' appended to this letter by 
the second Lord Hardwicke. 

‘‘ N.B. There was no other concert between Pitt & 
Fo , than both uniting in a desire to get rid of the 
!)e ;e of N — tie. The latter had certainly a desire to 
he connected wnth the former, who when he came in 
have nothing i.j do with him. The D. of Cumb'' wars 
Pox’s principal abettor & adviser. H.” | 

On the 24th of October, another conference took 
place between the Chancellor & Mr. Pitt, of wdiich 
a full account has been left by Loi'd Hardwicke. On 
this occasion his lordship informed Mr. Pitt of his 
having communicated to tlie Xing all that had taken 
])lace during the former interview ; but that His Majesty 
did not think that what had oc ..n suggested w^as either 
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for liis or for the public service. This conference ended 
in Mr. Pitt decliiving to Lord Hai-dwickc as narrated by 
the Chancellor : — 

“ That he was surprized that it should be thought 
[)Osslblc for him to come into an employment to serve 
with the D. of Newcastle, under whose administration 
the things he had so much blamed had happened, & 
against which the sense of the nation so strongly ap- 
peared; & I think he added, which administration could 
not possibly have lasted, if he had accepted. 

“ In answer to that, I sjiid some general things in the 
same sense with Avhat I had mentioned on that head on 
Tuesday last. 

“ He then rose up, & we parted \vith great personal 
civility on both sides.”* 

The following is indorsed on the relation of the con- 
ference. 

“ Head to the King in his closet at Kensington, Tues- 
day, October 2G, I7.5G.” 

The Duke of Newcastle now determined absolutely 
on resigning his place in the administration, and Lord 
Hardwickc also came to the rcsolutioi\ of giving up 
the great seal, and I’etiring altogether from official life. 
The letter which follows, from the Duke of Newcastle 
to the Chancellor, alludes to this subject, and presses 
on him the expediency of doing it without delay. 

Neivcaistle lloufio^ Xov. 2nd, J/oO.f 

“ My dearest, dearest Lord, — You know, you sec, 
how cruelly 1 am treated, & index'd persecuted by all 
those wlu now surround the King; the only comfort I 
have is in the contijiuance of your Lordship’s most cor- 
* Faidwi*.ke MSS., V/impok. f Ibid. 
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LUal friendship & good opinion. The great & honourable 
part which you arc resolved to take will be my honor, 
^lory, and secuinty, & upon which I can & do singly 
I'cly. I despise testimonies from others, who, foi* 
tlieir own sakes as well as mine I should desire not to 
rive any of that kind at this time. But, my dearest 
Lord, it would hurt me extremely if yours should be 
long delayed. I submit the particular time entirely to 
\'(ni, grateful for it whenever it shall happen. I must 
'lavc a ti’casury to-morrow, & another on Saturday I'or 
the despatch of necessary business ; & I propose to (piit 
)n Monday, for (juit before the next day T must & will.” 

On the 1 1th of November tlic Duke of Newcastle 
|uitt,cd office; and, on the 19tli of the same month 
[yard Chancellor llardwicke resigned the Great Seal. 
Mr. Pitt was ap])oiuted Secretary of State; the Duke 
)f Newcastle was succeeded at the Treasury by the Duke 
af Devonshire, and Lord Anson at the Admiralty by Earl 
rc'inple. Mr. Legge became Chancellor of the Excluxiuer 
ID the room of Sir George Lyttelton, who was elevated 
h) the peerage by the title of Baron Lyttelton ; and Mr. 
(ieorge Grenvilhi was made Treasurer of the Navy in 
the [dace of Mr. George Bubb Dodington. But few 
aloer material ch>nges were made in the administration. 

Lord Mahon says the Duke of Newcastle ” was fol- 
lowed, to tlie general reg'Td of ♦^Ik* nation, by his con- 
itiinl: friend, and the main [dllar of his administration, 
die Earl of Hardwickc, whose advancing years had for 
jomc time past counselled rct'rement. Never has the 
ligh office of Chancellor been more uprightly, more 
eaiTicdly, and more ably filled,’ * 

Even Lord Waldegrave admits that Lord llardwicke 

* Hist, of England. 
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resigned “ much to the regret of all dispassionate men, 
and indeed of the nation in general.” * Horace Wal- 
pole himself states “ that great efforts had been used to 
retain him.”f 

The following extract from the Diary, in Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke’s own handwriting, records some parti- 
culars connected with this event ; — 

“19 Nov. 175G. Resigned the Great Seal, voluntarily, 
into Ilis Majesty’s hands, at St. James’s, after I had 
held it 19 years, 8 months, & 16 days.” 

The retirement of such a man as Loi'd Chancellor 
Mardwicke, from the high judicial and ])olitical dignity 
which for nearly twenty years he had filled with such dis- 
tinguished eminence, was an event which formed a,n era, 
not only in his own life, hut also in the history of his 
country. In the legal annals of this nation, it douhtlcss 
constituted a very important and Inenun-able epoch. As 
tlie office AA"as one which, — though ordinarily regarded as 
the furthest point of ambition with the most giftcal law- 
yers, — had been only reluctantly ))rcssed uj)on him, and 
the anxious duties of which ho had not sought but 
avoided, so was his reliiupiishment of it the result of 
no compulsion or necessity ; hut lie voluntai'ily resigned 
this exalted station, full of honours and of well-earned 
reputation, venerated by all the members of that pro- 
fession of which he was alike the glory and the head, 
and regretted by all good and dispassionate men of 
whatever party throughout the empire; — a reward than 
which no distinction eouki be higher, and which well 
deserv'^ed merit only can serve to ensrre. 

The length of time during which he had filled the j)osl 
of Lord High C! uinccllor, and the importance of tiic* 
period durinir wljich lie had presided in this dignilied 

’ Isiii uuirs, f Ibid. 
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office, wolilcl alone render his career remarkable. One 
only of his predecessors, Lord Chancellor Egei-ton, the 
immediate precursor of Lord Bacon, occupied that scat for 
so gi’cat a space ; and one only since Lord Hardwicke’s 
time, Lord Chancellor Eldon, has retained it so long. 
Neither of these distinguished men, however, filled this 
eminent station at so eritieal or so meinoi’ablc a time 
as that during which Lord llardwicke was Chancellor. 
If wc consider the numerous events of deep importance 
wliieh occurred while he held the Great Seal, — the re- 
bellion of 1745, — the trials of pcei-s at which he presided, 
— the different leading political tiansactions which he 
influenced, both foreign and domestic, — the various legis- 
lative measures which he framed and ordered, — and, 
above all, the judicial decisions which he pronounced, — 
ve cannot hut consider his career in this exalted office to 
liav(; been alike honourable and distinguished. As regards 
fhe equity system which he framed, if it has fallen but 
to few to have; twenty years uninterruptedly to carry out 
lluMr own thcovy, still fewer have had so grand and per- 
fect a theory as he propounded to carry out. 

"fhe nundicr of eminent men who, during his time, 
anil in most eases through his influence, ssei'c ])romoted 
to judicial offices — Lee, Parker, Strange, Uyder, Foster, 
Ikaft, Denison, Wihnot, and, above ill, Mansfield — is at 
once a glorious feature in his career, and is in the highest 
degiee creditable to his diseernnumt. 

In the article already quoted iioin, in the Annual l\c- 
,i;i'Sk'r, is the following character of Lord llardwicke, as 
Chancellor : — 

‘ In judicature his firnmess and dignity '.vcrc evidentfy dei-ivcd from 
Ids consummate knowledge and tu'ems . aad the mildness and humanity 
with which he tempered it, from the best heart, lie was w'ondcrtully 
happy in manner of debating eai i '■ upon the bench, winch he did 
copiously and elaborately. Ilis a|i''reheusion was so ipiick and steady' 
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that it was unnecessary to repeat facts or reasonings, which had once* 
been stated, a second time. Ilis attention to the arguments from the 
bar was so close, and so undisturbed by impatience, or any passion or 
aifec^tion of his mind, that he condescended to learn from the meanest, 
whilst he every day instructed and surprised the ablest. He gave the 
utmost scope to the objections which pressed strongest against his oph 
nion, and often im])roved them. But his judgment was so correct anO 
excellent, that even his unpremeditated opinions were generally ackiTow- 
ledgcd to be profound, and to turn upon the best points which the cause 
afforded ; would bear examination Avhen reduced into written re])orts ; 
and give the highest satisfaction to the parties for their justice, and to 
the lawyers for the skill and discernment with which he formed them; 
ethtiu qiios contra statmt fcqnos et placatos dimisit. 

“ ITis extraordinary despatch of the business of the Court of Chan- 
cery, increased as it was in his time beyond what had been known in 
any former, on account of his established reputation there, and the ex- 
tension of the commerce and riches of the nation, was an advantage to 
the suitor, inferior only to tliat arising from the acknowledged ecpiity, 
])erspicnity, and precision of his decrees. 

‘^Tlie manner in which he presided in the House of Lords added 
order and dignity to that assembly, and expedition to the business 
transacted there ; his accpiaintance with the rules and precedents of it 
])reserving the strictest decorum, and his mast(‘rly abilities in preparing 
and conducting matters of parliamentary proceeding having gained him 
more weight there than perhaps ever belonged to any one of his prede- 
cessors.’’ 

The following just, ])OAV0i’ful, and eloquent ti'ibute to 
the supremacy of Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke as a lawyer 
and an equity judge is from the pen of l^ord Campbell, in 
the interesting work by him already several times referred 
to. This noble and learned writer, who, from his ability 
and eminence in his profession, is so well adapted to 
estimate Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s merits, whom he 
characterizes as “the man universally and deservedly 
considered the most consummate judge wdio ever sat in 
the Court of Chancery,” — thus pfirticularizcs the various 
([ualities and endow ment^' of this great jurist : — 

“ Viewed a i.,.igistrat, si, ting; o:i Ids tiibunnl to administer jusliu'i 
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I believe that his fame has not been exceeded by that of any man in 
ancient or modern times ; and the long series of enlightened rules laid 
down by him having, from their wisdom, been recognized as binding 
on all who liave succeeded lihn, he may be considered a great legislator. 

II is decisions have been, and ever will continue to be, appealed to as 
iixing the limits and establishing the principles of that great judicial 
system called equity, which now, not only in this country and in our 
colonics, but over the whole extent of the United States of America, 
regulates j)roperty and personal rights more tlian the ancient common 
law.” 

Of the judgments of Lord Chancellor Hardwickc, the 
same noble and learned biographer writes thus : — 

“Tliese performances certainly do come up to every idea we can 
form of judicial ('xeellcnce. They arc entirely free from any parade of 
Irarning, or tlie affectation of pointed or antithetical sentences. Two 
objects seem entirely to absorb the attention of the judge — 1. Properly 
to a<ljnst the disput(‘d rights of the jiarties ; 2. To establish a rule by 
'vhieh similar questions may he solvtal in future. Tie was anxious to 
bring (;very ease within the seojic of some general principle which he 
nmneiated or defined, guarding it with its ])roper conditions and ex- 
ceptions. lie did not deddc every case upon its ^ fipecinl ties' or 
|)e(‘uliar eircumstnuees, — leaving the yirofession entirely at a loss with 
vo.sjiect to the general ju incijde which had been discussed, — nor did he 
w rest the pceidiar eircumstanees of the case to make it conform to his 
(‘anon. Ihr Ing lucidly stated tlie allegations on each side, and accu- 
ra '!y enumeratf'd ilio facts wiiieh were (‘stahlished, he projiounded the 
<p’ stiou or (piesfions which they raised, and on which Ids dcciTC must 
d< ji(‘ud. Then recollecting the observation of liOrd Paeon, that ‘his 
» cjiiity w^as to be tid en from his books, and not from his brains and 
that ‘ the ChaiKiery was made to supply the law, not to subvert the 
law ,’ he reviewed all the authorities ujion the subject, and if none of 
tliriii were expressly in point, hi tried » . educe from them by analogy a 
Tide which hiu’inonized with, tlnmi in piim-iple, and which might ecpii- 
tably govern all casi‘s similarly circumstanced. He never resorted, 
howciver, to forced inter [iretations or tamied analogies, and he was 
always anxious to siqiport his or-inion by legal yirec'edents, in the 
selection and apyilication of wdiieh lu; was particularly happy. Nor 
was he betrayed into the seductive and dangerous practice of laying 
down rules in loose and sw'ecping terms, which nught carry their 
authority far beyond the jioiiit e=er >sary to be decided, and mis- 
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dlievously include cases wliicli were not then in contemplation. He 
therefore expressed himself in the most guarded terms, and mentioned 
distinctly tlie (jnalifications with which lie meant his opinion to be 
received.’" 

As regards the style of Lord Hardwicke’s judgments, 
Lord Campbell says that they 

“ Are deservedly praised for luminous method in the arrangement of 
the topics, and elegant persjiicuity of language in the discussion of 
them. But I will venture to point out what 1 consider their peculiar 
excellence — the fair and manly manner in which the argumeuls are 

stated which are to he overrided Lord Ilardwicke always fully 

sees and ajiprcciates the arguments against the side which he adopts, — 
restates tliein with additional force and clearness, and ndhtes them so 
satisfactorily as almost to bring conviction to the minds of those who 
had invented them, and had for a time been the dupes of their own 
subtilty. 

“ By these means, (concludes Lord Cam])hell, in his mast(‘rly sketch 
of the cliaracter of (his great Chancellor,) Lord Ilardwicke, in a tew' 
years, raised a rejiutatioii which no one presiding in tlu‘ Court of 
Chancery has ever enjoyed, and which was not exceeded by that of tlie 
great Lord Mansfield as a coinniou-law judge. The wisdom of his 
decrees was the theme of universal eulogy. “ Ktiain quos contra 
statuit icquos et placatos dimisit.” Such confidence was there in his 
administration of justice, that the business of the Court was greatly 
increased, and it is said that more hills were filed under him than at 
any subsequent time, although (he property administered by the Court 
of Chancery has since been increased sevenfold. There were still rare 
complaints of delays in Chancery, from the intricate nature of the 
inquiries, the deaths of ])arties, and other inevitable olistructions to the 
final winding up of a suit ; but by great exertion arreai’s were kept 
down, ^and this is fondly looked back upon as the golden age of 
equity.’ ” * 

The learned contributor to the Law Magazine, before 
quoted from, thus characterizes the career of Lord 
llardwieke as Lord Chancellor: — 

“ Tlie wisdom of Ids deeroes was the theme of universal eulo.«y. 
Tlie only failing which the ino?.! cajdious could pretend to detect in his 

• Lives of the Chaucelloi's. 
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jiulgmcnts was, that he sometimes betrayed an inclination rather to base 
them exclusively on the foundation of pure reason, than to frame them 
according to the strict tenor of the positive regulations by which that 
reason ought to be modified and controlled. The accusation is a 
<»-encral one, and one that it might at j)resent he equally difficult to 
refute or substantiate. Even admitting it to he well founded, it would 
probably with many still remain a question how far such a charge 

should 1)0 made a subject of reproach, and how far of praise 

The manner in which he acquitted himself of the ordinary duties 
of his office must be estimated, not according to wdiat the state of the 
Court of Chancery ought to be, or what he himself might have made 
it, but according to what it actually was. It is not to be wondered at, 
if disappointed suitors and envious enemies should have made it a 
(barge against Lord IJarawiekc that he was not so expeditions in 
d('livering his judgments, as the inq>atieiiec of the former, or the 
malignity of the latter could have desired. But when we find that 
impartial and disinterested, not to say com})etcnt judges, have dw(*lt 
with admiration on his mode of conducting the business of the Court, 
and especially, (considering the obstacles that stand in the way of 
e\]>edition,) on the des])atch with which it was disposed of, we may 

safely reject this iniputalion as frivolous or unfounded 

“ When we find that the average nnmher of hills filed in the Court 
<»f Chancery, while Lord llardwicke presided there, fell very little short 
of two thousand, we cannot in reason feel much surprised that there 
should have been an ari(?ar of cases on the list, and that some delay 

should have taken ])lace before each cause could find a hearing 

“The ample stores of legal wisdom which he furnished to the 
v' ^ id, while he presided in the Court of Chancery, are treasured in the 
iUi)orts of Atkyns, and of Vesey, senior. The first volume of the 
firmer w«as puhlislM*d the year after I.ord llardwicke had resigned tlic 
s. a). The cases, i.,st(\'id of being classed according to the chronolo- 
gical order of decision; were placed under separate heads and titles, 
aftm- the manner of a digest • but t^'^s plan being generally disap- 
pi-oved of, as less convenient lor occasir lal reference, was discontinued 
in the next Volume, (published in 1 /()/,) wherein the usual mode of 
arrangement was adopted. Mr. Vesey’s work was not given to the 
l)uhlic till 1/71. It w<)uld be difficult to find in any age or nation, as 
the production of a single man, a more various or comprehensive body 
ot legal wisdom than is coiitainol i i these volumes. Though, upon 
the wlitfie, arranged with more care than the collection ot Mr. Lee,* 

* Cases /('////*. iiardwicke. 
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they liave not preserved the speeclies of the Chancellor with such 
accuracy as to convey a distinct impression of the style of his elocu- 
tion. But however much we may regret in a literary point of view the 
condensed form in which the cases arc published, if we look upon tlicin 
as law reports, their conciseness certainly cannot be considered other- 
wise than a merit. 

framing his judgments Lord Hardwicke appears always to have 
been anxious to bring the case within the scope of some broad general 
])rinciplc. This, however, he never effected by means of forced interpre- 
tations or fanciful analogies. He was always careful to sup[)ort his 
o])iuioii by the authority of legal precedents, in the selection and appli- 
cation of w'liich he was jiarticularly hapj^y. Again, his regard for 
principles never betrayed him into the dangc^rous practice of giving his 
own judgments in such loose and general terms as might extend tlieir 
authority too far. It was his invariable ])raetice to express himself in 
the most guarded terms, and to mention distinctly the (pialitications and 
restrictions with which he meant his opinion to be received, so tliat his 
jiidgments were effectually prevented from acquiring, as ])rccedents, a 
wider application than it was liis original design to give them. For 
illustration, and in tlie absence of other authorities for a guide in his 
arguments, lie frc'ipiently had recourse to the civil law, with which, 
like his illustrious contemporary, Manslield, though not perhaps in so 
great a degree, he had familiarized himsell’, and lor which, in common 
with all w'lio have made it their study, he entertained the highest re- 
spect. It might j)Ossibly be in part the result of his accpiaintance with 
the writings of the ancient civilians, that his judicial arguments were 
peculiarly distinguished by the (|ualities for which they have been 
deservedly praised, nanudy, luminous method in the arrangement ot 
the topics, and elegant perspicuity of language in the discussion of 
them. When luj delivi'red his ojiinion on any case of importance, he 
was so far from wishing or attempting to jiass over the objections 
which had been suggested by those who argued on the opposite side, 
that he freipiently rejieated them in such a way as to give them greater 
foree than liad been claimed for them at the bar. The masterly manner 
in which h(‘ afterwarils refuted them gcmerally called forth the admira- 
tion, and extorted the assent even jf those who had originally pro- 
jionnded them. By the constant attention he al ways paid to the speeches 
ol the biir, lie accjuired, during the progress of the cause, a mass of in- 
formation, 01 which he did not fail to find th(‘ advantage in drawing u]) 
his judgment, lie did not aff to he above learning from any, even 
thcyouL’g<‘st ;md t iiK” penenced of the barristers wlio argued before 
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liim ; and though it is to be supposed he often had to listen to the 
redundancies and siiperfluitics wliich too often disfigure the oratory of 
our courts, (perhaps the Court of Chancery more than any other,) his 
courtesy and politeness always prevented him from testifying the 
slightest impatience 

Lord llardwicke never gave in to this failing ; * for a failing it uri- 
doiihtcdly was, to whatever exhibitions of talent it may have given 
occasion. He was always careful, not only to listen with patience and 
attention to the bar, hut, what is sometimes of still greater importance, 
to make it appear that he did so ; a practice which no judge who has it 
at lieart to be poj)ular among his own profession can safely neglect. In 
tins respect, also, the evenness and placidity of his tcmj)er gave him great 
advantages. On no occasion was he ever betrayed into ebullitions of 
temper, such as, both before his time and siiuT, have so often degraded 
the dignity of our courts of justice. The alfahility and the courtesy of 
his general demeanour towards the bar, and the solicitors of the court, 
to which he had been in no small degree indebted for his })rofcssional 
advancement, was in no degree lessened wlicn he had reached the sum- 
mit of legal honours,” 

Tlic following anecdote may pcrha})S serve to evince 
tiiat the courtesy of tlie Chancellor was extended not 
only to the counsel, and solicitors, but also to the 
suitors Avlio came before him. 

X cause wjis iK'ing argued hofoi’c Lord Chancellor 
llardwicke, in which a grandson of Oliver Cromwell, 
V !!() bore the Ihotector’s surname, was a party. The 
( "unsel opposed to him took occasion to cast some rc- 
llections on tin memory of his ancestor, on which Lord 
Chancellor llardwicke said, “1 observe Mr. Cromwell 
standing outside the bar there, incouveuieiitly pressed by 
+hc crowd; make way tor hiui, that ho may sit by me 
oil the bench.” This had the effect of silencing the 
uneallcd-for sarcasms of the advocate, who thenceforth 
modei’atcd his tone, f 

It has been asserted tl.a' Lord Hardwicke’s fame 
as Chancellor has suffered from the loose and iii- 

* Inaltention to the arguments of ' .a. .sel, f Law Magazine. 
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adequate manner in which his judgments were reported, 
which arc thought by some not to bear out the reputa- 
tion which lias been awarded to him ; and Lord Thurlow 
used to say that his decisions as Chief Justice, whieli 
arc recorded much more am])ly and correctly than tliose 
as Chancellor, were abler than tbe otbers. 

The extracts given in these pages from his own 
manuscript draughts of his judgments, and the skeletons 
of them made by bim, may scu-ve to atfoi'd a foir notion 
of his powers and genius hero, and must, T think, equal 
all we have I'cad or conceived of his abilities as a jurist 
and a judge; to which also should be added his S 2 )eeches 
on leading constitutional to])ics. 

In the discharge; of his duty, annexed to tbe Chan- 
c{;llorshi2), of Speaker of the House of Lords, Lord 
llardwickc was no less eflicient than when ])resi(ling in 
his own court. The personal res])ect which he inspired 
added much to his oHicial dignity; and the attention 
which he himself paid to all that i)assed, taking copious 
notes of the debates, bad its due influence in inducing 
others to follow his example. 

The forcible though mild rebidic administered by 
him, on one occasion, to an irregular sally by an intem- 
perate young 2)ccr has already been given, and serves to 
exhibit a sample ol' his quiet though effectiv'c mode of 
bestowing chastisement on a disorderly debater. 

Indeed the career on the woolsack of Lord Chancellor 
Tlardwieke might be said to alford the stronuc'st ai-iju- 
merits, both for und yyairst the proposal, which has 
soiiictirnes been entertained, of separatiiiju^ the j)rofessioncd 
and political functions of the first Judge of the land. 
In favour of the measure, as sj. owing how mucli thc 
attention of the (Jiancelloi is liable to be trespassed upon 
oy state afl whk ’i must divert bim from his more 
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iiTiiiuidiatc duties ; and how great peril there must often 
be of some political or private prejudice interfering to the 
jictual, or at any rate, (which is in itself vciy baneful,) 
to the suspicion of hindrance to the administration of 
justice, both in the Court where he ordinarily ])resides, 
and also when called upon to assist at trials, such as those 
wliich took place btdbre Lord llardwieke as Lord High 
Steward. On the other hand, lus exam])lc might be in- 
stanced against the necessity for the measure adverted 
to, as it may be fully evinced in the case of the great man 
before us, that the most important political position, in 
times the most eventful, and the utmost activity in the 
discharge of these labours, are not at all incompatible 
with the most [jcrfect and most satisfactory performance, 
free from all sus|)icion, of his judicial dutic's. And it might 
also be well argued that a great constitutional lawyer, 
and one who is wadi ac(iuainted with the practical opera- 
tion of our legal system, ought ever to be selected to swaiy 
largely tlu' councils of the state Nor is it probable that, 
to the same extent, interferences of this nature with his 
duties as a judge will again occur; as soon indeed may 
we look for this, as foi- another llardwieke. To divide 
itilo several this noble and im[)ortant otlice, which has 
been so dignified by the mode of its discharge, and been 
ound so advjmtageous in the union of its functions, 
noulcl be to deprive the prolessioo of its ehoicest gem. 

Oi) l ord Mansfield taking leave of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s liin, wlieii he was raised to the bench, the usual 
eompliineiitary speech was delivered by Mr, Charles 
Yorke. The reply of the Chief Justice contains the 
I'ollowing eloquent i)anegyric on Lord Hardwieke: — 

If I have luul, in any measiaT, success in iny profession, it is 
owing to the great man who lias presided in our highest courts of judi- 
cature the whole time I attended tho \r. It was impossible to attend 
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him, to sit under him every day, without catehing some beams from his 
light. The disciples of Socrates, whom I will take the liberty to call 
the great lawyer of antiquity, since the first principles of all law are de- 
rived from his philosophy, owe their reputation to your having been the 
reporter of the sayings of their master. If we can arrogate nothing to our- 
selves, we can boast the school we were brought up in ; the scholar may 
glory in his master, and we may challenge past ages to show us his equal. 

My Lord Bacon had the same extent of thought and the same 
strength of language and expression ; but liis life had a stain. 

My Lord Clarendon had the same ability and the same zeal for the 
constitution of liis country ; but the civil war prevented his laying deeji 
the foundations of law ; and the avocations of politics interrupted the 
business of the Chancellor. 

My Lord Somers came the nearest to his character, but his time 
was short, and envy and faction sullied the lustre of his glory. 

It is the peculiar felicity of the great nnin I am speaking of, to have 
presided very nearly twenty years, and to have shone with a splendoui 
that has risen superior to faction and that has subdued envy. 

“ I did not intend to have said, I should not have said so much on 
this occasion, hut that in (his situation, with all that hear me, what I 
say must carry the w'cight of testimony, rather than a])pcar the voice oi 
panegyric. 

For yon. Sir, you have given great plerlges to your country ; and, 
large as the expectations of the public an' concerning you, I dare say 
you will answer them.” 

A legal l)iograi)lier, being desirous of writing, among 
others, the life of Lord Mansfield, entreated hivS Iordsln|) 
to furnish materials, in addition to those he already had, 
as he wdshed to perpetuate the memory of so great a 
luminary of tlie hnv. The answer given by his lordship 
was as follows : — 

“My success in life is not very remarkable ; my fatlierwas a man ot 
rank and fashion ; earl> in life 1 was introduced into the best company, 
and my circumstances eiialjlcd me to support the character of a man 
of fortune. To these advantages I chiefly owe t/ success ; and there- 
Ibre my life cannot be very iiiterestiiig ; but if you wish to employ your 
abilities in writing the life of a truly great ajid wonderful man in our pro- 
fession, take the life of Lord Hardwickc for your object ; be was indeed 

’ Uos oe'i Brit. Lawyers. 
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!i wonderful cliaraetcr — he became Chief Justice of England and Chan- 
cellor, from his own abilities and virtues — for he was the son of a 
peasant.” * 

Tlic spirit of litigation — which, however useful and 
level! laudable it may be deemed, must, like otluir 
: luxuries, be always in danger of over-indulgence — was 
! |)('rliaps never carried to a greater extent than in a suit 
wliieli was coinmcnced during Lord ITardwieke’s Chan- 
cellorship, between two eminent potters of Handley 
(ircen, Staft'ordshirc, for a sum of £2 Ov. Id. After 
hoing in Chancery eleven years, from 1749 to 1760, it 
was j)ut an end to by John Morton and Rtindle Wilbra- 
haiu, Estpiires, to whom it was referred, when they 
(Iclennincd that the complainant filed his bill without 
any cause, and that he was indebted to the defendant at 
ilu! same time the sum for which he had inslituted this 
proceeding; this they ordered him to pay, wdth a thou- 
sand guineas of costs ! 

It seemed as though all the great lawyers who were 
looked to, to succeed Lord Ilardw icke, shrank from jmt- 
ting themselves into coinjietition with him, conscious of 
flic comparison to tlu'ir disadvantage which must be made. 
Among others, Lord Mansfield was jiressed to take the 
Cl ancellorshi]), but declined. Accordingly, on Lord 
I'rii’dwickc’s resignation, the Great Seal was given in 
commission to Lord Chief Jusfice Willes, Mr. Justice 
Wilmot, (afterwaixls Chief Justice of the Common Pleas,) 
and Mr. Baron Smythc. It v as left in commission 
(luring the vVholc of this reign. “ Wilmot,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ was much attached to Leggc, and a man of 
great vivacity of iiarts. He lovixl hunting and wine, and 
not his profession. He had been an admired pleader before 
the House of Commons, but oeing reprimanded on the 
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contested election for Warehain with great haughtiness 
by Pitt, who told him he had brought thither the pert- 
nes's of his profession, and being prohibited by the 
Speaker from making a rcj)ly, be flung down his brief in a 
passion, and never woidd return to plead there any more. 
Fox procured the ])Iaee of Attorney-General for Henley.” 
Mr. Charles Yorke was made Solicitor-General. 

One of the most important, perhaps the greatest 
event in the life of a great man, is his retiremer\t from 
that world which was the theatre of his efforts, and 
some of whose most oitical transactions have been 
controlled or influenced largely by bis master spirit. 
Ill the case of a ])rofessional man, of high and dis- 
tinguished eminenoe, his (juitting the scene of his active 
labours is but too often like (juitting life itself He 
is henceforth but an inanimate, useless being; the 
energy by which he was hitlunio imj)cllcd no longer 
sustains him, and he sinks almost into insignificance, 
if not into absolute indiecility. In the case of a great 
lawyer, i)crhaps this change in his condition may not 
unfrecjucntly serve to determine whether he be also 
a great man ; as the tivo eharactei’s are not only not 
identical, but seldom united in one jierson. If the great 
lawyer be not also a great man, his greatness must at 
any rate terminate with his professional career ; and 
the ncefc)]' ward his existence, to all beneficial pur})oscs, 
either as regards himself or society around, is utteily 
valueless, if not jicrnicious. From a great lawyer, his 
transmigration is into that of a great hore, or it may be 
a mischievous meddler in affairs, in which neither nature 
nor education have fitted him to interpose. 

In the instance, however, of the individual before us, 
how dilfcr(.nt were Ins conduct and his destiny. From a 
great lawyer he lx came devated into a great patriot. His 
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counsels as hitherto, were still at the command of his 
sovereign, and his energies were devoted to the exigencies 
of the nation. He relimiuished office voluntarily ; and 
long and assiduously as he had toiled in the service of 
the state, he refused to receive any pension or pecuniary 
I’ecompcnse for his invaluable labours. He now stood 
aloof from party, knowing no interest but that of his 
country. His great influence, and consummate wisdom 
and experience, w^ere in each case readily rendered, when- 
ever called for, to the aid of the commonwealth. And his 
energetic mind, — ever intent alike on the investigation 
of the highest prinei[)lcs, and the fullest practical a})pli- 
eation of the noble science in whose direction he had 
so long heeu the presiding spirit- had now ample leisui’e 
afforded for carrying on the grand work of preparing 
measures in rtdation to his country’s jurisprudence which 
i’rom time fo lime he framed and introduced ; and which 
are sufficient to ren(u;r his name as illustrious in our 
legal and Icgislalive annals, as the more immediate pro- 
liessional and political labours, by which his memorable 
career wa« so eminently distinguished. 


The following report of a case is extracted from Lord 
Cliancellor Harclvvicke’s note book. 

“ 175-1. July 26°. 

“ Attorn. -Gen’ ex rcl. Trus® of the turnpike for re- 
pairing y° road in qu’ion. Pit. 

“ The Gov*^® of y® poss'"”® & revenues of Harrow 
School. Def*“. 

“ A/'’. Attorn.-Gen\ pro rel. End of inform, for an 
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acc* & application of the rents & profits of certain 
charity lands ; & y‘ y® same, or a proper part of them, 
may be applied & disposed to repair y® highway fro’ 
Kiiburn Bridge to Sparrow’s House in Com. Midd’x, 
being part of y® great road fro’ London to Edgware. 

“ 9 Jac. 1. An inf“ filed relating to this charity. 

“ The def‘®, the gov''% have tho‘ to apply y® revenue 
to y® rejiair of y® road fro' Harrotv to London, instead 
of ye road fro' Edgware lo London, w®’' the donors 
direct. 

“ 6 Jidij, 21 FJiz. Orig* deed of donation, executed 
by Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Att.-Geid, & W™ Gerrard, his 
brother, to John Lyru & Joan his wife, & y® gov®* of y® 
Free School at Harrow. 

“ 23 Aprii, IGll. Decree of tins court on this dona- 
tion. 

“ Francis Page. He never renienihers f road fro' 
Kilbnrn Bridge to Sparrow's House in so good repair as 
now, but it still wants more repair. 

“ He applied to y® trust* for some money, part of y® 
rents & profits of y® land, w®'' they used to pay, in order 
to be laid out in repair of y® roads ; that aftw'^* Mi‘. 
Sanders, one of y® governors, told him y‘ y® gov''* had 
agi’eed to lay y® same out themselves. 

“ Paul Vuillant. 

“ John Francis. This part of y® road much in decay, 
& out of repair. 

“ liol/ Boroughs. This road has never been in repair 
during his knowledge of il. 

“ The annual value oj' this estate 70'// ann. now ; 
f f lands apprepriated to f Harrow road, GO' />’’ ann. 

“ Mr. Capper, ad idem. We confine this to y® road 
fro’ Kiiburn Bridge to Edgware ; at least don’t carry it 
further north yard than Edgware. 
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“ Mr. Henley, pr. def. The intent of f donors was 
to leave it to judgm* of if tr’ees, of if roads wanted 
repair. 

“ ’Twas right to leave it to their discretion, bee. other- 
wise it itf be a foundation for infinite disputes. 

“ Mr. Lyon left a body of stat® for y“ regulation & 
governm* of this charity. 

“ Great sums of money raised by y® turnpikes for y® 
repair of this road. 

“ The qu’ion is not whether this road is the best, or 
as good as any other turnpike road in y® c‘^ of Midd’x. 

“ As to y" relief. 

“1. They claim to have y® clear produce of y® I’cnts & 
profits of y® charity lands paid to y® trustees of y® turn- 
pikes, for y"* to lay it out on y® road. 

“ Ans. That is contrary to y® trust, for tho’ go/" were 
lo lay it out, they must apply it as far as Sparrow’s 
iiouse. 

“ 2. The trustees of y' turnpike fro’ Kilburn Bridge to 
London have an etpial claim. 

“ 3. As to y® merits, y® court w'^ not controll y® trus- 
t( unless there was some gross misapplication or mis- 
1) iiaviour. 

“ 4. The founder has put this charity under a partic. 
sj'ccial pernf controll. 

“ The founders and his heirs are visitors. 

‘ The ease of Birmingham school, cor. King, C., 
2 Wins. Orders, Stat. Rules, by John Legon, tempore 
KUz. 

“ Tho. B. Laud Gardner. The road to Edgware in 
good cond'”“ ; proves several <;onsiderable sums laid out 
repail-® y® Edgware road, amount® to ab‘ 500/. 

“ The Harrow road is in verj-^ indiff ‘ condition. 

“ The Harrow road was so bad before y® gov” took 

H 2 
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upon y™ to repair it, y* people used to go fro’ Harrow by 
Aetoii, to London. 

“ Wm. Hitch. The road fro’ Edgwarc to London is 
in very good rejxair. 

Tlie Harrow road in a very indiff‘ condition of repair. 

“A turnpike fro’ London to Paddington lias been for 
30 years. 

“ Henry Finch. 

“ I was of opinion that tliere was not suft’’ evidence y*' 
the road from Edgware to London was not in proper 
repair, but y‘ there was suff ‘ evidence y* y“ Harrow road 
was in great want of repair, especially as there was no 
turnpike except for 2 miles thereof; & y‘ y® donor in- 
tended to leave much to y"' judgnf & discretion of y" 
gov''^ & tliis C ought not to controll them, unless they 
acted corruptly, partially, or negligently ; therefore, did 
not think there was foundation to make any decree at 
present, but gave liberty to y” relators to ajiply to y" 
court in case y‘‘ Edgwarc I’oad sh'' happen to stand in 
need of any extraordinary rt'pair, or the Harrow road be 
not ])ut into suH'' repair. Xo costs hitherto. 

The case wliieh follows, and which is also extractcil 
from Lord Chancellor Ilardwieke’s note-book, is of in- 
terest, both as regards the subject of it, and the defen- 
dant in the cause — the famous, or rather well known 
Dr. Shebbearc. 

“ 175G. Feb. 2G. 

“ John Alourse F/t. 

John Shebbeare Deft. 

“ j]/r. Atlorn.-Cicnl. yr. <jncr. End of bill to be 
relieved ag' an agreement obtained fro’ pit. by deft, by 
fraua & im|)osition, & ag’“' an action for £105, & to be 
repaid y' ou* i sum jf £l05, 

“The imposition \Aas by selling pit. a collection of 
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letters, on pretence of their heinor letters of late Lord 
Cornbury, & L*' Hyde, whereas they were writ & con- 
trived by himself. 

“ Pit. wa.s to give 4 g® p"" sheet for y*’ cojiy — a very high 
price. ¥“= whole £210. 

“ Ohj. ye pit. did intend to buy a collection of 
def ® own lettei's. 

“ Am. The agreement shew.s he did not mean to 
sell his own letters. 

“ A colleclion of lettem. The prefatory discourse. 

“ The ])ricc shews it. Nobody w'* have given a guinea 
p'' sheet for y*^ doctor’s own letters. 

“ David Wilson. At Paris, D'' Shehhoarc was bro\ight 
to deP* house by D’’ (ireen, al)‘ j)uhlishing a treatise; of 
pliysic. Then said y* he had a colleclion of letters 
written fi’om Paris. Said they were by a person of emi- 
nence & fiuality, who died abroad. Then named Lord 
Cornbury — difl met directly say y* he was y** author ; but 
conveyed y' idea to deP, so as to make him believe it. 

“ 3 guineas per sheet a good price for a w oi k of amuse- 
ment by an author of eminence, who will pretix or avow 
’ is name. 

'‘James liettenham. A printer. No publisher wo'’ 
give above a guinea p"^ sheet for a collection of letters of 
amusenP writt' i by a common hand, not celebrated in 
■' literary world. Printed a paper called y'' Spectator, 
writ by deP, flid not take 'n y"' Avorld. 

“ Pit. told him y’ he had a collection of L’ Cornhury’s 
letters to ]mhlish-“ y' fro’ pit’s eonveisation with him, he 
verily believes [)lt hcrK:ved y”' to he L'* Cornbury’s. 

“ That by pits direction he went to deP to know Avhat 
y® title was to be. 

“ John Whiston. Never heard y’ deP was reputed or 
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known in y® world us an author or Icurncd man before 
22 Jan. 1 754. 

“ Air. Vorke, ad idem. The frke given by pit. shews 
he took y"* to be by a person of eminence. 

“ The. agreement shews the letters were not to be his 
own, for he w’arrants y™ ags‘ all persons, w4io may have 
pretensions to y*^ s'* letters. 

[“ Def* might have sold or contracted for jf' to some 
o’" perso)t.~\ 

“ The p7'efato7y discou7-se, or introduction, is full of y" 
same representation, 

“ The Part p/’oof corres])onds with these observations. 

“ Air. IJoshi/7/s ad ukmi. 

“ Afr. Cox p/v def. Def* swears y* Lord Cornbury’s 
name was never mentioned betw. the parties till after the 
agreem* signed. 

“ Z)'" Je77i swea7's f def told him f f collection oj 
lette7's tef''’ he had to publish, 7vas written co/nposed bjj 
hwisclf. 

“ Z'* Cornhu/'y had never gained any character as an 
author. 

“ Negligoicc in 7 iot applying to y'^ family . 

“ Air. Attorn.-Gen’ n;//. 

“ Dismissed y'^ bill with* costs.” 

The following are the concluding entries in Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke’s Chancery note books. 

“ 1756 

“ 18 " Thui'sday. 

“This being a day of motions, I sat in court & heard 
the motions, till about two o’clock, & then went up to 
y® House ot Lord«, & prorogued the parliament by com- 
mission. 
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” Friday, Nov^ lOth, 1756. There was no sitting in 
Chancery, and at noon I attended the King at St. James’s, 
& voluntarily resigned the Great Seal to His Majesty, in 
his closet, who parted with me with the strongest expres- 
sions of his grace & goodness to me. Immediately 
afterwards 3 commissions were sealed in His Majesty’s 
presence, appointing L'' C. J. Willes, Mr. Baron Smythe, 
& Mr. J. Wilniot, commissioners of the Great Seal. The 
commissions were all of the same tenor & date, & one of 
them deliv'' hy His Majesty to each commiss''; after 
wliich a general council was immediately held, and the 
commissioners there took the oaths of allegiance & 
‘!U})remacy, & the oath of office. 

“ ilara niilii jiarta <juics, oiniii.s<{ue in limine porfus. 

“ViKG. illN.” 
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PROMOTION TO THE SOLTCITOR-GENEUALSHIP OF MR. CHARLES 
YORKE — DEATH OF LORD CHANCELLOR .JOCELYN — CASE OF AD- 
MIRAL BYNG — THE EARL OF IIARDWlCIvE AT COURT- DEBATE ON 

MILITIA BILL LORD IIARDWICKE REFUSES THE CHANCELLORSHIP 

— RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MINISTRY AUDIENCE WITH THE 

KING— CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. PITT— THE EARL OF IIARD- 
WICKE AT WIMPOLE HABEAS CORPU.4 BILL DR. IIENESEY’s 

CASE — DEATH OF MRS. C. YORKE — THE KING AND PRINCE GEORGE 
—'^FOREIGN AFFAIRS — ILLNESS OF LORD HARDWICK E — PROSECUTION 
OF DR. SHEBBEARE — TRIAL OF LORD FERRERS — LORD KAMES AND 
LORD HARDWICKE — DEATH OF LADY ANSON — DEATH AND CHA- 
RACTER OF KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Thk proniotion of Mr. Charles Yorkc to the office of 
Solicitor-General, which took place on the formation of 
the new ministry, and which wa.s the spontaneous act of 
the Sovereign, as a te.stimony to the joint merit of both 
the father and the son, was an event which must have 
been as gratifying to the resigning Chancellor as it was 
to the new' law officer of the Crown. To the veteran 
judge this was an honourable termination of his long 
and able career, wbieh was thus made f he commence- 
ment of his son’.s official life; and to the lising advocate, 
the prospect of distinction and piefei'mcmt opened to 
him, atoned in some measure for tin loss which he sus- 
tained in t])e retij-cment of his father from the head of 
that profession ot which they were both high ornaments. 

That Mr. f'harles Yoil.e well deserved fhis advance- 
ment from his own abilities, the veiy extensive practice 
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at the bar which lie had now obtained, the eminent 
position that he occupied as a debater in the House of 
Connnons, and the general reputation which his talents 
and acquirements had procured for him, sufficiently 
(;vinee. Indeed the Duke of Newcastle was inclined 
some time before to have selected him to fill this 
post, as he mentions in a letter already f|uotcd. The 
versatility of talent which Mr. Yorke exhibited may be 
ic'gardcd as one of the surest pi'oofs of its genuineness, 
and has often been the mark of a mind gifted above the 
ordinary ineasui'c. Jndn.stry and jierseverance may 
adajd. an individual with moderate abilities to excel to a 
certain degree in one liiu' — to become a sound practical 
lawyer- -or a dexterous politician — or to be well in- 
formed in matters of literature ; hut it is only by the 
actual power of his mind, by being gifted with varied 
talents of different kinds, that he can be enabled to 
attain a high rank in all three at once. This diversity 
of ae(piireinents has moreover been the distinguishing 
feat m e in the eharaeter of many of the most brilliant 
g'l nius. 

It cannot be (Umied that Mr. Charles Yorke possessed 
. e,reat advanuige in being the son of a Chancellor, and 
a[)ove all of sucli a Chaueellor as Lord llardwieke was. 
I’nit this was ('. dy an advantage, and (;ouUl not of itself 
have raised him to the |iosition he had attained. 

And even this eireum tanee vas not without its strong 
disadvantages, in the danger whicdi existed in such a 
ease of the young advocate negleeling to exert himself 
like one who was dependent on his ])rofession tor a 
maintenance; and the fear that he would be induced to 
rely too much on his own g'HKl fortune. 

In each profession and p'o-suit in this country, genuine 
talent and real merit are in tne end pretty sure of their 
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reward, whatever difficulties and discouragements they 
may meet with at first setting out. On the other 
hand, spurious pretensions to these, however pushed 
forward at fii’st by any adventitious circumstances, are 
certain ultimately to find their pi’opcr level. Indeed, in 
nothing has the principle of entire liberty and exemption 
from I’estraint, which is so characteristic of our system of 
jurisprudence, been more nobly shown than in the abso- 
lute freedom which is allowed to talent in this country, 
— no matter to what nation or clime it belongs, even if 
nurtured among those the most opposed to us cither 
in feeling or interest, — of reaj)ing its due reward, and 
attaining that rank and wc-alth for its possessor which it 
is entitled to procure. Nor have we of this great nation 
been without our full recompense for this enlightened 
and truly enlarged policy ; for surely no country can 
boast of so many and such distinguished clmractei’s 
among the members of its professional men, whether 
natives or foreigners. Many of the most celebrated 
have, in spite of all their disadvantages, risen to high 
eminence from the humblest ranks, and several of our 
profoundest judges, — among them a late very able 
Lord Chancellor, and a late Cliicf Baron, the most 
distinguislicd advocate of his own, if not of any other 
age, — have been natives of a foreign land. That re- 
nowned writer on the English constitution, M. De Lolni(‘, 
was a refugee here from France, which at the period of 
his exile to the country which he so benefited, was at 
war with us, and had cast out its gifted and elo(|ncnt son. 
England miglit be compare 1, as regards tlie free mode in 
which she bestows her rewards without distinction of 
birth on all who deserve them, to an institution whose 
academical prizes are open to all of talent ^d character, 
without restriction as to ^heir place of nativity or educa- 
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tion. And in this respect does this great nation appear 
to consider itself as the university of the world ; and 
genuine inei’it as the only title to the gifts it has in 
store. 

Of all the pursuits and professions which are at the 
choice of the members of this vast community, there is 
probably none in which talent and merit so etitircly de- 
termine the success of the aspirant as the English bar. 
Here favour and interest can neither long serve the in- 
competent, nor the want of them retard the meritorious. 

In a letter to his friend, Mr. Baron Mountney, the 
Earl of Ilardwicke gave the following account of Mr. 
Cliarh's Yorke’s promotion to the Solicitor-Generalship, 
I'rom which it will he seen that this appointment was 
entirely the unsolicited act of 11 is Majesty, to whom the 
])rofessional reputation of Mr. Yorke and his success 
as a debater in the Hou.se of Commons must have been 
well known. 

“ Your congratulations on my son’s jn’omotion to the 
otlice of Solicitoi’-Gcncral arc extremely obliging, not 
only to me, but to him. Yhe King, my gracious master, 
who accepted my resignation with those demonstrations 
( '' goodness, which relatc'd by me might have y'’ appear- 
i .ICC of vanity, was ])leased to do it as a mark of his 
approbation of lu}’^ long, & faithful, tho’ unmeriting 
service. 

“ I had made it my firm I’esolution neither to ask nor 
accept any pecuniary or lucrat’ e advantage, but of this 
favour 1 own I am proud.” * 

Lord Ilardwicke in the .same letter thus speaks of his 
determination as to his own future career. After 
thanking his. friend for his .polite expressions of regard 
* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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and esteem on the oecasion of his resignation, he pro- 
ceeds — 

“ I have nothing to wish for myself but what you 
wish me ; & for the rest, the same principles of duty & 
affection to the King, & zeal for my country, will all- 
ways govern my private life, which have hitherto been 
y® rule of my conduct in a public station. The only 
regret I feel is, that it will be impossible for me now 
to be equally usel'ul to my friends as in my former 
situation.” 

The letter which follows was addressed to Lord Hard- 
wicke, on bis resigning tbe (Ireat Seal, by his old and 
attached friend Lord Chancellor Jocelyn. 

“ Dover Street y 1!^ Soc.y 17r>G.* 

“ My Loud, — Amidst ihe univc'i’sal regret, in whieli 
nobody bears a greater share than myself, foi- the loss of 
yo'' lordship in tlu; Court of ('haneery, I cannot forbear 
congratulatijig with you, that after presiding there with 
confessedly greater advantage to tbe publiek, & bonour 
to yourself than any of yo'' \)red('cessors, you have set 
the world a rare oxami)le in your retreat, and have 
voluntarily resigned the seals in the fullest vigour both 
of body & mind, to enjoy your leisure with tbe highest 
dignity. 

“ 1 return your lordslii|) ten thousand thanks for your 
many kind inquiri(!s after me. 1 thank Cod I begin to 
lind benefit from Ward’s medicines. In every state, 
your lordsP may be assured that 1 am, with the most 
unalterable gratitude & rerpeet, 

“My lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most obcd‘ humble serv‘, 

“ Jocelyn.’’ 


Ilardw:' MSS., Wimpole. 
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This is the last letter among the Earl of Hardwicke’s 
papers from Lord Jocelyn, and in Decondjer follow- 
ing this groat and good man, who had so long filled 
the high office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, ceased to 
exist. 

Lord Chief Justice Yorkc tells Lord Hardwicke, in a 
letter in which he congratulates him on his honour- 
able and dignified retirement, and also “ on the pre- 
form* of Mr. Charles Yorkc to that high station w''* 
every one agrees is due to his merit,” — 

“ The loss of our great & good Chancellor is heavily 
felt here, & I’m not aware how or when it will be made 
good to the publick ; to nu', & many others privately 
eonsidci'cd. I’m convinced it hardly ever will. The 
prospect, in every view, seems dai-k & distant. 

“ On the arrival of the acc' of his lordship’s death, 
all judicial proc(;edings in the Court of Chancery were 
determined. Tin; patent constituting Commissioners for 
hearing causes in that court was of force only during 
the absence of Lord Jocelyn; & y'’ Comm'’* for kecj)ing 
y*" Great Si^al, tho’ they are appointed during King’s 
pleasure, yet tlu'v have a power barely to put y'’ same to 
lifts, patents, &c. ; so that under these circumstances 

will be expedient to have that court revived as early 
as may be.”* 

The Mayor and .furats of Dover addressed a letter to 
t lie Earl of Hardwicke on the 20111 of February, 1707, 
in which, after referring to il:e many nairks they had 
experienced of his lordship’s inclination to promote the 
welfare of that town, they applied to him for his good 
offices in promoting certain measures then before par- 
liament for effecting the im[).‘ovemcnt of Dover harbour. 

• Hardwicke MSS., Wirapole. 
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The Earl of ITardwickc assured them in his reply — 

“ Nothing shall ever he wanting on my part that may 
be for y® prosperity & advantage of my native town. 
Tliere is nothing that I have more sincerely at heart ; & 
I look ujion the iinprovcm* of Dover harbour, not only 
in this light, but as being of general utility to y® nation. 

“ You may therefore de])end on my utmost zeal & 
endeavours, & those of my friends, to forward what you 
so much desire.”* 

Colonel Clive, afterwards the famous Lord Clive, 
wrote a letter to Lord Hardwickc from the camp near 
Calcutta, in Februarj^ 1 7.')7, in which he sjjcaks in grate- 
ful terms of the “favour and protection” with which 
Lord Hardwickc had hitherto honoured him, and asks 
for his lordship’s recommendation of him to the Court 
of Directors of tlu; East India (k)mpany. 

The letter which follows was addressed to the King 
by the Earl of Ilardwicke, and delivered to His Majesty 
by Loi’d Holderness, who, in another dated Feb. 1 7th, 
1757, tells Lord Ilardwicke — 

“ This morning I had the honour of presenting to 
His Majesty your lordship’s letter, which the King 
received in the most givicious raaniK'r. As to the con- 
tents of it, the King only said that he continued to 
think of Mr. Noel, but did not give me any direct autho- 
rity to say be woidd please to appoint him a judge upon 
the first vacancy, though I think I co'' collect from the 
manner in which the King expressed himself that it is 
his resolution.”! 

“SiR,j — I should not have had the presumption to 
give your Majesty this trouble, if your great goodness, 

* Ilardwicke MSS.^ Wimpole. t Ibid. J Ibid. 
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vvlien I had last the honour to attend your Majesty, had 
not encouraged rac to it. Mr. Ju.sticc Bircli, one of the 
judges of tlie Gom’on Pleas, is dangerously ill, & it is 
thought cannot recover. Mr. Noel puts me in mind of 
what your Majesty most graciously authorised me to 
say to him, that you wou*' be pleased to promote him to 
the bench on the first vacancy, & permit him to keep 
his ju’cscnt office of Chief Justice of Chester along with 
it, of which there are precedents. Permit, Sir, your old 
& faithful servant to lay himself & tliat gentleman at 
your Majesty’s feet, & humbly to beg that he may, 
on this occasion, feel those of youi’ I’oyal favour & 
assurance, which I sincerely think Ins services deserve. 

“ 1 will only add that this promotion won*' make a 
vacancy in one of your Majesty’s boroughs in Cornwall; 
& that 1 have the honour to he, ever, with the greatest 
veneration, fidelity, & submission, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your Majesty’s most dutiful & obedient subject, 

“ & devoted humble servant, 

“ H.vrdwicke.” 

Powis IIousi , F(^b. \i)thy 

fhe case of Admiral l>yng, w ith wdiich the public at- 
fi'iition was engrossed at this |)eriod, is one which will 
{ ver he regards d w ith deep interest, and is also of con- 
s!(l{Tablc importance on account of the different [)oints 
uivolvcu in it. Lord Hardw'iete took an active part in 
Bie investigation and decision o;' it, and it a])pcars from 
his papers that he devoted considerable time and labour 
to an examination of the w'hole ti’ansaction ; and also 
i'm])loy(;d a professional person to digest for him the 
voluminous papers on the sulject. 

The court martial which had been appointed to try the 
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Admiral, having ])rocecdcd to examine the evidences for 
the crown and the prisoner, from day to day, in the 
course of a long sitting, agreed unanimously to 35 reso- 
lutions, implying their o})inion tliat Admiral i3yng, 
during the engagement in (piestion between the British 
and Freiu*h tleets, did not do his utmost to take 
and destroy the ships of the Frencli King which it was 
his duty to have engaged, and to assist such of His 
Majesty’s ships as were engaged, wliicli it was his duty 
to liave assisted ; and that he did not exei't his utmost 
})ower lor the relict of St. Philip’s castle, in the island of 
Minorca. They therefore unanimously agreed that he 
fell under ])art of the \2th article of an act of parliament 
passed in the 22nd year of tluit reign, for amending, 
explaining and reducing into one act of parliament the 
laws r(‘Iating to the government of His Majesty’s 
ships and forces by sea; and as that article ))ositively 
])rescril)ed death, without any alternative left to tlu^ 
discretion of the court under any varuition of circum- 
stances, they unanimously adjudged Admiral l^yng to he 
shot todc‘ath, at such time, and on board of svicli ship, as 
the Chords Commissioners of the Admiralty should please 
to direct; but as it a[)])eared by the evidence o(‘ the 
officers who wcm'c neai* the Admiral’s person that no 
backwardness was perceivable in him during the actioji, 
nor WAX mark of fear or eonlusion either in his coinite- 
]iance or behaviour, but that he dcdivcr(?d his orders 
coolly and distinctly, without seeming d('ficient in jur- 
sonal courage, and from otlna* circumstances, they l)e- 
lieved his misconduct did n ^t arise either from cowardice 
or disaffection, they unanimcjusly and earnestly recoin- 
mended him as a pro|)('r objc'ct of mercy. 

The Ad;mi*al himself beliavc'd through the wdiole trial 
with the most cheerful composure. After he had heard 
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the evidence against him, and finished his own defence, 
he appeared to have full confidence in his acquittal, and 
ordered his coach to be ready for conveying him directly 
to London. 

On being informed, by a friend who attended him, 
of the result, and of the verdict about to be given, 
he exhibited some surprise and resentment, but betrayed 
no marks of fear or disorder, either then, or while the 
sentence was being pronounced. Several members of 
the court-martial were much moved, but be \\as ap- 
jiarcntly unaffected and unchanged. 

The officers of this tribunal unanimously subscribed a 
letter to the Board of Admiralty containing the fol'owing 
paragraph ; — 

" We cannot help laying the distresses of our minds before your 
lordships on this occasion^ in iinding ourselves under necessity of con- 
demning a man to death from the great severity of the 12th article of 
war, ])art of which he falls under; which admits of no mitigation if the 
Clime should he committed by an error of judgment ; and therefore for 
onv own conseienees’ sake, as well as in justice to the ])risoner, we pray 
Yonr lordships, in the most ejiriicst manner, to recommend him to 
His ]Majesty’s clemency.” 

The Lords of the Admiralty, however, instead of com- 
pl , iiig with the request of the court-martial, transmitted 
tl , ir letter to tiic King, with copies of the [u'oeoedings, 
icul an address from tbcmselvt's to llis Majesty, specifying 
a doubt with regard to the legality of the sentence, as 
the crime of negligence for which tlic Admiral bad been 
condemned was not expvt ssed i i any part of the pro- 
c(Hxlings. Lord Torriiigton, and the other friends of the 
unfortunate Admiral, used all their influence with the 
King on his behalf. 

Dr. Bh-ch, in one of bis letters written at the time, 
gives the following account of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings : — 

VOL. in. i 
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The judges to whom the sentence of the court-martial on Mr. 
Byng was referred on Wednesday sen night, by the court-martial, 
having on Monday night nnaininonsly determined it to he legal, which 
judgment the next day tliey drew up in form, and delivered on Wed- 
nesday morning to the President of the Council, the warrant for his 
execution on Monday the 28th instant w^as signed by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

“ Mr. Hunter, one of that hoard, acquainting tlie House of Com- 
mons with this last fact on Thursday, tJie Speaker gave them an 
account of several precedents for expulsion of niemhers who had I)eeu 
condemned to ignominious punishments. U})on this. Lord Strango 
moved that the papers and the letters of the court-martial, or any mcMii- 
hers of it who had recommended Mr. Byng to nuncy, might he laid 
before the House, and his lordshij) was seconded by Sir Francis Hasli- 
wood, who declared himself more explicitly in favour of the condemm d 
admiral. And Mr. Pitt himself, who ap])eared then for the first time 
in the House since his illness, seemed to op})Osc his ex])ulsU)n, alleging 
that his offence was, in (he opinion of the eonrt-martial, mn'e.hj nr(jr>- 
gencOy and jnnged of all eriminalHg ; adding, that the naval service 
could not well go on except the law relating to it was altered. Bnt the 
result of this debate was that Lord Strange withdrew his motion, and 
nothing was done hut ordering that the noliticatioii of the signing of 
the warrant for Mr. Byng’s execution should be entered in the 
journal.” * 

A bill was accordingly brought into the House of 
Commons to release the members of' the court-martiiil 
who had sentenced Admiral 13vna* to (k‘ath, from their 
oath of secrecy, so that tliey niiglit disclose tlie con- 
sultations whicli took place among themselves wln'ii 
deliberating upon his sentence. 

The note which follows was addressed hy Lord IJiiid- 
wickc to Mr. Charles Yorke, during the progrcs.s of tlih 
measure through tlu* lo'ver House, and in Avhich liis 
sentiments arc evinced as to the soirit and intention of 
the act of parliament lately pas.scd. Ills opinion would 
seem to he on the side of mercy in this ease. 


* l>r. Birclfb MS. Collect., Brit. Mus. 
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“ Powis Uotise, Fehr. Wedn. * 

“ Dear Charles, — An idea has struck niy mind 
relating to the alteration talked of in the 12th art., 
which may not be unplausible in the Ho. of Com\ 
One, if not the only alteration proposed, will be to 
restore the alternative — or such other punishment as a 
court martial shall think Jit. 

“ My objection is that this was found, by experience, 
to be in effect vesting y® court-martial with a power of 
pardoning; for they thought they satisfied the law if 
they inflicted any puni.shment, & made it so slight, as 
almost to amount to none. The alteration made by y® 
new act was to vest that power of pardoning in the 
Crown, where it ought to be. Not intending that every 
man, who came within tlie words of the new article, 
shoidd aclualhj suffer death ; but that every man who 
was found guilty of an offence, which might be of such 
vast importance to the whole tiation, should know that 
tlicy were liable to death, & that it was not in the power 
of a half a dozen or half a score of their brother officers 
(O excuse them froni it. But still leaving it in the power 
of V® King, properly advised by his council, to execute 
ji 'tice in meicy, according to his coronation oath. 

If there is any thing in this thought, you will im- 
iiiovc it. 

“ Your’s aftectiouatelv, 

“ IT.” 

The following report of tlic proceedings of the House 
of Lords, relative to the bill wdiieh had been bi’ought into 
the House of Commons, and \vas afterwards sent up to 
fhe Lords, is in the handwriting of Dr. Birch, who was 
[U’obably present during the discussion. 

* Hardwicke ^ yS. . Wimpole. 

I 2 
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“ Wednesday, March 2, 1757.* 

“ L** Havdw. mov’d the maimer of the examination, 
and that the witnesses be kept separate, & call’d in one 
by one ; that the questions & answei*s be written down. 

“ Agreed to call in Adm. Smith. 

“ Lord Morton begins to examine him about the 12*’" 
art., wdiether an error of judgment was comprehended? 

“ The question mov’d by Lord Morton. 

“ Lord Mansfield settles the sort of questions. 

“ Lord IJallifax objects to his chalking out the method 
of proceeding. 

“ L*’ Mansf. asks 2 quc.stions. 

“ L** Hallifax asks 2 other questions. 

“ L*' Temple proposes a question like that of Loi'd 
Morton, who insists upon his first, upon which L'' Tem- 
ple waiv’d his. 

“ The exam, put in & read. 

“ Lord Temple congratulates the K. & nation, &c., 
upon the result ; but seems to wish the three gentlemen 
might be freed from the oath. 

“ Lord jMarchmont mov’d the rejecting the bill. 

“ Lord Ilardwickc also moves for rejecting.” 

The Lords sent a message to the Commons, desiring 
them to give leave that such members of the coui't- 
martial as were members of that house might attend 
their lordships, in order to be examined on the second 
reading of the bill. Accordingly, they and the rest of 
the court-martial attended, and answered all questions 
without hesitation. As thv.y did not insist on any excuse, 
nor produce any satisliictory reason for showdng that the 
man they had condemned was a proper object of mercy, 
their lordships were of opinion that there was no oc- 

• ITarrlwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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casion for passing any such bill, which they almost 
unanimously rejected. 

The law was therefore now left to take its course. 
The unfortunate Admiral maintained great cheerfulness 
to the last, and exhibited no signs of impatience or fear. 
From the period of his condemnation to his execution, he 
remained on board the Monarque, a third-rate ship of 
war, anchored in the harbour of Portsmouth, under a 
strong guard, in custody of the Marshal of the Admiralty. 
On the 14th of March, the day a])pointed for his execu- 
tion, the boats belonging to the squadron at Spithead 
being manned and ar.ncd, containing their caj)tains and 
officers, with a detachment of marines, attended this so- 
lemnity in the harbour, which was also crowded with a 
great number of other boats and vessels tilled with 
spectators. The unfortunate Admiral walked out of the 
grc;at cabin to the (piarter-deck, where two tiles of marines 
\' ere ready to execute the sentence. He advanced with 
a firm and deliberate step, and his eountenanec was com- 
posed and res(>lutc. I le had intended to suffer with his 
face uncovered, but his friends ]’C])resentlng that his 
looks would probably intimidate the soldiers, and prevent 
tl ' ir taking aim properly, he ae(iuiesccd in their opinion, 
ti row his hat on the deck, kneeled on a cushion, tied 
one white handkerchief over his eyes, and dro})ped the 
othe r as a signro that he was ready, when so decisive and 
eilectual a volley was tired, that five balls passed through 
his body, and he dropped down dead in an instant. The 
time in wdrich this tragedy was acted, from his walking 
out of the eabin to his being deposited in the cofiin, did 
not exceed three minutes.* 

Horace Walpole mentions that a few days before 
l^yng’s execution, one of hi- friends standing by him 


* Siu Uffct. 
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said, “ Which of us is tnllest ?” He replied, Why this 
ceremony ? I know what it means ; let the man conic 
and inefisure me for my coffin.”* 

Admiral Byng’s case is one which, ever since his time, 
has been made a subject of discussion as to the justice of 
the sentence pronounced upon him, and as to whether, 
undci' the circuinstanccs, it ought to have been carried 
into effect. The grand points urged by those who con- 
tend against the propriety of liis execution arc, that even 
supposing him to have been actually guilty of the charges 
imputed to him, which they deny, no man should be con- 
demned tor a mere error in judgment, to which all are 
liable, and wliieh is in fact punisliing a man for being 
wanting in those natural faculties, the distribution of 
which depends on his jMakcr alone ; — that if any ought 
to have sntfered for bis deficiency here, it should lum; 
been those who aiipointed him to an office, the duties of 
which he was incompetent to discharge ; that he had 
exhibited bravery, coolness and tirmness on other occa- 
sions ; and that he was not deficient in any of these, his 
death afforded a striking proof ; that his character for 
ability stood high ; that his colleagues in the expedition 
coincided with him in the course he pursued ; that 
I'.is ships and men were, when he was entrusted with 
them, in a bad condition; that his condemnation was 
rash and cruel ; and that he ivas in fact a victim to a 
government which he hud exasperated by his letters and 
strong remonstrances, and w hich was anxious to divert 
the stream of jiopular odium from themselves, who were 
fully conscious of deserving it, against him ; and that he 

* To show the re-kk.ssness ami malice with whicli this virulent writer 
pursues Lonl Ilardwicke on all occasion::, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
(lescrib;ri(^ Uyng’s rleatii, he adds, “ Would my Lord ilardwicke die thus, 
even supposing h;, hc.d nothing on his conscience?” 
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fell a sacrifice, not to the calm justice, but to the ex- 
cited feelings of bis country. 

To the several points hero stated, wliicli have been, on 
different occasions, urged on behalf of Admiral l^yng, it 
iiiav be replied, that the error of whieh Byng was guilty 
was so palpable as to call fortb the remonstrances of his 
colleagues, during the time of its commission, in si)itc of 
w'bich he persisted in his unfortunate career, which was 
followed by all the disastrous consequences that might 
have b(;en untiei])ated, so as to lender it a matter of the 
deepest importance, and produce an absolute necessity 
for its being noticed with the utmost severity. There 
is probably little doubt that Byng was incompetent for 
tlie post to wdiich he was afipointed ; and whether 
cowardice, want of energy, delicdency of judgment, or 
wliatcvcr else was the cause, it is certain that grievous 
errors avitc committed by him ; and that they were, 
inoreovc'r, precisely of the nature eontemjilated and ])ro- 
\ ided for by the act tliat had been passed. Nor, if the 
revere peualtis s pre-crilicd by this law are to be regarded 
as warnings to inefbeient jiersons not to undertake offices 
of great imjioi'tance and difficulty, as well as preserva- 
r\'es against treachery and cowardice, they might not 
i altogerhev .mjust; and, viewed in this light, maybe 
blit necessary for the pi-otection of the country against 
' Improper proas 'ions to high posts being made, which 
rre often no less dangerous than the attacks of open 
I'lnsnics. It is csseiitiai here ' ^ bear in mind the cala- 
iiiitics to tlie nation iliat mig*ht ensiu^ from incompetent 
iiulividnals l>cim»; a|)pointed to commands rccpiii'ing 
ability and experience: ; and the awfid saeriHeo 
which may thus be occasioned, not of one only but of 
tliousands of Nalnablc lives Admiral i^yng was ad- 
vanced to the station in q uestion at his own earnest 
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solicitation and through the interest that he possessed; 
and wliicli, owing to the distinguished seiwiccs of* his 
father, was very considci'able. The coolness and forti- 
tude which he displayed at his execution can hardly be 
adduced as proofs of what he would do during an en- 
gagement ; though they may go to show that his mis- 
conduct was more owing to want of judgment than to 
any perturbation of feelings, by which he seems not 
likely to have been affected. 

Byng’s colleagues, so far from defending his conduct, 
were the principal witnesses against him. They only 
agreed wath him as to the measures rendered necessary 
by his jjrevious errors. The assertion that his ships 
and men were in bad condition would, if true, be no 
excuse for his bad management of them, in a manner 
contrary to the common course ; besides which, this 
defence if it amounted to any thing, was one which 
he could easily hav'e substantiated, and the benefit of 
which would have been fully allowed to him. It has 
been said that his condemnation was rash ; whereas 
nothing could be more deliberate than it was. To 
affirm that it was cruel and unjust, is only begging the 
quQslibn. Justice is sometimes required to be severe 
in order to render il.self effective. But in this case 
one tribunal after another was appealed to, yet all con- 
curred in the propriety and the necessity of the sentence. 
And if, as some have ventured to assert, it is to be con- 
sidered that he was a victim to popular clamour, tilts is 
in reality ofte of the gravest charges against the charaetcr, 
and one of the most foul stains that could be inflicted 
on the I'cputation of a great nation, distinguished alike 
for the justice of its law's, and its purity in the adminis- 
tration of them. Here too, as each judicial branch in the 
nation had some share in deliberating on and deterffiin- 
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ing this important affair, so on each is the stigma more 
or less affixed. If the laws, and the administrators of 
the laws, are unable to protect us against the outbursts 
of popular feeling on the one hand, or of tyrannical power 
on the other, they arc of course utterly worthless and 
useless. But, in the case before us the judges at least 
were removed from this influence ; and over the House 
of Lords, or the King, its effect could be but small ; yet 
all concurred in the justice, and the jiropriety of the 
sentence. 

In some rcs]jects, indeed, and those far from unim- 
portant, that of Byi.g as comjiarcd with ordinary trials 
was even a partial one for the prisoner; he being arraigned 
before men of his own profession, who would naturally 
be disposed to sliield one of their body, independent of 
their personal acquaintance with, and friendship for him; 
besides which, they woidd of course be desirous of avoid- 
ing the stigma which his capital conviction and e.vecu- 
tion would east on their order. The members of such 
a court as that by which he was tried would, moreover, 
have the fullest knowledge of the difficulties he had 
to encounh'r, and must feel that unjustly to convict 
■ im, and to condennn him for acts that were unavoidable, 
lould be to subject themselves to like danger on 
emergencies to which they were each liable. Yet, whth 
all this in his avour, he was convicted by this tribunal, 
and by them unanimously. 

Nor does the circmns-ance hat most of the members 
of the court-martial who concurred in t]To sentence, 
calculated on a ri'inission of the extreme pcmdty of the 
law, at all affect the question as to the justice of it ; 
though it may do so as ngards their own feeling towards 
the culprit. If they, as the jury, were decisive as to the 
fact, the judges and those t » whom the matter was after- 
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wai'ds referred were best able to determine as to the la\ 
and justice and general merits of the case. 

Byng’s cause was not without espousers, who were 
men of ranlv, and influence, and talent, and sound judg- 
ment and energy, and who exerted themselves to the full, 
to see that no injustice was done. Pitt warmly advo- 
cated his ease, not only in the House of Commons, but 
he had ])crsonal eonfcreucos with the King on the sub- 
ject. Lord Lyttelton also took an interest in his behalf. 
And the services rendered to this country by the un- 
fortunate Admiral’s father, and the extensive family 
influence possessed by his relations, were all to the ut- 
most brought to bear in his favour. 

On the whole, therefore, his execution must be con- 
sidered as a severe, but by no means nitn-e than a sti'iet 
and just course. But it may be said that this strictness 
unrclaxed in some circumstances may amount to actual 
injustice, as law may occasionally be so if thus con- 
strued ; which is in fact acknowledged by calling in the 
aid of expiity to relieve and control it in certain cases. 
Byug’s case diflei's, however, materially from these in 
one im])ortant i-espect, that no unforesex'u, unju'ovided-for 
casualty occurred as in the latter. On the contrary, cer- 
tain specific acts and events were specifically ])rovided for 
by a particular law. These specific acts and events oc- 
curred. Is the law not to be carried into force, because 
it is then tlnjught to be severe ? All the various and dif- 
ferently constituted tribunals to whom the nudter was re- 
ferred coincided in carrying out the sentence jirescribed. 

On the 5th of February, in this year, died the Riglit 
Honourable Horatio Walpole, Lord Walpole, of Wool- 
terton, in Norfolk, one of the Tellers of the Exchecpier, 
Auditoi-General of the Plantations, one of the Lords cf 
His Maje'jfy’.' Privy Council, and Fellow of the Royal 
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Society. His lordship was elder brother of Sir Robert 
Wtiipoie, and was very early engaged in the service of 
liis country, having been secretary to the Right Hon. 
Henry Boyle, then Chaneellor of the Exehequer, in 
1707, and was never out of employment afterwards till 
his death. He served in ten different Parliaments of 
Creat Britain, being first chosen in 1708, for Lostwithiel, 
and was the oldest member in the House ; when His 
Majesty was pleased to create him a Peer, by the title of 
Baron Walpole, of Wooltcrton, in Norfolk. 

For some time His Majesty refused to ennoble him ; 
but his repugnance to this stej) was overcome at last, we 
are told, mainly “ through the zeal of bis fi-iend Lord 
Hardwicke.” Lord Walpole’s dutiful nephew Horace, 
writes of him thus : — “ My uncle’s ambition & dirt are 
ei'owned at last ; be is a Peer !” 

Lord Hardwicke tells Lord Royston in a letter 
which lie wrote to him from Winniolc, on the 7th of 
April, “ Here 1 am, '//c wor/d forget ling, b\j the world 
forgot, as Pope says; & so I desire to be, 1 mean 
by the world of parties & jiolitics.” 

’Phe bicgrajiher of Lord Hardwicke in the Annual 
'ugister, already ([iioled from, says of him, that after 
his retirement from otHee — 

“ He still : outinued to serve the ])ublic in a more 
ni ivate station, though he had it in his choice, both in 
t K! lact and present reign, whether he would again fill 
other public olfices of high digiuty. • 

“ His attendance at council whenever bis- presence was 
necessary ; at more jirivate meetings whenever his 
opinion was desired ; in the House of Lords upon every 
occasion where the eourse of publie business required it ; 
were the same as when he tilled one of the highest 
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offices in the kingdom. He had a pleasure in giving the 
full exertion of his abilities to the State without expect- 
ing or receiving any emoluments of any kind whatever; 
and he seemed only to have quitted the laborious details 
of the Chancery, that he might be at more leisure to 
attend to such parts of the public service as were of more 
general use to the community.” 

In the MS. correspondence of the celebrated Miss Ca- 
therine Talbot, who was a friend of Lord Ilardwicke, 
and who is occasionally mentioned in his letters, is the 
following account of the cx-Chancellor after his retire- 
ment from his laborious office : — 

“ The person who seems least to have felt the cliange 
is himself, and, indeed, althougli I c^xpected every thing 
good and great from liis turn of mind, 1 hardly thouglit 
any one could liave quitted a higli station, and cliangcd a 
life of business, which had grown into a forced habit, for 
one of great leisure, witli such thorough ease and cheer- 
fulness. He seems very happy in his liberty ; has dined 
about wdth his family, and visited like an idle man ; was 
at the concert here, and in as good spirits as ever I saw 
him. He has, indeed, had the .satisfaction of finding the 
regard formerly shewn him was not paid merely to his 
place, since; he was never so much visited or compli- 
mented as since he resigned.”* 

The subjoined anecdote is also related of him. 

« 

“ A cui’ious circumstance happened the first time Lord 
Ilardwicke wei\t to court on a Icvcc day, after having 
resigned the seals : on advancing near the ])evson of t\w 
King, and conversing familiarly with several of the uii- 
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nistry about him, in the manner he had been accustomed 
to do, but appearing as a private gentleman, without his 
gown and the purse, the usual insignia that had accom- 
panied him in his office of Chancellor, the King abso- 
lutely did not know him, and asked the lord then in 
waiting who that gentleman was, when being told it was 
the Eaii of Ilardwicke, His Majesty’s late Cliancellor, 
the King w'as (piite surprised at his own want of recol- 
lection of one who had been in the habit of attending 
him near tw^enty years together, and immediately accosted 
his lordship w'ith a smile, and made him a very obliging 
apology ut)on the occasion ; the observation of which 
was a matter of pleasantry to all the company then in 
the drawing-room.”* 

The circumstance here mentioned is more particularly 
described in Miss Talbot’s correspondence already quoted 
from : — 

“ Lord Hardwicke was much diverted with the King’s 
looking at him the first time lie went to the levee after 
giving up the seal, and knowing him no more in a common 
coat, and without the Chancellm’’s wig, than if he had 
1 'V'er seen him. The lord in waiting observing this, told 
Ills Majesty, ^ Lord llardwkkc was there;’ but this 
was a name Ihe King did not know the sound of, and 
had no ideas annexed to, and only brought out the 
usual cold question, (most happily applied just then,) 
oi ' Holo long had his lordship been in toxenV His 
Majesty was himself amu.sed with the oddness of his 
mistake when lie found it out, which w’as not till he hud 
retired ; and he afterwards told Lord Ilardwicke, at the 
drawing-room, that having been used for above thirty 
years to see him in so ditferent a dress, — indeed never 
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having seen him out of it hefore, — he had not the least 
knowledge of him.” * 

The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to the Earl of 
Hardwicke, from Claremont, on the 8th of April, wrote 
as follows : — 

“ By the following aeeount of the King’s present dis- 
position towards me, & llis Maje.sty’s reason for it, as 
Avell as those repeated by Mr. Fox, your lordship will not 
be surprised at tlic very gracious reception which you 
had at court, where, 1 hear, the King looked for you, 
when you stood behind in the erowd. 'I’lie King told my 
Lord Waldegravc, that he had more reason to be angry 
with the D. of N. than with my Lord Hardwicke. Tliat 
my Lord H. had been explicit; then he did not care to 
accept the great seal ; that the King did not blame him. 
That he wished that Lortl Anson might be restoi'cd, 
which His Majc.'sty thought was not proper. That if the 
D. of N. came in. Lord St. w'ould come to the cabinet 
council, & that Lord Hardwicke bad promised to sup})ort 
him. The I), of Devonshire confirmed to me, that this 
w'as His IVTajesty’s present opinion. 1 assured his Gi'ace, 
that your h’ bad conciirr’d with me in every thing which 
1 iiad said upon this subject. Mr. Fox was moi'c par- 
ticular. He said, ‘ Then, my Lord Hardwicke has assured 
the King, that his lordship, his family, & his friends 
Avould support the King’s mea.surcs.’ I see the view' of 
these little arts. I always expected them. They are 
aggravated by the Duk(‘ to the King, not to serve you, 
but to lay the load heavier upon me. And I beg it may 

not give your lordship one moment’s uneasiness 

His Majesty, in almost all the conversations, makes the 
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distinction between your lordship & me, & said particu- 
larly to Lord Hf^, ‘ I shall see whieli is king of this 
country, the D. of N. or myself.’ ” 

'J’hc Duke then Avciit on to discuss the propriety of 
their rendering their supj)ort to the present ministers ; 
on which he says, — 

“ If «;e support these men & measures, both will un- 
doubtedly, (for a time at least,) succeed. We then in- 
volve ourselvc's not only in the unpopularity, hut even in 
the inconvenieneies & mischiefs that may arise from the 
])rcsent system, & to the puhlick. It is the same as if 
we were parties to tlie administration, for without us, 
this administration at present cannot go on. And, if 
iliat was a consideration, we should make ourselves 
ccpially obnoxious iu all p/uces.” 

lie submits, thcn'fore, that a middle course will be 
most ex])cdicnt, hut de.sircs the Earl of Hardwieke to 
advise him here. 

“ I was determined to fling out every thing to your 
liOidshiji, ujuiu whose advice, {tv/ieu i/au will give it me 
Hr raughlii ,) I depend more ihuu upon all the. rest of mp 
/' Huds put together.” 

ilis Grace sta'cs, in a j)ostscript to this letter, that he 
i as just had an intimation — 

“That the Princess ot Wales, Mr. Pitt, & Lord Tem- 
ide, were ready to join with me, that there was nothing 
else for it, & that Lord Temple thought that this was 
the time.” 

In a second postscript, he adds, — 

“ All accounts from the city agree that there is a most 
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extraordinary ferment there, upon the present dispo- 
sitions at court. They say, they look up to us to pro- 
tect them from the ill consequences which they appre- 
hend from them. It is probable that that spirit will 
spread, & if that should be the case, & Leicester House 
should be pressing for us to take some part, it will be 
necessary to come to some resolution.”* 

The letter which follows describes the parliamentary 
proceedings on the introduction of the Militia Bill into 
the House of Lords, on which occasion Lord Hardwieke 
appeared as a prominent actor. 

Londo7ty Apr. 26, \7o7>\ 

“ The Militia Bill was read the second time on Wednesday last ; but 
Lord Chesterfield, who had prepared himself for an attack upon it, 
was prevented by a slight indisposition from being present. Tlie coni- 
mitinent of tlie bill was nio\ed by Lari Temjilc, who reniarktTl that the 
objections made to that of the last session were oliviated in this, and 
ifoped that His Majesty’s recommendation of such a bill, at so critical 
a situation of affairs, would have its due weight. I.ord llardwicko 
answered that the bill was altered in several respects from the previous, 
yet the alterations did not extend to those capital points which had 
been the ground of his excej>tion.” 

The newly-formed ministry was now, however, found 
too weak to last. In his distress the King sent for Lord 
Waldcgrave, and commanded him to accept the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury. The public was not more 
astonished at that jiroposal than the earl himself. 
He declined as long as modesty became him, but en- 
gaged with spirit the moment he felt the abandoned 
state in which his master ana benefactor stood. J 

Lord Waldcgrave § states that — 

“On the morning of the 11th .Tnno, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 

• Harr^wicke MSS., Winipole. t Or. Birch’s MS. Collect., Brit. Mus. 
t Lord Ch Corre* oondence. § Memoirs. 
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was ordered to be at Kensington. The reason assigned was that he 
siioiikl deliver hack the Exchequer seals, which had been in his posses- 
sion from the time of Legge’s resignation ; but the real business was 
ot’ a difierent nature. The King discoursed with him a considerable 
time in the most confidential manner, and the conversation ended by 
o-iving Lord Mansfield full powers to negotiate with Pitt and the D. of 
Newcastle, Ills Majesty only insisting that Lord Tcmpl(‘ should have 
no employment which required frequent attendance in the closet, and 
that Fox should be appointed Paymaster, which last demand did not 
proceed from any presept ])artiality, but was the lullilliug of a former 
enu:{u;ement. Before the final resolution was taken, Ilis Majesty 
thought proper to take my advice. I told him 1 was clear in my 
opinion that our administration would be routed at tlic 0])ening of the 
session ; for tliat the 1 ). of Newcastle had a considerable majority in 
tlie House of Commons, wliilst the popular cry without doors was 
Niolcnt in favour of Mr. Pitt.” 

Ill a letter to Sir Horace iMaiin, dated Jane 1, 1757, 
IJoraco Walpole says — 

I^ord Ilardvicke refuses the seals says he desires nobody should 
\)v (hsmissed for him ; if President or Privy Seal should by any means 
l)e vacant, he will accept either ; but nothing till Lord Anson is satis- 
ii< i!, for wheni he asks Treasurer of the Navy.” 

Horace Walpole also iiientioiis — 

‘‘The seals, lia^t been oiVered to Murray, and to the Master of the 
llohs, who rciused them ; and to Willcs, who proposed to b(‘ bribed by 
•I j I age to be at tlie head of his [n'ofession, but eoidd not obtain it. 
lt( ihy, bowever, wlio saw it was (he mode of the limes to be ])aid by 
oei favour for receiving anotlier, demauded a tellerslii]) of tlie Ex- 
‘ iKjuer for bis sou, which was granted, with a ])i‘usiou of .CloOO 
a war till it should droj) ; and, as if heaping rewards upon him wunld 
dis ;' ise Ill's slender jn’eteiisions. Lord llardwiekc told him he must hi* 
S[)eaker of ti'X House of Lords too, for Westminster Hall woidd never 
forghe him, (Lord Iiardwicke,) if he suffered those ofiices to be 
disjoined. Sandys and bis sou xverc both laid aside. Harihvieke liini- 
selt look no employ 1110111.”^ 

Ill a postscript to a letter written by the Duke ot 

* This peculiarly incorrect narrator probably meant the Great Seal, 
t Memoirs. 
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Newcastle to the Earl of Hardwicke on the 4tb of June, 
the following intelligence is contained, highly datteving 
to the ex-Chanccllor, and which surely of itself affords a 
refutation of Lord Campbell’s sneer against Lord Hard- 
wicke, that he was at this time again hankering after 
the Great Seal, and “ speculating on his own return to 
office.”* 

“ I have had my audience, which passed in every 
respect extreamly well, in manner ; &, to judge l)y 
appearanees, every thing there would go well 

“ We ended with great politeness, & more seeming 
o])cnness than ever. He lamented much, (as he said the 
P. of Wales did,) your lordship’s resolution not to take 
the Great Seal again. That you was the only proper 
man for it ; & talked upon y"" subject, as I o'*, & 
always do.”t 

The two pithy epistles subjoined were on the same! 
day addressed by the King to the Duke of Newcastle, 
relative to the ministerial negotiations then in })rogress. 

“ June Afh.X 

“ I have no objection, my loid, to your seeing Loi'd 
Bute. But 1 pi'ay you to consider my pi'omise to Fox. 
If Pitt will come in, with a great number of followers, it 
is impossible you can direct tbe administration ; & 1 
know that, by inclination, he will distress my affairs 
abroad, whicb arc so enough already. 

“ I shall be glad to see you on Monday; & with a 
resolution to come in and support my affiiirs. 

“ George R.” 

“ My Lord,§ — When I received your letters I had 
just got my letters, which made me, in the hurry, foi'gt’t 

Lives of the Chancellors. 
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to return your letter. I wish you way find them more 
reasoimblc than I expect it. But I very much doubt, by 
wliat I know of them, that you will meet any reason 
witlie these impracticable people. 

“ George R.” 

The letter which follows was written by Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield to the Earl of Ilardwickc on the 1 1th 
of June, in which he gives an account of his audience 
with the King on that day. 

Sat nrddij, 4 o'clock* 

‘‘ My Lord, — I am just come from Kensington, where 
I was by order to deliver the seal, & ]\Tr. Fox was th(‘i*e 
io receive it. Upon my going into the closet, the King 
(lid me the honour to talk to me of the pi*esent melan- 
choly situation, & hid me tell him what I thought. I 
(lid so very sincerely, & made a great imjiression. The 
result was, that I have brought the seal back, and am to 
s|)(‘ak to the 1). of N. & y*^ I’p. By good luck 1 met the 
1). ()l‘ N. at Hyde Park corner. I stopped 1/ Rocking- 
lann’s resignation, which 1 never appioved of ; he fol- 
lowed me home, & now tells me that ho sto|)])ed the D. 
of Rutland. T am at this moment going to CJuildhall, 
h i- lve y** Tp this trouble to know w"" I may wait upon 
\ {) lordship if I get baek before 4 an hour after 10. 

'' I beg your lordshij) wou'^ not take the trouble to 
but to send me word how late I may venture to 
co?u i if y"* I’p is to be at liome to-night. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ With the greatest respect, 

“ Y*' Tp’s most obliged, hu. servant, 

“ Mansfikld.” 

In the next letter, which is from the Earl of Hard- 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpoie. 
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wicke to Lord Royston, wc have an account of Lord 
Mansfield’s interview with the ex-Chancellor, and of the 
progress of affairs up to this period. 

Powis House, June \2th, 175/.* 

“ Dear Royston, — T his is a season fertile of new 
events & extraordinary motions, whether owing to the 
approaeh of the comet or not I can’t tell. At dinnci' 
yesterday niy Lord Mansfield sent me a short note of 
what 1 am going to relate, & said he won'* come at night 
to tell me the whole ; hut being detained at Guildhall, 
by the trial of Adm' Knowles’s cause, till one this 
morning, eon'* not come till this forenoon. The fact is, 
that he attended yesterday noon at Kens", l)y order, to 
deliver up the Exchequer seal, & Mr. Fox was there to 
receive it, as were the D. of Redford, Lord (Jower, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Marlboro’, Lord Win- 
chelsea, &c., to grace the ceremony. Upon his coming 
into the closet the King unexpectedly talked to him of 
flic present melancholy situation, & bid his lordship tell 
him what he thought of it. Lord Mansfield told the 
King ’twas an affair (|uite out of his jirovincc, but if I [is 
Majesty commanded him, he wou*‘ tell his opinion very 
sincerely, & woif' not deceive him unless he was de- 
ceived himself. He then fold the King very jilaiiily 
that he was of opinion that the scheme he was going 
upon won'* not do, cou'^ not carry on his affairs, but 
would end in greater confusion, lie supported this 
shortly with reasons, as he related them, very honest, & 
I think unanswerable. The result was, that the King 
ordeix'd his lordshi]) to ei.rrv the seal back again with 
him, & .speak to the Duke of Newcastle & to me. Ah’. 
Fox went into the clo.set immediately afterwards, & was 
surprised lo be told this in a whisper as he passed along 
^ llardwitke MSS., Wirnpole. 
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to the closet door ; & the good company attending in 
tlic ante-cliambcr were amazed, as you may easily ima- 
gine the whole court was. This new remove stopt, (as 
it ought,) the Marquis of Ilochingham’s & the D. of 
Rutland’s resignations, who were all attending for that 
purpose ; & the Duke of Bedford went to Woburn 
ycstci'day evening, in wrath, as I am told. The King 
complained & lamented much, & appeared greatly cm- 
bairassed, but sj)okc well of your humble servant. I 
went to-day to the drawing-room at Kensington, where 
llis Majesty, (tbo’ grave,) was very civil to me. He 
spolce to me twice, & the last ([ucstioix be asked seemed 
to have a meaning. S/ia// you stay in town sonic days, 
nni lordl )'cs, Sir, it is my intention ; I shall not go 
out of town for some time. What all this will end in I 
ciiiiuot forsce. If Mr. Pitt, &c., take it in a reasonable 
& candid way, it may have a good eti’cct ; if not, these 
rclrograde st<q)s may make them more tenacious of their 
demands I am at presemt at a loss how the negociation 
is to be resumed, for no one concession has yet been 
specified. The D. of Newcastle will he in town to- 
mui'i'ciw morniiig, & 1 intend to see him as soon as he 
CO u-s. Pitt is not yet in town. My most affectionate 
eo :i|)runents attend my Lady Marchioness & the dear 
ii^l le girls. “ I am, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“ H.\KnWICKE. 

“The jury gave Knowles .£1000 damages, so he has 
at last got a fortune with her.” 


“ On the 15th of June,” says Horace Walpole, “the 
King wrote a note to Jjord Hardwicke, desiring him, in 
consideration of the state of affairs, both at home and 
abroad, to hasten some administration that might not he 
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changed again. Lord Uardwickc promised to WBit on His 
Majesty on the 1 7th with some j)lan, but the next day 
desired a day longer.” The Earl of Hardwickc, however, 
had an interview with liis royal master, and on this occa- 
sion His Majesty a])j)ears to have betrayed great agita- 
tion ; for in a letter wiitten by the King to the Duke of 
Devonshire are the following cxpi’essions, as I’ecordcd by 
Lord Hardwickc, in a memorandum, and extract in his 
own handwriting from the royal epistle; — “When 
Lord Hardwickc was with me to-day 1 was so heated, 
and in such a passion,” &c. 

The Earl of Hardwickc, in the following letter to Lord 
Anson, which was sent to him at Bath, by an express, 
gives the full ])articulars of the transactions relative to 
the formation of the new administration, and of the ex- 
Chanccllor’s share in them, w’hich will be read with 
interest ; — 

“ Powia llonso, June 18///, 1/5/.* 

“ My Dear Loud, — You will probably be surprised at 
receiving this letter by a messenger from me, but it will 
make me more ha])py than ever I was in my life, if the 
subject of it shall be as agreeable to your lordship as it 
is to me. 

“ You have heard how^ the administration projected 
under Mr. Fox failed on this day sev’night, just as it 
was on the point of being exi'cuted, and he was going 
into the closet to receive Exeheciuer seal. 

“ On Tuesday night the King, by the Duke of Devoii- 
shii’e, ordered me to attend him on Wednesday. I liav’c 
since had the honour of s verul audiences of His Ma- 
jesty, some of y'" most uneasy & painful ones, tho’ 
with* any anger against me. My first orders were for 
y* Duke ol Newcastle & me to negotiate some settle- 

* Hardwick'- MSS., Wimpole. 
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ment of an administration with Mr. Pitt and his friends, 
under certain restrictions, from w'** His Majesty declared 
he would never depart. 

“ In y® course of my audience, I told His Majesty 
that I CO** take no part at all unless some hon'’’® regard 
was shown to your lordship, tho’ I co^ not just then 
j)oint out y® particular thing ; that I had acquainted the 
gcntlcTncn with whom we had conferred with it, & had 
formerly humbly conveyed the same thing to His Ma- 
jesty, which y® King admitted. In his subsequent dis- 
course, His Majesty, in aggravating y® inconvenicncics y*’ 
wo'' arise; from this plan, told me with warmth y‘ re- 
signations had been talked of, but in y® way we were 
going there wo** be resignations enough, for y* my Lord 
Winehelsea was in the next room, in order then to 
come into his clo.set to quit. I instantly saw that this 
might furnish some convenieuee, but ke])t it in reseiwc. 
Semic'timc afterw^'*, when I produced my list, which he 
irad, the King objected to Mr. Leggc being made a 
]iecr and I'^irst Lord of Admiralty ; that be was deter- 
mined not to do two great things for one man, especially 
liim, & ill this he was ])eremptory. I then threw y® 

1 01 I ship in his way, but y' I did not know what y® other 
pe sons wo‘* say to it. His Majesty replied quick, / 
•'•''''.7/ ///a' it (‘.rlrcmc/if. 

“ When 1 tohs this to y' Duke of Newcastle, it made 
him vastly happy ; & when 1 repeated it in the evening 
at the meeting of all y® four, iiiv Lord Bute & Mr. Pitt 
!'( ceived it with the greatest jioliteness. Lord But ‘ 
broke the ice first, & declared liis particular respect for 
your lordship, & did great justice to y® character, & 
dccliired y‘ ‘ he knew him to be y® sjiirit of y® place 
he belonged to.’ Mr. Pitt said be hud only wailed to 
hoar what Lord Bute sho** say, & most readily concurred 
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in the siunc sentirnenfs. Jn short, it ended so y* all of 
us foul- plenipotoiitiavics agreed that your lords*’ sho'* be 
again at y'' head of y® Admiralty, if y' King eont‘‘ in y’' 
same mind, & Mr. Legge have his old office of Chanc’’ of 
the Exchequer, which he had formerly professed to like 
better than any otiicr place. 

“ I have been negotiating some time upon other 
points, & had a most uneasy & fatiguing life. How- 
ever, at last y‘‘ whole was settled, & 1 carried the King 
y” plan in writing this day at noon. The three great 
points w''’ the King made his sine (juft non were, y* 
he Avo'* perform his pron\isc for ]Mr. Fox to be PaV- 
mastcr ; y‘ there sho'* he no changes in y” Secretary at 
War; & your lordship he at y" head of y” Admiralty. 
When I told His IVrajesty y* we had brought it to this, 
y* all those ])oints were agreed to & humbly yielded up 
to his pleasure, 1 never saw such a change in man ; he 
said at once — 'J’hen this thing is done, c^‘, nn/ lord, 1 
thank i/on hearti/if. He is in haste to carry it into 
execution immediateh’- ; &, indeed, it must be very 
soon. 

“ I can’t send your lordship y” pajier, for y” King kept 
y*' original, & I have got no copy. The great lines are 
Mr. Pitt to be Seci-otary of Stale; Lord Temple ii 
Cabinet Council place; y'' Duke of Newcastle First Lord 
of y'' Treasury ; your lordship at y'' head of y’’ Admiralty, 
& Mr. Fox Paymaster. 

“ ’rims your lordship is called again to y‘ great office 
by y‘' King’s earnest desire, y'’ united voice of y‘' leadci's 
of all parties, & y*' concurre-'ce of Lt-iccster House, tlio’ 
that must not he talked of. In other circumstances yea 
might not so well like y' inferior lords who arc to 1)C 
with you, w* ' -are those who were turned out at Easter. 
You know that Mr. Pitt, made rc.stitution their 
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point, & besides wanted to provide for their fnends who 
wore at y* board, & therefore there was no possibility of 
altei’ing it. But I hope in y" present case you will make 
no difiiculty ah‘ that. Indeed, my dear lord, this unex- 
])eotcd event, w"'' I have used some honc.st dexterity in 
bringing ah\ is y" greato'.st thing for y‘' King’s jieace ; for 
v'" eredit of his old administration ; & for your own 
honour. It does, by their own admission, give y*" lye to 
all y‘' calumnies y*^ have been raised ; it contradicts all 
wliich they liad said on y® enc|uiry, (tho’ we don’t openly 
talk in y‘ stile yet), & confirms y® issue of y* empiiry to 
be .1 total justification. The King sees it in y‘ light, & 
tbei-efoi-e is pi-odigiously pleased with it. This is the 
light in w®'' it ought to he seen, & y® unanimity of y“ 
Royal Family u])ou it is a most happy & inviting cir- 
oumstauec. This, I am confident, will make your lord- 
shiii overlook all lesser eireu instances, w®’’ a little time 
opportunity may correct. I have privately intimated 
to Lord Bute & Mr. Pitt that one of their Com” of y® 
Admiralty miglit he ehanged, upon being otherwise pro- 
\i(l('d for. They have agrc'ed to y® reasonahleness of 
Ibis ; & you know y® Duke of Newcastle had formerly 
proposed Mr. Stanley, who will he useful to you in the 
I! Oise of ComiiioMs ; so will Elliot, who I dare say in (J 
w v'ks time will he. as mueh yours as theirs. Besides, I 
am told y' it is [n'ohahle Adnd Forbes may not accept, & 
it so it will make room for Sir Edw'' Hawke, or any 
other man we shall approee. 

'rhis is Y® state of y® ease, & when I look hack I 
stand amazed at y® sudden change. All our friends arc 
!ii ra])tures with it ; y® court in general jileasi-d, & y® 
ttivn more so. It is looked upon as y® strongest admi- 
nistration y‘ has hei’u formed many years, & by good 
conduct it mav he so. 
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“ I am glad to hear y‘ y“ waters hav'o agreed with you, 
but you must interrupt them for a few days, &, in obe- 
dience to His Majesty’s commands, set out immediately, 
& be in town as soon as you can without prejudicing 
your health this hot weather. 

“ I am to see the King on Monday, who will ask me 
if I have sent for you. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle sends your lordship his 
most cordial comp‘'* & congratulations. But his Grace 
& I, & all your friends, exhort your lordshi]) to make no 
difficulties, & to let us see you as soon as you arrive in 
town. 

“ The messenger waits, & will bring you a letter from 
dear Lady Anson, who knew not one word of this matter 
till since I had settled it finally with the King this day. 
Adieu, my dear lord, & believe me most affectionately, 

“ Ever your’s, 

“ IIakdwicke. 

“ The Duke of Devonshire is vastly pleased with 
this. And 1 have reason to think Fox is so at present. 

“ Ladv Hardwicke & all vour friends of this family 
send you their affectionate compliments & congratula- 
tions.” 

The correspondence which follows passed on this oc- 
casion between the Earl of Hardwicke and Mr. Pilt. 
The first letter is from the ex-Chancellor to the ‘‘ Great 
commoner.” 

“ Poivis Jfousrj June 22nd, 

ITaff-past eleven, 

“ Sir, — Sinre I had the honour Ox seeing you last, I have talked, by 
way of soundinj;, in the best manner I could, to all tlie tliroc persons 
who can now come under consideratmu in the disposition of the (iieat 
Seal. I tliink ^ see clearly the way of thinking and inclination of tiu ia 
all, which differs wry littli from the conjectures which we had fornu^l 
♦ Correspondence of the Karl of Chatham. 
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couccrniiig them. It is now so late that if I should have any chance of 
finding you at home, I should only put you in danger of being out of 
time for the levee. Considering that this will be no day of business, I 
take it for granted that it will be the same thing if I give you the de- 
tailed account at night ; for the Duke of Newcastle tells me, we must 
have a meeting this evening, where I will be at your service. In the 
meantime, as my pleureurs keep me from court, I will go and dine 
with my son at Richmond, and not fall to be back time enough for any 
hour you will riieet me at. Indeed, I am very desirous that we should 
meet this evening, for })recious moments arc lost, and not innocently 
wasted, but to the detriment of that great and useful system which we 
are labouring to establish. 

“ I am most sincere and zealous in my endeavours to bring about 
what you so much wish for, a j)resent arrangement of the Crefit Seal ; 
hut I see vast difficulties attending it. 1 am, with the greatest re- 
sj)( ct, Sir, 

‘‘ Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

‘‘ IIardwicke.” 

Tlic next letter is also from the Earl of Ilardwieke to 
iMr. Pitt. 

“ Folds ITousey June 1/57.* 

‘‘ Satui’Jai/ Xi(/ht. 

Dear Sir, — However improper for a private man, yet wnjoris 
fugi(*n.s opprubria culpcv, I did, in compliance with your commands, and 
those of our cMier f riends w ho met on Thursday night, attend the King 
to-hiy, in order to know if he had any orders for me relating to the dis- 
])') rion of tiie Great Seal. 1 found llis Majesty very grave and 
Uu :ightfiil on the news which came last night, hut calm. He soon 
< (.Mi-d into matter -, and it is unnecessary, as well as hardly j)Os- 
'd,'< . to give you the detail of my audience in writing. llis Majesty 
' \} r<'ssed his desire to settle his administration on the plan fixed, but 
thought theic was no necessity of making a hasty disposition of so im- 
port ;uit an office as the Great Sc.al an immediate part of it. However, 
the result was he absolutely refused to give a jieeragc with it, which I 
think puts my liOrd Chief Justice AVillcs out of the case ; for his lord- 
i^hij) not only told me before, but has since rc])eated, that the ])cerage is 
^M'h him a condition sine qua non. I sec the King inclines more to Mr. 
Attorney-General ; and when I stated to His Majesty what I collected 

* Ilardwieke MSS., Wiinpole; Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham. 
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or conjectured to be his views, he hearkened, and at last bade me talk 
to Sir Robert Henley, reduce his terms as low as I could, & bring them 
to him in writing on jMonday. 

“ Since I saw my Lord Chief Justice Willes, I have seen Sir Robert 
Henley, who talks very reasonably and honourably. His proposals 
are : — first, a reversionary grant of the office of one of the tellers of the 
Exchequer to his son for life; second, a pension of .L’150{) per annum 
on the Irish establishment to Sir Robert Henley himself for life, to 
commence and become payable upon his being removed from his office 
of Lord Keeper, and not before ; but to be determinable and absolutely 
void upon the office of teller coming into possession to his son. My 
present oj)iniou is, that the King may be induced to agree to this on 
Monday ; for when 1 hinted in my discourse, at a pension u{)on Ireland, 
though Ilis Majesty treated it pretty severely at first, yet when I stat(*d 
the several contingencies in which it might, in tliis case, never become 
any real charge upon the revenue, he said, of hiinselt‘, that made the 
case dilfereut. 

** I found to-night, by my Lord Chief Justice Willes, that he is to 
go to Kensington on Monday, to get some warrants signed ; and thinks 
that either the King may speak to him, or that In' may say sometliiiig 
to His Majesty on this subject ; but I am persuaded that will have no 
effect, unless he gives up the peerage, which I am of opinion he never 
will. If the alVair of the Creat Seal should be setthal on Monday, in 
the person of Sir Robert Henley, as I conjecture it will, I see notliing 
that can obstruct your beginning to kiss hands on Tuesday. For God's 
sake, Sir, accelerate that, and don’t let any ininiitim struid in the way of 
so great and necessary a work. I long to see this seluune executed for 
the King’s honour and repose, the harmony of his royal tarnily, and the 
stabihty of his government. I have laboured in it zealously and disin- 
terestedly ; though without any })retencc to such a degree of merit as 
your ])oliteness and partiality ascribes to me. 1 see wdth you, that 
attempts are flying about to tarnish it; but, if it is forthwith executed 
on this foot, those will all be dissipated in the region of vanity, and 
instead of a vnfv^JAad^ half-fonmuf system, I {im persuaded 

it will come out a complete, strong, and well-ci*tnented one, to which 
your wisdonj, tem|)er, and perh'ct union with th(‘ Duke of Newcastle 
will give durableness. In all events, 1 shall ever retain tlui most lively 
impressions of your great candour and obliging behavionr towards me, 
and continue to be, with the utmost respect, dcjir Sir, 

“Your most obedient, and most liiirnble servant, 

“ IlARDW'lCKr:.” 
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The following is Mr. Pitt’s reply to Lord Hardwicke’s 
letter of the 22nd of June: — 

Whitehall^ June 2Qth, 1/57.* 

“AIy Lord, — Give me leave to return your lordship many thanks 
for the honour of your letter, and for the trouhlc you fire so good. to 
give yourself in relating what f)assed in your audienee concerning the 
Great Seal. I think it is pretty evident that no material difficulty re- 
mained with Ilis Majesty, on the subject of Sir Robert Henley, when 
your lordship left the closet, but 1 am sorry, 1 own, to lind a word, (at 
most hut specious, when applied to a disposition of the Great Seal, too 
long unsettled,) I mean, a haatij arrangement of it, as a part of the 
present system, made use of by the King on this occasion. Something 
of die same sort was mentioned by the Duke of Newcastle when I last 
had the honour to meet at Newcastle House, and at the same time a 
vislhl(‘ indetermination of mind appeared in his Grace, with regard to 
Sir Hubert Henley, in whose person the greatest Jitnessw^ii facility both 
seem to meet. T trust however that yonr lordship will be able finally 
to settle the seals for Sir Hubert Henley, on his own terms (which are 
certainly reasonable), on Monday next, and that Mr. Pratt may be im- 
mediately appointed Attorney- General. 

‘‘ I shoidd be very sorry that any minutim should retard the execu- 
t'uii of a yilan, which every hour is growing more distasteful, and yet 
(‘\ery hour becoming more necessary for the King and kingdom; hut 
when it is considereil wh.'it mutilations and changes, in essentials, the 
p!ij)er of arrangeiiKMits has undergone, I trust your lordsliip will be 
of opinion tlmt it is (put(‘ necessary for me to see what little remains of 
til- N stem pr()pus(‘d, go into execution at one and the mme timf. On 
//' ' /oof, I am ready, any day, to begin to take my yiart, whatever 
turi bndings of mind I carry about me. My fears are too various to 
‘ nuhle your lordship with, and the single Impe and confidence I can 
l ’ , too sincere & unalterable to become frctpient repetition, and wear 

dit air of compliment. 1 have the honour to be, with the greatest 
truth and respect, 

“Your lordship’s most obedient, and 
“ most humble servant, 

“ M'. Pitt.” 

Thus the ministry was settled, and kissed hands on 
tlie 29th. 


llardw'icke M^S , Wimpole. 
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“The negotiation between Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Neweastle,” says Mr. Thackeray,* “ which was com- 
menced by Lord Mansfield, was concluded by Lord flavd- 
wicke, and a ministry at lengtii satisfactorily arranged.’' 

Lord Waldcgrave states,t — 

“On the day they were all to kiss hands, I went to Kensington, to 
entertain myself with the mnocent, or perhaps ill-natnred amusement 
of examining the ditferent cotintenanecs. The beha\ iour of Pitt and his 
party was decent and sensible ; they had neither (he insolence of men 
who had gained a victory, nor were they awkward or disconcerted, like 
those who come to a place where they know they are not wanted.” 

Lord Lyttelton wrote to Lord llardwlclcc, after the 
ministerial arrangements Iiad been comjtlcted, expressing 
his actiuiesconce in them, and acknowledging his obli- 
gations to Lord Ifardwieke for tlie peerage wliich had 
been eonferred upon him, at the solicitation of the latter, 
on the dissolution of the iidministration of wliicli the 
Earl of Ilardwickc was the Chancellor: — 

“ If my health will permit me, I shall go to-morrow 
into the country, with a heart more at case than if this 
new arrangement had brought me into the cabinet, 'riuil 
I had .secured an/ great object before, I owe to your lord- 
ship’s friendship, & shall ever retain the sentiments due 
to such an obligation. Put T must etpially feel the D« of 
Newcastle’s tuiglect of me, both then & now. However, 

I beg your lordship to tissure his Griice, in my name, 
that I am as happy in his return to ])ower, & shall su[)- 
port his administration with as much /cal & attachment, 
as if he had shewn me the greatest regard. I really think 
it is the best ministry tlutt could he formed in our circum- 
stances Adieu, my dear lord, & be assured 


♦ Life of Lord Chatham. 
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you have not a moi’e devoted friend, or one who loves & 
honours you more than, &c. 

“ Lyitelton.”* 

The following letter from Lord Hardwicke to Lord 
Lyttelton, giving an account of the new ininistry, and of 
the cx-Chanccllor’s share in the formation of it, will be 
read with interest. The opinion which he expresses as to 
flic legal appointments made at this time, and of some 
of those promoted, deserves attention. The part which 
Lord Hardwicke took on this occasion, respecting his son, 
Mr. C. Yorkc, is here stated. 

** Vowh House, July \th, 1707 .'!’ 

“My de.vr Lord, — Tliongli I was much mortified by being de- 
prived of the pleasure of waiting on your lordsliip the day before you 
loft the town, yet I was extremely obliged to you for your very kind 
lettt r of that night. It breathes all that generosity of public-spirited- 
m'ss wbicb has been so remarkable in your lordsliip’s conduct, however 
nufommon it may be in tlie present times. The merit wbicb your 
parliality gives me I have not the vanity to ascribe to mysedf, tbougb 
ill all respect ami friemlsliip to your lordship I have not nor shall ever 
fiiil. At the same time, I cannot help feeling mueb concern at the im- 
pression wbicb you seem to retain of some neglect in the 1). of New- 
eastli* towards your lordship. Ifow the case stood in the beginning of 
last November, I have formerly acfpiainted your lordsbij) with great 
•'riOM ;iiid exuctiK'ss ; and in justice to bis Grace, beg leave now to 
inf. rm you, with eipial truth, that, in the new arrangements lately 
ii ide, it was not h\ bis power to include you. I am intimately 
.* 'apKiinted with the nigh value aud esteem wbicb my Lord Duke has 
iar ynur lordship ; but, to my certain knowledge, there were not cmploy- 
ni( ats enough to satisfy such demands as .vere necessary to be complied 
'vidi, ill order to come to any settlement, and, consecpiently, none in any 
degree agreeable to your lordsbiji’s rank could be made practicable, 
finie aud opportunity may afford new openings, wherein I hope what 
is now amiss will be corrected. In the interim, the candour, indul- 
i^ence, and confidence of our friends must be bopc<l for, and relied 

* Iliirdwickc MSS., Wimpole. 

t Ibid.; Phillimore’s Life and Corespondenee of Lord Lyttelton. 
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upon. I rejoice to fiiul your Lordship so clear in your opinion, that 
this adininistratioi\ is the best that could h(‘ framed under the present 
circumstances. As to tlie share I have had in tlic transaction, I never 
directly interposed till 1 had the King’s positive orders from his own 
mouth; and ever since that time I have anxiously laboured to procure 
some quiet to Ilis Majesty, and some settlement for tbe public. Ilow 
far my part has been wise or politic 1 will not ])retend to judge ; but 
sure I am, it has been honest and disinterested. I have thrown aside 
every private concern or partiality of my own ; for, as to the n*stitution 
of Lord Anson, it was the King's own option, and one of his three 
points si (/If ifjKS non. 1 gave uj) for my son (diaries a point of profes- 
sional lionour, by letting Mr. Ihatt be ])ut before bim as Attornev- 
General, in order to finish and to jirevent things training into a length 
which the cireumstanees of (he King's aifairs woubl not endure. This 
has been brought about by tbe ilisposition of the Great Seal, which 1 
believe was tbe only thing in the arrangement not settled when you 
'went out of town. My Lord .Mansfield and the Master of the Lolls, 
were too prudent to listen to it in tbe ])resent situation ; the King 
would not give a jieerage with it, which jnit my Lord (’hief Justice 
A^dlles out of the case, so that it has fallen into Sir L. lliuiley's hands, 
with tbe style of Lord Keeper. In other parts of tbe terms, tlu^ King 
has been very gracious to him, for he has granted the rCMUsion of a 
Teller’s place to bis son for lift*; and given him a j)(*nsion of .L'l.hM) 
per animiii on Ireland, to commence and become jiayable unit/ in the 
case of bis becoming yc/aoccr/ from the Great vSeal before the Tellei’s 
plac(‘ falls in possession to liis son, and to lie absolutely deti'rmined 
whensoever that place sliall come into jiossession. 1 look upon this as 
the best disposition that could be made at present, and iiiucli better 
approved in Westminster Hall than a commission, which is always dis- 
liked, and slioiild nev(‘r hi* continued long. Sir U. Ili^nley has abilities 
and law', and I liojic will do very wadi, if his health admits of it. One 
thing 1 am sorry for, which is, that your countryman and my friend, 
mv Lord Sandys, seems to be much dissatisfied with it, especially as 
no place has been yet found for him, which In* says was [)rorni>('(l. 
lint bis Lordship knew bis commission to be only temporal and j)r«)- 
visional, liardly to be exp(‘ctcd t^ continue so long ; and I hope any 
promise, which was tlien made him, (though I was^^i^^l' ptdvy to it,) 
will be made good to bim. 

“ This dis})ositiou ot' the Great Seal not only made way for Mr. 
Pratt, but also for another favonritc object of .Mr. Pitt’s, in representing 
tlie city of Hath, whereof he wn^ very ambitious. In order to it, 
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has taken that little stcvvanlship, which you see in the votes, to vacate 
jiis seat ; for no new Secretary of State having been appointed in his 
room, nor his commission revoked, he found himself in the case of Mr. 
IVlliain, upon the resignations of 17 15, and could not have a new patent, 
“ Tims tilings are settled for tlie present, and some calm and better 
Immour restored. Happy it is that they were settled before the bad news 
came of the King of Prussia's defeat, which I only refer to, and cannot 
bear to enlarge upon, Had the King then remained without any 
ministry at all, it would have vastly increased his inquietudes, and 
caused the great(‘st confusion ; and besides, I fear the terms of the new 
settlement miglit have been greatly raised Indeed, the fear of some 
bad success was one material ingnalient with me to hasten to a conclu- 
sion ; and I was further of opinion, that it was necessary for His 
Majesty’s service to constitute his administration of such [lersons, find to 
put so much of the pojmlar mixture into it as might be able to sustain 
some liad success, at least for tbc present. I say for tbc present, 
for what is misuceessful can never be long popular. 

“ 1 hope to hear that the air aud exercise and amusements of llagley 
have re-established your Lordshiji’s health ; and that the History of 
ILiirv 11. will receive its completion tliis summer. I was so delighted 
uith the last, wiiieh your goodness indulged me with, that I eagerly 
long to be eutc'rtained with the entire piece. 

“ I am, with the greatest truth and respect, 

My dear liord. 

Tour TjOrdsbip’s most ()b(*dient and faitliful humble servant, 

“ Haiidwicke.” 

I )!(1 Lyttcllt)ri’s reply to the Earl of IJardwieke is as 

folh as: — 

“ Uatjlnj, i/ 7^'', 17.‘i7.* 

M\ Loud, — I Inu ' a thousand thanks to return to your lordship, 
for ;M\ing written me so long a letter in such busy times. For though 
yon .0 ‘ not ’u the administration, 1 thank (lod you are not out of 
Imsiiicss. Tin* loss would have been too great for the public if you 
inul ; Init I know you will he consulted by the Duke of Xmveastb*, and 
. hop(' by the new ministers, as much as if the great seal was still in 
your hauds ; and,’ indeed, though 1 entiiclv agn*e with vour lordshij), 
in the present state of things, some popularity is necessary in the 
‘Himiuistratluvi, there is still more ucod of wisdom. Nor are these 
hnu's that will allow your lordship to retire from the service of your 

♦ Hardwicke MSS., AVimpolc. 
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country : your moderation and prudence may make you decline coming 
into employment, but your virtue will forbid you to withhold from the 
King the benefit of your counsels. 

‘‘ As for me, rny lord, T am at liberty to enjoy that retreat which my 
own temper makes agreeable, and wliich your lordship’s friendshij) has 
made honourable to me. The sense I hav(* of II is Majesty’s goodness 
upon tliat occasion, would have obliged me not to refuse the taking any 
office, how uneasy soever, to which he liad called me in such a con- 
juncture ; but I think it a hap})iness not to be called. So far was I 
from having any demands of that nature to embarrass the Duke of New- 
castle with in his negotiation, that T had not even a wish for myself, 
I am of your lordship’s opinion, that, had I desired if, he could mjt 
have done anything for me at j)resent ; but he might liave exj)ressed a 
desire to do it, and I think that he should. Half of that whieii your 
lordship has said to excuse him, had it been said by his grace, would 
have satisfied me ; but to have been quite overlooked by him in such a 
transaction, when every other friend that be had was consulted, and 
every interest (»f theirs was considered with the greatest attention, is a 
mortifying distinction, and such as I think my behaviour to him has 
never deserved. 

1 am glad that your lordship approves of tin* dis|)Osition of (lu‘ 
great seal. The appendixes added to it are veuy (‘onsideralde, and show 
the spirit of the limes. Sir II. Ihudey has gem'rally been thought a 
man of good parts, and the opinion of Ids al)ility w ill not be diminished 
by his having annexed such conditions to s\icb an advancement. Jbit 
the remembrance of your lordship in Westndnster Hall will be a ditii- 
cnlty and disadvantage to him, which be will find very liard to snrmoinit. 
Lord Sandy s’ dissatisfaction will be of little moment, and be will come 
into good humour again as soon as any thing can be done to comj)eusute 
this loss. 

‘‘ Your lordsJiip’s prudence in having procured us a settlement oftlir 
ministry before tins ill news arrixal, can mwer, 1 tbiidx, be sutfieieutly 
praised. C’oufusiou at home would have douhled the rnischi(‘f, and imule 
it remediless. We liave now all the strength that this country alfonls, 
and perliaps the (Opinion of more than then? is, (ubieb itiav be of gu.it 
use,) to help and support us. 1 pi ay Hod it may bold together, at b a'^t 
UW t\\e sUwuw l\\aV \\u\vgs oxvu* our \\evu\^ is a V\U\e eiented up *, aVu’V 
that, if ambition and faction divide us, it will not he so fatal. 

“ I thank your lordship for your obliging eoiicern about iny bvaltli. 
It is mueh better sinet* 1 came into the country, and 1 hope will be 
(piitc re-estal>lisl:v d by the exeici,se and the amusement of a tour I 
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ojjing: to make into Soutli Wales. At my return from tliencc, which 
will not he till the second week in August, 1 intend to resume my his- 
tory, encouraged very iniudi hy the favourable o])inion your lordsliip has 
of it ; hut 1 do not hojie to eomyiletc it under two years. The coffa- 
fio/iis mora et toidium, which Cic(TO says deterred him from writing the 
history of his country, is what makes me so slow in tinishing mine. 
For I know the critical spirit of my countrymen, and that they would 
not forgive me an inaccuracy, if I could write with the eloquence of 
Cicero Iiimself. And I am particularly unfortunate in the many sub- 
ji'cts of controversy that occur during the period contained in my work, 
lint 1 shall tliink no trouble nor labour too great if 1 can make it 
(lebcrvc your lordshiji’s apjirohation. 

“ Mr. Miller, who is now here, and will, 1 helieve, go with me to 
Wales, desires his most humble respects to your lordsliip. Ilis health 
is nmch belter than it has h(‘en for some time ; I wish his fortune were 
so too ; hnt in that lu‘ is a good deal distressed, by the expenee wliich 
attends his iiudosnres. If th{‘ Duke of Newcastle* did hut know the 
worth of the man as well as your lordship aud I do, he might easily 
find some small sinecure ])la(‘e whiedi would make liim quite easy, and 
iii.( draw him away tVoin his hiisiness in (lie eomitry, wliieh it is neces- 
sary for him mnv to attend.'*' 

“ 1 liog tlie favour of your lordship to assure my Lord Anson of my 
])ar!;eular satisfaction in his being so hononrahly reston*d to an othec 
uhich no other man in the kingdom is capable of tilling with equal 
ability, and from wliich he had been removed by the clamour of faction 
aiui niadness of the times. 1 do not write him a letter of coiigratnlatioii 
biaaiisr I would not give him the trouble of an answin*. It would have 
b Cl. ,i ?;'reat pleasure to me to have congratulated Mr. (Uiarles Yorke 
ei\ 1 '.tig Attorney (leueral, but Air. Pratt being ])ut before him is a 
Mr» I';- iiislaue(‘ of tlie disinterestedness of your lordship's proceedings 
^ij - 'll I his occasion. 

' If your lordshij) should h(* ])Ii‘ased to favour me with a letter before 
I ) Mini to Uagley, dire(‘t to me at John ('amphell, Esip, at Staekpole 
<b)iirl, near IVmlnoke. 

1 am with the greatest Aoneration, aud, allow me to add, the 
.'iuceiest atfection, “ My dear I.ord, 

“ Your huHlsliip’s most obliged 

“ And most obedient hinnhlo servant, 

“ Lyttkt.ton.” 


* 'flirough Lord Hardwicke’s interest, this w: s ellVcled. 

r. 2 
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Mr. Charles Pratt, the new Attorney- General, was n 
younger sou of Sir John Pratt, who liad been succes- 
sively a j)uisne judge of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
Chief Justice of that court in the reign of George I ; and 
who, it will be in the recollection of the reader, was th(‘ 
presiding judge on the trial of Mr. Layer. Charles Pratt 
was horn in the year 1714. At an early age he was sent 
to Eton; and in 1731, having obtained the election to 
King’s College, Cambridge, lie removed to that Univer- 
sitv. In 173M he was called to the bar; pi-actised in, or 
ratlu'r attended for practice, the common law courts, and 
went the western circuit. For several yi'ars, however, his 
assiduity met with no encouragement, and he olitaiiUMi 
little or no business, which is tlu' more remarkable, and 
must have b(^en the more disjiiritii^g, considering tlie 
infliKMiec in the profession of his lather’s name and fanu*. 
At last, con(*eiving his pi’ospects of su(*cess in tlu^ law 
to hc' lH)])c‘less, he at one time cUdermined to abandon 
it, and to enter holy ord(‘rs ; a resolution wdiic h has 
becni iakem by more than one disa[)pointed aspirant at 
the bar, who lias afterwai*ds obtained high eminence and 
promotion in his jirofes^ion. Ilenli'V, sul)se(|uenlly 
Lord (dianc'clloi* Norlhington, who was at that tiinr 
in ^extensive business on the western circuit, is said lo 
have dissuaded Pi*att from his purpose, and cncourageil 
him to contimi(‘ in his cann-. Ilis [)i*aetice soon alter- 
wairds liegan to incr(‘asc, or, to spc'ak more coi'rectly ])(a’- 
haps, began. lU; was much employed in parochial 
settlement cases from the Avestern circuit, — a branch el 
business formerly vciy advaiitageous for* introducing 
juniors, whowei'c tiivt reta/med in the ajipeals at session-, 
and then b‘id to argue thrm in London. This depart- 
ment of practice is iiow, imhappily for incipient advocates, 
ihoughby n* anssc' lb’* liie litigiously disposed parishes 
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themselves, almost dcfimct. In 1752, Mr. Pratt was 
engaged in for the defence of Owen, the bookseller, who 
iiad libelled the House of Commons. And the folhiwing 
year lie defendcTl a culprit, an Irishman, who was accused 
of a much move sei'ious offence than Pratt’s former client, 
— that of forging a will. His business, however, does 
not appear to have been then ven-y cxtimsive. 

The Earl of Breadalbanc tells the Earl of Hai’dwicke 
ill a letter to him from Iklinhurgh, dated July 14th — 

“ The leap taken by the Attoi'iiey-Ccncral is, 1 believe, 
imeoinmon, but 1 dare say pcrd'ctly understood by every 
body; I am sure it is here, where all talk of the noble 
[laii your lordsliip has acted in this whole affair, & 
indeed, as the i-eason for that extraordinary step is 
universally known, I think it no disadvantage to Mr. 
\'orl<e to he freed from tin; grc'at fatigue of that office. 

“ Lord Anson’s return to his former board was 
extremely well judged, not only for the service of 
the public, but as a proof of the cause of his removal 
fre 111 it. 

1 most heaitily wish every member of the ministry 
niiiy act with the same view as your lordship, & then 
tla' lufortuuate situation of this country may grow 
betL'r.”* 

i'-oon after this Parliament was prorogued. 

In May, of this year, Mrs. Charles Yoike brought 
her husband a son, on which joylul event Lord Hard- 
I'ieke wrote to the Solicitor-Ceneral, congratulating 
him warmly. Lord lloyston’s children were both 
daughters. 

Cod grant that an event so interesting to me & my 

* Hardwicke MSS., Winipole. 
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family, as well as jmurseJf, may pvovc Iiappy in every 
respect. You were born whilst I was Solicitor-Gcnci’al. 
Sit omen fcUx faimtiimqiie” * 

On the 30th of July I..ord Tlardwiekc wrote from 
London to Lord Royston. He tolls him,— 

“ We hope to get well to Whnpolo oil Monday even- 
ing, where we shall long impatiently for the good Coni- 
])any from Wrest.” 

In this letter, he gives his son some good advice 
on the suhiect of health and exercise. The literary 
piu’suits and sedentary habits of l-iord Royston rendered 
this exhortation peculiarl\' neeessai-y in his ease. After 
alluding to the general condition of affairs {ilnoad, and 
to the ])rogress of the war. Lord llardwieke thus ex- 
presses his own sentiments on these points. 

“ In short, things are in a very violent & uneomfoit- 
ahlc situation. The King is under great anxiety, & 1 
don’t wonder at it. LFnless some unforeseen turn hap- 
pens, I sec no way out of it, except by a peace, which 
will he called a had one, & yet may he the best thing ffjr 
this country, as the situation is now ciieumstaneed.” f 

In his next letter, which is dated from Wim[)olc, 
on the 3rd of August, the great ex-Chancellor gives aa 
account of his journey thither, and sends his son a hudg' f 
of domestic nc'ws. 

“ \our mother & I had a very tine journev down, 
both of us less tiitigued than usual with these sumau'i' 
j(nirneys ; hut the rain which fell on Satui'day ahoat 
London had laid tlie dust as far as was Jiecessary, tho’ it 
did not reach this piacx*. Itpon eiKpiiry, 1 find less rain 

* Ha' ,1'. ■ .MSS., W iii'o!, I II)i,l. 
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has fallen here than at Wrest, or about London ; but we 
bad that yesterday in the evening, & a thunder-shower is 
now falling whilst I am writing. Tins jdace is as verdant 
& beautiful as T ever knew it ; and the fanners arc so far 
from eoinplainiug of tlic rain, that they don’t think they 
have had quite enough. But no corn is cut hereabouts, 
& as it comes with thunder, & the barometer is rising, I 
hope in God it will not continue so as to hurt the 
harvest, of which the prospect here is very good. This 
(lay se’nnight, at lloyston-market, wheat was fallen to 
(J.v, p. bushel. I hope the hoarders will be bit.” 

The privy council had been lor some time occu|)ic(l in 
the ('arlier part of this year, as ap|)ears by the extensive 
notes in the Harl of JIardwicke’s handwriting of their 
proceedings and of tin; evidence taken, in examining into 
the ” engrossing and conspiracnc's to raise the price of 
meal and flour,” that had then been S(‘t on foot. 

In another part of bis letter. Lord Ilardwieke tells 
his son : — 

“ Lady llardwiclvc joins with me in our most affec- 
tionate compliments & best wishes to yourself. Lady 
(in ■, & the dear little babes. Tell Lady Beil that, as 
'lu' lovc's sights, I can shew her two trees in my hot- 
hi ii:s‘, that bear plenty of eggs, are now full both of 
giesi’-eggs & hen-eggs. I desire she will examine her 
timnv friend D* Dell ah' it.”* 

'^otne dist\irbances were now beginningto arise in dif- 
s'rent ])arts of the country, on account of ( he ivcent 
.Militia Act, which was about to be jiut in ioiw, and to 
'vliK'h tlu; following passage' in tiu' same letter alhah's. 

” 1 hate riots, but it would be a little diverting to 
* Ilardwieke MSS., Wiinpolr. 
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have the popularity of the Militia Bill proved by viotft 
against it, especially in the parishes of tJie country gen- 
tlemen. I have not yet heard any thing about the 
execution of it here. I fancy the baclvwardness in taking 
commissions will be found to be pretty general ; & what 
His Grace said of Devonshire, I imagine was but guess.” 

On tlu! 7tb of August, the Earl of TTardwickc writes 
again fi'om Wimj)ole to liis son Lord Royston, at whose 
hospitable mansion Mr. and Lady Margaret Ileathcote 
Avere then staying. An important piece* of political in- 
telligence, and a communication of interest relating to 
Lord Ilardwicke’s own sentiments on the war, are con- 
tained in Ibis letter. 

” I may tell you in eonjidenee that our master 
talks of making his separate peace as elector, & 1 suspecjt 
some ste])s had been taken towards that, or a neutrality 
before. Wlietiu'r he will be able to obtain it now I 
can’t tell ; & perhajis y« King of I’russia may run a race 
for it. My notion is that Frantn^ would liel|) him to a 
separate peace much sooner than they would the King. 
I would have the negotiation made general, & let us try 
to get out of this detestable ruinous war as first as we 
can. We have no choice hut of the lesser evil. iMy 
Lord Ansfui reniejnl)ers that, when this war was fiisf 
thought of, 1 said the next morning that we were going 
to risque old England for new England; & that crisis 
seems to he coming on aj)ace. May Heaven avert the 
impending mischief! 

The information in Lord Ilardwicke’s letter respect- 
ing His Majesty’s intention to form a sej)aratc treaty 
for peace as Elector of llanovi'r, was derived from a 

‘ Ilan^'virke MSS., Winipole. 
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letter wliicli the Duke of Newcastle had addressed to the 
cx-Cluincellor, in whicli he also mentioned Mr. Pitt’s 
repugnance to such a proceeding, who thought it would 
be even better to gi'ant His Majesty a sum of money as 
Elector, towards cari’ying on the war, than to allow him 
to take this step, thougli on a subject of this kind his 
English ministers as. such could not be called upon to 
advise him. The. Duke was therefore desirous of ascer- 
taining the Earl of 1 lardwicke's opinion of the matter, 
who tells him in rejdy, — 

The opinions of the King’s English seiwants seem to 
me to be asked, as if you were to ask the opinion of your 
lawyer or ])hysi(*ian, without fully stating your case to 
tlaan; fori do not find that you are yet authentically 
informed either of the eircumstanees heading to a treaty, 
|)re\ious to Ihe action u])on the Weser, or of the loss, 

( irenmstanct's, or conse([uences of tliat a(*tion.” * 

Lord llardwicke thouglit that an entire peace, if any, 
shoidd be c‘tlec1('(l at once ; but that the Ene:lish min- 
istv’i’s could not advise llis Majesty against a separate 
])('ae(' witlunit; aflbi'ding him pecuniary assistance as 
to carry on the war, which lie caaisidcred might 
he : ‘antr'd at once, to a rc'asonable (wtent. 

‘>v a letter fi*om Loi’d llardwickcg dated “ l\)wis 
1! i-'-e, Aug^ liOtii,” which was addressed to l^ord 
l\o\ -ion, we are enabled to trace the writei*’s movements 
raid o(*eupaM()ns vevy acc'uratciv. 

1 came h(*rc on Thursday to dinner I 

piii'pose, (lod willing, to return to Wimpk' on Wed- 
i5!^'iday. . . On Thursday, at my coming to town, 
1 louud a letter from the (’olonel to you, which he 
d(‘sired me to read & transmit, which 1 did by that 

IlauPvicl,': MSS., V\ imp.)lo. 
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night’s post. ... I have attended the meeting of 
the King’s servants, & we are trying to get some more 
friends, either for peace or war. The King told me 
that the Duke has now with him 40,000 men, no despi- 
cable number, if strongly posted. The King, (as they 
say,) does not know" how ill H. R. H. is. Ilis leg is 
exceeding bad. ... I hope to-niglit that the rain 
is leaving us, which would he \"cry happy for the 
country. I think the harvest lingers the more for 
want of hands, & no wonder, when so many are taken 
up in the sea & laud service.”* 

The following extract from a letter to Lord TIardw ieko 
by his nephew, Mr. Valence Jones, whose family the 
former has been accused of treating w"itli hauteur and 
neglect, atlbrds an additional refutation of the calumnies 
circulated against this great and good man, many of 
which have already been proved to he as unfounded as 
they are malicious - 

“ My mother & sisters, with myself, think ourselves 
highly honor’d by your lordship’s and l..ady llardwieke’s 
obliging I'emcmbi'ance of us ; and we beg leave to return 
our most gi'ateful thanks for if, at tlie same time that 
we. desire the aeeeptance of our most respectful compli- 
ments & humble duty. 1 am ])articularly sensible of 
your lordship’s goodness in allowing n)e to have the 
pleasure of seeing Wimple ; and have only fo wish that 
there was a fairer j)rospect of my being able to make use 
of the ])ermission than, I lear, there is at present, hi 
all times, & in all places, 1 hope your ]ordshi[) will he 
assur’d that it is no le.ss my inclinatioa than my duly le 
take every opjKjrtunity of exfiressing the gratitude k 
attachrnf'nt with which I must ever be, my lord, &c.” f 

* HurlvK MSS,, I 
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NotAvithstanding his hatred to the whole “house of 
Yoi'ke,” as Lord Hardwicke’s family were sometimes 
facetiously termed, Horace Walpole, when anything was 
lo be obtained by so doing, did not in the least scruple to 
re commend all due court to be paid towards them. In a 
l(>tter to Sir 11. Mann, written during the present year, 
be tells him, “if you could enter into a correspondence 
witli Col' Yorke at the Hague, he may be of great 
service to you. That family is very powerful ; the eldest 
brother. Lord Iloyston is historically curious & political ; 
if, without its ap])earing too forced, you could send him 
uneoininon letters, papers, manifestoes, & things of that 
sort, it might do you good .si'rvice.” 

The two k’ltei's which follow, iVom the Earl of Hard- 
v.icke to Viscount Koyston, relate lo a matter, already 
icfcrrcd to, which was at this time the occasion of no in- 
coir-Iderahie alarm throughout the country,— the dis- 
Inrhancc's which arose in conserpienee of the Militia Act, 
aiui from which the neighbourhood of Wimpole appears 
lo iiave hi“cn by no means exem[)t. 

“ WimpU', U Kreniny, 

S<-pt. 1th, irf)/".* 

“ Rovsrox, — 1 am cNtreniely sorry to hear of 

tlie ■ontinuance, or rather enerease, of the disturbance 
riots in Bedfordshire. Those things are generally 
iigg,i rated by previous rumours, & yet 1 fear there is too 
iinici; groiaid for the apprehensions in this ease. ^I'he 
llcpuly- Lieutenants of Hertfordshire were to meet last 
•'loiulay, in subdivision at Iloyston, to draw the lots; 
'he 1 lertlordshire moh eaine, iS: were joined by that ot 
.V town; connielled the gentlemen to desist ; to deliver 
'Ip *he lists; & to give their words they would act no 
* llanlwickc MSS., Wimpole, 
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further in y® execution of tliG uct. PavtiGS of them went 
afterwards to Sir John Clnipinau’s & Mr. Uesscll’s, (two 
of y® acting Dept. -Lieutenants,) broke some of their 
windows, & coni})elled them to give them drink & money. 
Tho’ tliis is within six miles of me, they have not yet 
marched hither. I have already sent your letter, with 
one from me, in sup])ort of it to Lord Barrington, to be 
sent from the Post-house at Royston immedkitvlij by a 
flying pac(|uet, which is the most expeditious way of all. 
J liave, also, by the same eonveyanee, wiit to the D. of 
N., stated the ca-'^e to him, & desired his Grace to sup 
port your rc(]uest. 

“ As I know there is to he a meeting of the King’s 
servants to-morrow night, to eonsider of the.sc riots & 
this opposition to the Militia Bill, I have added my 
opinion that some method shou'* he taken bv])rivate inti- 
mations to the J.,ords- Lieutenants, to tak(' imndh's for 
delay by adjourning the meetings to a long day. 'I'liat 
at y® heginiiing of y® .session the matter Ik; reconsidered, & 
perhaps the hill reniodelc'd into some' p aetieahle shape. 
In short if the gentlemen liave not tlu' li.sts, they can do 
nothing hut adjourn ; & tho’ nobody is more averse toy' 
giving u]) laws to popular fury than 1 am, yet this ease 
is neeuliar, because lhe.se jieojile, returned and chosen, 
are to do personal acts by suh.scrihiug & sweai'ing ; wlik li 
no body can force them to do, nor do for them, 'riieiv- 
fore to raise all this ill-hlood. & flame, for y® sake of 
previous acts can end in noliiing. As soon as 1 hear 
what they I'esolve, J will let you know. 

“ 1 am ever, 

“ Dc'ai' Royston, 

“ Your’s most affectionately, 

“ IlAUmVICKK.” 
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III a letter to Lord Royston, written at Wiinpolc on 
the 1 8th of Sei)teinl)ci*, Lord Uardwieke tells him : — 

‘‘ It gave ns all great ])leasure to hear that you, Lady 
iMarehioiu‘ss, & tlie dear little babes were well, & that 
tvauquillity is restored in Bedfordshire; as it seems to be 
also here, for there has been no riot or rising of the mob 
since that of Thursday se’nnight, Avhich was so oppor- 
tunely quelled by the timely arrival of the Blues. They still 
continue at Royston, & I had their commanding officer, 
raj)t. Killet, at dinncT here last Sunday, lie is a very 
alc'rt, s(‘nsil)le officer, & has behaved extremely well ; & I 
shall he sorry to part with him, tho’ I am told that is 
lilvc'ly to haj)})en prctly soon, as that corps docs duty as 

guards I am persuaded that many 

of tlie fanners lun e encouraged these riots, tho’ none of 
iny tenants were in them, except from iMorden, situate in 
y‘ most disorderly circle ; & there tliey all pretend to 
lui\e lieen forced, as their minister & mediator,* Air. 

I\'as(‘, represents to me 

' We li\'e u|)on hopes of seeing the good company 
(iom Wrest, on. Saturday, the first of October. We 
slioidd have liked it better if it had been sooner, but sub- 
mit ii) your eonvenienee. Wc‘ regi*et that some of our 
best jruit will be gone bv that time, but you will have 
ir(i'i\c:d ampler amends by Wrest. W ray, who is so 
bind as to be here, & tells me be epistolizes you by this 
l>osl, |)raises us much, both in (c-o'd & deed ; & laments 
c\(';*y day that it comes so much together.” 

Alter Lord IIardwickc'’s ri'signation of the Chan- 
(vllorshij), his time was divided between Wimj)ole and 
koiidon, though at the former Vie was now able to re- 
cieiite himself more fully. It has been said that he did not 


Uardwieke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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enjoy much popularity with his Camhridgeshirc neigh- 
bours, and that he affected to desjiise the habits of 
country gentlemen. One of his hiogra pliers, several of 
whose calumnies against Lord llardwiekc have already 
been refuted in these pages, thus dc[)iets the ex -Chancel 1()V 
at his rural seat : — 

“The stately and ceremonious reception of his visitors 
on a Sunday evening, was insipid and disgusting in the 
highest degree. Stranger as he was to the life & liahits 
of country gentlemen, he treated them with insulting in- 
attention and hauteur. Came they from ever so great a 
distance, either to visit his lordsluj), or to see his place, 
their horses were sent for refreshment to the ‘Tiger,’* a 
vile inn near half a mile distant, as I have experienced 
more than once, lie submitted, indeed, like other lord-;, 
sometimes to entertain the /uilirc.s, hut with that visible 
and contemptuous superiority as disgusted rather than 
obliged tlu'in. When in high good-humour, lu' had two 
or three stock stories to maki* his company laugh, which 
they were prep'ared and ex[)c(;ted to do. One was of his 
bailiff Woodcock, who, having lu'cn ordi'red by his lady 
to procure a sow of the breed and size she ]»ai'tieularly dc- 
■scribed to him, came one day into the dining-room, when 
full of great company, proclaiming with a hurst of joy In- 
could not suppress, ‘ I have been at Royston fiiir, my lady, 
and got a sow exactly of your ladyshiji's breed and siz('.’ 

“ 1 le used also to relate an incident that occurred to 
him in a morning I'ide from Wimpole. Observing an 
elegant gentleman’s house, la; conceived a wish to see 
the inside of it. It lia|)peiied to he that of Mr. Mon- 
tague, brother to Lord Sandwich, who, being at home, 

* ^ et in one of (lardwicke’s letters to her son, she mentions honl 

Ilardwiche’s annoyance at the staliles at Wiinpole bcinf( for a time 
repair, so as to . no accc.iir. odation for their visitors’ horses. 
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very politely, without knowing his lordship, conducted 
him about the apartments, which were j)erfectly elegant ; 
and expatiated on the pictures, some of wliich wei’c capital. 
Among these were two female figures, beautifully painted, 
in all their native naked cliarms. ‘ These ladies,’ said 
the master of the house, ‘ you must certainly know, for 
they are most striking likenesses.’ On the guest’s ex- 
])rcssing his jiei'feet ignorance, ‘ Why, wlierc the devil 
liave you led your life, or what com|)any have you kept,’ 
says the captain, ‘ not to know Fanny Murray, and Kitty 
Fisher, with whose persons I thouglit no fashionable 
man could he unaccpiainted ?’ On niy taking leave, and 
saying, ‘ I should he glad to return his civilities at Wim- 
})()!('.’ wliat surpi'ise and confusion did he expi-ess, on his 
discovering he had been talking all this badinage to 
Lord llardwickc !” * 

'I’lie same writer also says of his social habits — 

'' Ih' was a perfect pattern of temperance and sobriety. 
Ilis TiK'als were not even convivial. After his dinner, 
wliieli was generally late, he latteidy dozed for some mi- 
nutes, during which his lady kept up some degree of 
( he, I i'ul conversation. On rc'covering, and her retiring, a 
slid and ceremonious talk took place, in which to involve 
hi son Ueathcoto, when he was of the ])aily, he would 
oi'-^erve, that Rutlandshire being the least county in 
F.ngland, bis father, Sir Oilbert, was supposed to be in 
jiosscssion of one half of it ; and if he goes on to accu- 
mulate as he has done, bids fair to be the proprietor of a 
whole county, a point at which no man in England ever 
yet arrived. On this some sycophant would observe, 
that his lordship might perhaps be charged with a similar 
' lew, in regard to the county of Cambridge ; for though 

♦ Cooksey’s Anecdotes. 
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Wimpolc as yot boro no proportion to the whole, yet the 
title-deeds of a full moiety of it might already he found 
there : — a smile.” 

Another of Lord Hardwieke’s hiog!’a[)liers has, lunv- 
ever, di*awn a very dilferent ])ieture of his domestic and 
social life, and one mueh more in ae(*ordanee with what 
we learn from his coi'respondenee, and the accounts fur- 
nished by those who knew him : — 

‘‘ Me rose from the fatigues and anxietic's of business, to 
the enjoyment of the society of Ihs family and his friends, 
witli the spirits of’ a person entirely va(*ant and disengagc'd, 
])rcserving in old age the vivacity as w(dl as appearaii(*(^ 
of youth, and ever uniting the eharaete]*s of dignity and 
amiableness.” * 

In the year 1707, several gentlemen of projxa’ty in 
Cambridgeshire engagc'd in furnishing donations to- 
wards setting on foot a scheme to (‘stahlish turnpike 
I'oads. “ By the liberal (‘\ample of Loid llai’dwicdve,” f 
Lord Koyston, and otluTs, numb{‘rs were incited to sub- 
scribe for this [)nrpose. Jiuk'ed, notwithstanding all that 
has been said ot the avarici^ of the (w-Chancellor, it aj)- 
pears from undoubted testimony, that Avlieiiever charily 
dcnnandc'd his aid, or any [)atrioli(; purpose re(|uired ])ro- 
molion, he was ever foremost to contrihutc; fi’om his piii’sr. 

Dr. W ebstcT, b(‘ing in gi*eat pecuniary distress diiriiig 
this year, ])elitioned tlie Archbisho])s and Bishops Ibr 
relied, thougfi with but little suce(‘ss. lie afterwards 
published a narrative of hi< case, in which he ‘‘acknow- 
ledges his great obligations to Lord llardwickc, lor a 
handsome uresent.' f Tlie unostentatious manner 
which tlie Earl ot llardwickc dis])ensed his bounties, 

• Life by Cl.?. inti . , ^ .chol’s Literary Anecdotes. t Ibkl. 
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seems to have been the real reason why he was so 
unjustly accused of avarice by his assailants. 

In a letter to Lord Royston, dated October 30th, 
Lord Hardwieke says — 

“ Lust night brought me a messenger from the Duke 
of Newcastle, but no news, except that the story of the 
plague at Lisbon gi’ows more doubtful, there being 
letters from that place of the 13th inst*, which take no 
notice of it. This gives me some pleasure, & I pray 
God the story may he false, & if not, to prcsciwe this 
])oor countrey from it ; for such a calamity, added to our 
otlier distresses, would make a scene amazingly dreadful, 
& tlic more so from the ungovernable spirit of the 
])C()plc.”* 

The extract wliich follows, from a letter written by 
Dr. Ilirch to Lord Royston in November, 1757, relates 
to an event of public intere.st at this period : — 

‘'Vt'licn I wroto to your lorilsliip on the .Srd I had heard, but could 
not ])revail upon uiyself to believe, what I am now going to mention, 
and tind to be really tact. On Tuesday Mr. lilair cainc to my Lord 
Maynr with a message in Ilis Majesty’s name, that an incpiiry was 
ai Ml tliv ordered into the conduct of the late expedition. Ilis lordship 
askli g what use he might make of this, was answered sucli a one as 
Ilis jinidence should direct him to. lie then desiring to have this 
in in wTiting, Mr. lilair told him that his rommissiou did not 

extend so far ; hut upon his departure, his lordship committed the 
whole to paper, and on Thursday evening .ent an account to the Ilalf- 
inoun Club. lipoii the receipt, they sent to him to desire to know 
whether the King’s message had been given in writing, to which my 
Lord Mayor returned that this cotdd not be in comniiinieations of fliis 
^^ort from His Majesty ; adding that, if they intended to propose any 
question the next day, they must send him a copy, otherwise he would 
iJol sufTer it to he put, but break up the court. One of the club 
asked why Mr. Pitt did not come himself to give them satisfaction. 

* Hardwieke MSS., Wirapole. 
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And there are some who wish he had done so in his private capacity, 
rather than that Ilis Majesty should, in the thirty-first year of his 
reign, stoop so much below his dignity.” * 

A letter to the Earl of Hardwiclic from bis sister, Mrs. 
Jones, which bears date the 19th of January, 1758, 
acknowledges in warm terms his kindness and generosity 
towards her and her family. She says — 

“ My daughters beg leave, in the most particular & 
respectful manner, to present their humble duty & most 
grateful & sincere acknowledgements to your lo’' for this 
fresh instance of your goodness & affection to them, in 
which acknowledgements my son dc'sircs to join very 
sincerely. ... I am, witli tiie most lively sense of 
all your favours, particularly this last,” &c. f 

Parliament was opened by llis Majesty in December. 
The speech delivered by the Sovereign on this occasion, 
as also the address of the Lords in reply to it, were 
entirely composed by the Earl of llardwicke. In tbc 
former the King, after regretting that the success in 
cany ing on the war had not been “ ecjual to the justice 
of our cause, and the extent and vigour of the measures 
formed for that jmrpose;” and after alluding to the con- 
fidence which llis Majesty J’cposcd on ” the spirit and 
bravery of this nation, .so renowned in all times, and 
which have formerly surmounfed so many difliculties 
and “the pre.sorvation of the IVote.stant religion, and the 
liberties of Europe thus referred to the condition of 
the country at that period : — 

“ My Lords and Cknti,i;mi:n — 

“ I have had such ample experience of the loyalty 
and good affections of my faithful subjects towards inc, 

♦ Hanltvicl* e MSSm ^irnpole, f Ibid. 
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uiy family, and government, in all circnin stances, that I 
am confident they are not to be shaken. But I cannot 
avoid taking notice of that spirit of disorder whicli has 
shown itself amongst the common people in some parts 
of the kingdom. Let me recommend to you to do your 
part in discouraging and suppressing such abuses, and 
for maintaining the laws and lawful authority. 

Nothing can be so conducive to the defence of all that 
Is dear to us, as well as for reducing our enemies to 
reason, as union and harmony amongst ourselves.'’* 

A scrap of political intelligence of interest is contained 
in tlic following passage of a letter from Lord Royston 
to Lord llardwicke, written on the 18th of March: — 

“ In talking of Mr. Fox’s inactivifj/ this winter in 
pavliament, Count \ iri ol)served, that he was always 
busy in court intrigues, & that he had lately been making 
o\'c‘i*tures to Leicester* House; ‘Not,’ said tlu^ Count, 

‘ you may sup])Ose, tliro’ tl\e Iv.mds of your neiglibour, 
but through another (juarter, whu*h he thought might be 
iiiorc' a(*ceptable to him;’ meaning, 1 ])resume, L'^ Bute; 
‘but that he had not met with any sort of encourage- 
lueiu ” 

'^'h(' extract which follows, refers to a sj)eeeh of the 
S(»iiviior-Geiieral in the House of Commons: — 

'' J cannot conclude without alhaving myself the plea- 
sure of repeating to your lordship, that I think my 
brother’s speech yesterday in the House was as able a 
IHuformance as 1 ever heard there. He urged everything 

liat could be suggested, in support of his side of the 
‘argument, & with the greatest jiid^wcnt, Jiruuivss, 
di'coicy^ manly eloquence. Jt is but justice to him to 
♦ Hardwicke Wimpole. 
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say this, & I pronounce upon his speech as an impartial 
bystander.’’ * 


The following account of the proceedings on the second 
reading of the Habeas Corpus Bill in the Upjier House, 
is from the original, in the handwriting of Dr. Birch, and 
was probably noted down at the time. 


Second reading of the Habeas Corpus 
May 9, 175S.f 

“ E. of llardwickc. 

Temple. 

“ Ilardwieke. 

“ Granville. 


Bill in the House of Lords. 

“ Mansfield. 

Talbot. 

Newcastle. 

“ Temple. 

“ Denbigh. 


“ Earl of Ilardwieke. 

He opened the debat6 ; but I did not come in till he had spoken 
about ten minutes ; after which he continued to s[)cak three (piartcrs of 
an hour. 

His lordship urged several general objections to the bill, reserving 
himself for more j)articular ones to the committee upon it, if the House 
should send it to one. 

“ He showed that there was no occasion for such a hill, since all the 
advantages proposed by it were already secured by the corntnou law; 
and that the inconveuieneies which would arise from it, would be 
great and extensive, and alfeet both })rivate persons, and the judges 
themselves. 

That the discretion, so much of late the subject of exelamatinn, 
which is, and has been always, exercised by the judge's, is not arbitrary, 
but merely judging according to law.” 


On the suggestion of Lord Ilardwieke, certain (lues- 
tions were rcfeired to the judges, witli instructions to 
prepare another bill, to he suhmitti'd to the House at the 
comincncernent of the next session of I’arliament. 

Lord LytU'lton wrote to the Earl of Ilardwieke on the 
morning of tlic flay on wldeh this debate took j)lace, and 


Hardwicke \Vim])oIe. f Dr. Birch’s MS. Collect. Brit. Mas. 
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informed him of his being unwell, and that he was desi- 
rous to give Lord Hardwicke his proxy.' He added — 

“ It grieves me that I shall lose the pleasure of hearing 
your lordship to-day. If I can possibly attend on Thurs- 
day I will ; if not, your lordship will command the vote, 
as you always do the opinion of, &c., Lytielton.”* 

Lord Lyttelton tells Lord Hardwicke in another letter, 
written shortly after the above, rcfciTing to the late 
debate, — 

“ It mortifies me extremely, that I lost the great plea- 
sure & instruction 1 slur' have had from your lordship’s 
two speeelu;s upon such an occasion. Lord Granville is 
a strange man to ])utt himself, like a young volunteer, 
at the head of an attack upon Westminster Hall. But 
what makes it still wmrsc for his dignity is, that he will 
not be at the head of this attack, but at the tail of Pitt 
(S; Lord Temple, llis imagination has always been too 
strong for his judgement.” t 

Among the MS. notes of Lord Hardwicke’s speeches, 
are the “Heads of Objections to the hill for extending 
the Habeas Corpus Act,” in his lordsliip’s own hand- 
writing. They arc very A'oluminous. 

J'iic heads of objections commence thus : — 

“ 1st. The piinciple on which it was originally 
jn'iiposcd. 

“ 2nd. The utility of the pro\ ,‘.sions coat'* in it.” 

With respect to two of the grounds taken up by the 
supporters of the bill, viz. — “ that the Habeas Corpus 
Act only extended to cases of criminal commitment,” — 
and that, “ by common law a writ of Hah. Corp. ought to 
he granted of course, without laying before the court any 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wiiiipolc. t Ibid- 
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probable cause, but that the judges had practised other- 
wise, in violation of the subject’s liberty,” — his lordship 
observes in the above paper as follows : — 

“ Both tliese grounds appeared strange to me, who 
had been a diligent attender of Wesf Hall, & presided 
in the two great courts which have the principal jurisdic- 
tion in these writs for 23 years.’’ 

The letter which follows, from Horace Walpole to the 
Hon. Sev’iuoiir Conway, informs us of the issue of the 
proceedings with regard to this measure. 

Arlin(ft())i Sfrret, Junr 1, 17»)S. 

“The Habeas ('‘orpus is finished, but oulv for this year. Lord Tem- 
ple tlireatcaied to renew it tlie next; on wliieh Taird Hardwieke took 
the part of propo.’5lni>: to order tlie judges to prejiare a bill for extending 
tbe power of granting the writ in vacation to all the judges. This jire- 
vented a division ; though Lord Teinph*, who jirotested alone t'other 
day, bad a ilaniing protest ready, which was to have been signed hy 
near thirty. They sat last night till past nine. Lord Mansfield spoke 
admirably for two hours and twenty-five minutes. Except Lord llaveiis- 
worth and the 1). of Newcastle, whose meaning the first never knows 
liirnself, and the latter’s nobody else, all who spoke, spoke well.” 

In the political world, matters ttow tippcared to on 
pretty smoothly. The dread of forcigti agriirrcssion kept 
parties together. The Commons were unanimous iu 
point of feeling, tind liberal as to their sui)plies. 

Lord Chcsterheld, in one of his letters to his son, 
dated the 17th of May, says, — 

” Domestic affairs go on just us they did ; the Duke 
of Newcastle & Mi’. Pitt jog cu like man & wife ; that 
is, seldom a,gi*eeing, often (|iiam;lling ; hut by mutual 
interest upon the whole not parting.” 

After Lord Hard wicke’s retirement from the Clianeel- 
loi’ship, he aium led the House of J^ords as one of tlif 
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law lords, on the trial of all important matters where the 
parties appealed to that house as the highest and ulti- 
mate judicial tribunal. Dr. Birch mentions, in a letter 
written during March : — 

Dclany’s great cause was determined in the House of Lords on 
^ronday the (ith instant, after three long days pleading of the council. 
And though the judgment of their lordships was more favourable to him 
ill one point than the decrees of the late and present TiOrd Chancellors 
of Ireland, yet both the Lords TIardwieke and Mansfield, who spoke on 
the occasion, especially tlie former, did not spare the Doctor for several 
instances of ill behaviour in the course of his cause.'’* 

On the 20th of March, 1758, died Lord I lardwicke’s 
old aiul valued friend, Dr. Herring, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Dr. Seeker, Bishop of Oxford, through the in- 
fluence of the Earl of 1 lardwieke, was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Horace Walpole, who seldom gave any body a 
good word, and who thought well of nobody that was 
eoinu'cted with Loixl Hardwieke, briefly characterizes 
Arehhishop Seelcer as a man “ who certainly did not 
V ant parts or worldliness.” 

0)\ the IGfh of May l^ord Hardwieke wrote from 
W'^hnpole the following kind and aflectionate, and most 
ad' lirable letter to his daughter, Lady iVnson, on her 
hu'hand being unexpectedly summoned from her to 
take the command of tive fleet, and exposed to many 
dangers and hardships. The manner in wliieli on this 
(xcasion fhe '^reat ex-Chaiicelkii' counsels his beloved 
daughter, is worthy of the wisdom for which, in his 
pulilic eai)aeily, he was so eminently distinguished; 
iind the kindness and consideration which he displays 
towards Lord Anson were uo less characteristic of the 
more amiable (pialities whicli adorned his private life. 


Dr. Uiich's MS. Hrit. Mus. 
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Lord Royston, some time aftci*wards, wrote the subjoined 
note at the foot of Lord Anson’s letter, which evinces 
the esteem in wliich he was held by Lady Anson’s 
family: — “This domestic connection was the greatest 
private happiness I have yet enjoyed. Too soon, alas, 
cut short ; but such arc earthly enjoyments !” 

“ IVimple, May IG'*, 17:)8.* 

“ Dear Lady Anson. — My lord’s letter of Saturday 
last filled my head with such various reflections, that I 
hardly know whether I write intelligibly. I was struck 
with astonishm* & concern at the uncx[)ected & rasli 
step taken b)' Sir Edw. Hawke; with the former, from 
the opinion w^'* I had entertained of bis jjrudencc ; with 
the latter, from y® dai\g(T of y“ public losing y*’ benefit of 
his service, at least for some time. My concern was still 
gi'cater from the consecpiential trouble this event is 
likely to bring uj)on Lord Anson, tho’ I must own, flu; 
part which he has taken is the only part of the whole 
which I look upon with apjn’obation, for the more I 
revolve in my mind, the more 1 am convinced in my 
judgment that he took the manly, Avise, & honourable 
resolution. And yet, affeefion imposes its drawbacks 
CA'cn upon this. I am troubled too, because I know it 
must give you great anxiety ; but 1 know you arc so pru- 
dent. that when you consider how be has hitherto been 
protected & blessed with great success, you will conclude 
Avith me in relying upon the same good Providence lor 
the future. Ignorant as I am, f look upon his departaf 
as more eligible than if he had y‘' immediate command 
of y*’ expedition ; for I suppose y® coming army is not 
responsible for y® comnf of y® siege. Hoav y® board here 
will go on Avithout him, is ray chief doubt as to the j)ub- 
* liar \vi ke MSS., Wiinpole. ^ ; 
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lie affair, but I hope & imagine they will not take mucli 
upon them in his absence. 

“ I told his lordship in my letter that if I co** possibly 
be in any degree useful to him, I would come to London 
at an hour’s warning. I know his delicacy, & therefore 
repeat it to you, that if either he or you think so, a 
messenger may be sent to me. 1 don’t say this affectedly, 
but very sincerely ; for, as much as I like being here, I 
sho'* grieve for having been so, if my presence in town 
could be hut apprehended to he of any y* least service to 
him. As I know tliat so lately as Fi'iday night there was 
not one line of instructions preparcal for anybody, I take 
it for granted that he must make a trip to London before 
he sails, tho’ it may he neccssaiy for him to repair im- 
mediately to Portsmouth, to revive y® good order & y“ 
spirits of y'’ fleet. Pray make him my most affectionate 
compliments, & assure him that my best wishes & 
prayers always attend upon him, as well as upon your- 
si.'lf, from 

“ My dear child, 

“ Vour’s most affectionately, 

“ IIakdw’icke.” 

1 ad Ilardwicke’s attention was at this time called to 
the case of the person mentioned in the extraets which 
fc!ji)w from Dr. liii-ch’s corresjmndcnce with Lord Roy- 
stoi;, which for some lime formed the subject of delihe- 
ratiou with the government, and relating to which are 
veiy numerous documents, with Lord Ilardwicke’s notes 
upon them, among his ])apers. 

“ Tlic pliysiciiui, whom my last im'iitioncd as liaviug hcon srizod by 
a messenger, is one whom 1 have liad some slight ar(|nnintanee with 
lor several ye.ars, hnt now find to he a Homan Catholic, as well as an 
bisl^nian, which indeed 1 was informed of hofore. llis name is llensev, 
am^e has one brother a priest and chaplain to the Spanish Embassy 
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at Hague, and another at Osteiid, with whom he carried on the corres- 
pondence which has ])ronght him into his present distress, for lie is 
now in Newgate*, and is in a fair way of going tlience to Tyburn. The 
notice of his practice is said to have been sent hither by one of our 
intelligencers abroad, and so all his motions were watched for some time 
before he was secured, and on the morning of it he was dogged from his 
lodgings to several places where he was permitted to go, in order tluit 
he might fill his pockets with such papers as unravel his business, which 
he accordingly had done. 

Carrington came up to him at Forrest’s Cohce-IIousc, near Charing 
Cross, and told him that he most go along with him. To his surprize 
he put his hand to his sword ; but Carrington, pointing to two of 
his assistants, showed him that resistance was vain ; and in fact there 
was a file of musketeers likewise at the door for his apprehension. 

** While this was doing, his lodgings in my neighbourhood, in 
Arundel Street, were searched, where copies of many of his lette rs 
were found, with Ins lists of onr ships, men, guns, See., and notes of the 
most practicable plans for a desc'cnt.” 

Tlic follo^vin,l^ intm'sting pavticuliirs of tlie trial of Dr. 
ITencscy arc contained in the next eoninuinication to 
Lord Roy.^ton iVoin Dr. Hircli, and to which i\o further 
preface i.s needed. 

Mr. Charles Vorke, who was at this time Solicitor- 
General, was c'iiuag(.‘d in the ease. The judi>:cs wlio pre- 
sided on this occasion were Lord Manslield, anilJustiees 
Dennison, Foster, and Wihnot. 

The weather to-tlay, and an engagement to dim* at Lord Clutrlt's 
Cavendish's to-morrow jirevcnting my waiting upon yonr lordship at 
Richmond, T cannot dispenstr with myself from giving von some ac<‘<nmt 
of Dr. Ilensey’s trial yesterday, which I had tlic pati(‘nce to attiiul 
throughout, though in no vtuy convenient situation, being obligt‘<l to 
stand from ten in the morninu: till nine at night. 

“The judges came into court at h..lf an lionr after ten, and the jun 
was sworn by a rjuarter after eleven. 'Hk* Atto* ney-Gcncral f perforoual 
bis portion well, shov ing tlic charge to be clearly within the nature ot 
high treason, and the ‘ioth of K. Edward III., and in explaining tlie 
kind of evidence to be jiiodiiced in support of it. ]Mr. (’arrington, 

* Dr. Ihick .*ve(. m Norfoik itrect, wliich adjoins. f* Sir Charles Pratt. 
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messenger, gave an account of* his having seized the prisoner, on the 
.31st of July last year, by a warrant from the Karl of Holdcrnesse, and 
tlicn his papers, at his lodgings, at Mrs. Blount’s, in Ariindel-strcet, in 
tlie Strand. These papers were found in a bureau belonging to the pri- 
soner, who having the key in his pocket, Mr. Carrington made use of 
one of his own to open it, and then, having marked all the papers 
in it, brought them. Ilis evidence was supported by one or two of bis 
assistants, by the maid-servant of the house, who confessed the bureau 
to have been made use of by the prisoner, and by his washer-man’s 
servant, who had seen him take out his key and open a drawer, for his 
linen. That the paper there seized was the same produced in the court 
was proved by Mr. (Barrington and Mr. K , to whom Mr. (Barring- 

ton delivered them ; by Mr. Webb, to whom they were offered to Mr. 

j and by the translator, with whom Mr. Webb entrusted them 

for taking co})ies, in order for translations to be niad(‘. The hand- 
wriliiui' of most of them was proved to he the prisoner’s, by Mr. Em. 

tie la Costa, and those who had known him for ten years ; by Mr. , 

tlie apotbeenrv, who bad seen him write, and liad a pn*seription, and by 
a wrsberwotnan, for whom be liad written two |)reseriptions, ami by one 
or two more persons. Tin* intereepled letters frotu him wt‘re proved by 
Mr. Tood, inspector of the Foreign-olllet*, at tin* rost-ollice. Upon 
oflt'iing the papers taken in bis bureau, bis counsel, Mr. Moreton, and 
llie llont/iirable Mr. llowanl, son of the late Karl of Suffolk and Berk- 
i)liiii‘, objected to it as not having beiai fully pro\ed to bi* in bis j)()s- 
session, since bis ladv's maid-servant bad aeknowlcilged that she liad 
seen lit r mistress oju ti ibe Imrean in wbieb tb'*y were ; or to be of bis 
liaiidw riling. On tliis last bead, they urged the ease of the reversal of 
tih i'l Iginent against >\lgernon Sidney, against tlu* sullieiency of the 
pi’ooi bandwriting in a ease of bigi\ treason. The objections were 
iur » lied bv the Attornev and Snlicltor-Ch'neral, ami the (’ourt then 
pi r tlu'ir unanimous j pinion for the re.uling of tlie pa])(‘rs, wbieb, 
(OLrctlu r, appeared sueb a ebaiii of evidence of eorrespondenee of the 
« riinina'i kind on the part (>f the p'dsoner, as left not the least 
diMiht in the mind of anv pc'rson w ho bearil them. 

“To eonfront. ibis, no evidence was produced by the prisoner, whose 
Counsel bad nothing to sav for him but to repeat their objections to the 
proot of their being in bis j)ossessio:i, ami ot bis bamhvriting ; ami to 
I alk'gr that the ease was not within the tenure of Jv. Kdw*. 111., ami, in 
\ if it was, the facMs were not provt d to be where liie imlietment 

laid tliem, ‘m the county of Middlesex, since the letters supposed to 
be written and sent hy him w’crc posted the Post-olliee, which is in 
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the city of London. Mr. Solicitor’s reply was a very full and satisfac- 
tory one, and iny Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, having sj)ent three 
quarters of an hour in summing up the evidence, the jury, after remain- 
ing out about half an hour, which they mostly spent in looking over 
the papers, which they were allowed to take with them, brought in a 
verdict of ^ Guilty.’ 

“ With regard to the reversal of the judgment in the case of Al. 
Sidney, it was shown by tlie Attorney and Solicitor-General, and ad- 
mitted by tlie Lord Chief Justice, that the reversal of his sentence was 
founded upon several points, besides that of the invalidity of the proof 
of liis handwriting, wliich proof had not been made by persons ac- 
quainted with his handwriting, and by comparing it with other speci- 
mens, which the jury were directed by the court to admit as evidence. 

‘^With respect to the papers taken in the prisoner’s possession, tlie 
cases of Lord Treston and Mr. Layer were cited as express in proof of 
})OSsession.”* 

The prisoner, after being several times respited, was 
cvcntucilly granted a free pardon, on condition of liis 
quitting this country. 

In July of this year, the Earl of Htirdwiehe gavx iij) 
his London residence, Powis House, which he Iiad occu- 
pied ever since the cotnincnccment of his Chaneellorshij). 
In a letter to the VaxvI of Powis, to whom Powis House 
belonged, on tlie subject of the determination of the 
tenancy, Lord Hardwicke says, — 

“ I beg your lordshij) will accejit my thanks for all y'‘ 
civilities w"'*' I have received from you during y"" long 
time 1 have been your tenant *, permit me to hope, at 
t\\e s>ame time, tov bevng hououved w\t\\ y'- contmuuucc 
of fricndslilp & good correspondence which has 
hitherto subsisted bet" usJ’f 

A mansion in Grosvenor-square was subsequently 
taken by the Earl of Hardwicke for his residence ^\hcn 
in London, during tlic parliamentary session. 

* Dr. MS. Col. T rit Mus. t Hardwicke MSS., Wiiupok. 
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Ml’. Foulis, of Glasgow, at this time sent the Earl of 
llardwicke a present of two pictures, the productions of 
the Glasgow Academy, by the hands of Mr. Wedder- 
burn ; which his lordship acknowledged in very com])li- 
iiicntary terms to the donor. 

Lord Hardwickc spent the autumn, as well as the 
summer of this year, at Wirnpolc ; and in one of his 
letters to Lord Royston, tells him of the rides he was in 
the habit of taking on horseback ; and of domestic intel- 
ligence sends him the following: — 

“ Now is your time for wild turkeys, for they say I 
have 48. Encjuire about the best time of removing 
them.” 

During the autumn, the Earl of Hardwicke pre- 
sented his porti’ait, painted by Ramsey, to ]jord Lyt- 
t('lt()n, and for which we line! a warm letter of 
thanks from the latter to the ex-Chaneellor, assuring 
him — 

“ There can be no ornament in my new hoyse which 
will please me so nmeh as a picture of your lordshij). I 
sliall never look at it without the most agreeable sensa- 
lioi of fritmdship, & all the delight that gratitude gives, 
w her one has a pride in being obliged. Besides, T have 
in me so much of the Papist, as to feel my devotion to 
virtue cucreased, & my mind lifted up above its own 
pitrh, by beholding the picture of ti goixl & great man. 
Ml. Ramsey, I think, has done ins part vex-y well, & 
given me your lordship’s countenance as well as your 
I'eatui’cs.” * 

In the same letter Lord Lyttelton adds, — 

“ Your lordship’s encouragement gives me new spirit 
♦ Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole 
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to pursue my liistorical worlt with some diligence during 
niy stay in the eountry ; hut 1 he tedious toil of revising 
& correeting the slieets I receive from the press is a great 
hindrance to me, & much of my time is devoted at 
Hagley, to the entertaining of my guests.” 

The extract which follows from one of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s letters to ].ord Royston, written from Wimpole 
on the Jlth of September, alludes to the procession to 
St. Paul s to return thanks after tlie arrival of the news 
of the conquest of I.ouishurg ; and to. the Cambridge ad- 
dress to the King, to eongratulate him on this occasion. 

“ What say you to the solemn procession, & tlie 
ceremony performed at St. Paul’s ? I suppose the 
precedent was taken froni what was done by Qu. 
Elizabetlt after defeating the Si)anish Armada, hut tlie 
occasion was very did'erent. 1 tliought the number of 
colours taken was not e(|ual to the pomp, hut find that 
those which aceomjianied Quei'U Jk-ss were, accords to 
old Stowe, just eleven. . . I want to see y® account 

of y'’ procession of y*^ canon. A messenger, who eaiiie 
hither the other day, told my servants that your old 
acquaintance Lig* was to grace- it in jierson, hy riding 
to the tower on one of the guns ; which it might ho 
worth while to go to London to se-e. 

“The Vice-Chan'" & 1)'" Law are gone to Jjondon this 
day with an addiess from the University of C'amhridgo, 
which you will see in Tuesday's Cuzette. I hope yon 
will like it, for it was settle I in this house last Moinlay, 
when Lord Kinnoul hrought I)'" Law', & D*" Caryll owi" 
Avith him Cor y' jiurpose. I made them send for y' 
Vice- Chaneelhji- from lancoln to he present at y'coii- 

gregatlon.”t 

* Li^oriier. f Ifardwicke M.SS., Wimpole. 
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An allusion to some of the members of the family is 
contained in tlie same epistle. 

‘‘Joe’s letter of anecdotes pleased the King most ex- 
tremely, for which I had a gracious share of thanks. . . 

“ Your’s is the first intelligence of Master Sollicitor 
& his Lady, which we have had since they left tins place. 
Charles impudently avows the being an abominable cor- 
respondent, & I think he has infected his wife, who of 
Jierself is disposed to be very good. 'J^hey have made 
their tour longer than 1 expected, but I rejoice to hear 
tlu'y are so well. The Duke of Newcastle inquired the 
other day what was become of their Sollicitor.” 

The gratification of the King, at the address of the 
Ibiiversity of Caml)ridge, the warmth of which secaiis 
(luite to have melted the cold ordinary demeanour of the 
S()V('reign, is d(‘sc*ribed in another letter from Dr. Dirch 
to ll)e son ol’ tlu* High Steward of that learned body, 
uii(lt‘r whose influence their loyalty seems of late to have 
advanced. 

“ Ilis Majesh was so liiglilv pleased with the address of the Uiiiver- 
sitv o ’ ( 'ainhrid'»;e, lliat after the presentin;2: of it he ste])ped up to the 
Vi' c i !\aneellor, and said to him that he was ohliired to that rniversity 
for tl.cir afteetioii sliewn to him on ail oeeasions ; and that he was par- 
ti, oolv so for their hohavionr on this. The Ihike of Newcastle took 
• ((ji ii r afterwards to th(‘ Viee-( ’hancellor and Dr. Law, that this was the 
lii^t instance of the kind which he had ever known, since it has never 
b'cii usual for Ilis Majesty to say any thm»c when nothing had been 
to him.”* 

The distress of the poor old King at the disasters with 
which the latter part of his rtdgn wns l‘or a jieriod over- 
clouded, is recorded in one of Di . IVivch’s epistles to the 
V Dikes. His Majesty ever ap))ears to have taken the 

♦ Ilardwicke MS.S., Wi]nj)()le. 
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most lively interest in all public affairs, and military 
transactions he both understood and personally en- 
gaged in. 

“ When I wrote to your lordship tins day se’nnight, and even the 
day before, I was informed from private letters of Lord Howe’s death, 
and of our loss and disappointment at Tieondt roga ; but I was unwilling 
to abate the joy of our success at Louisburg by ill news, till the cer- 
tainty of the latter should arrive ; which it did on Sunday morning. The 
King was at his levee, when the letters were brought to him, and upon 
the lirst opening of them said with some emotion that Crown Point 
appeared to he taken ; but a little further perusal acijuainting him with 
the truth of the fact, he closed the letters, without being able to read 
them through.”* 

The anecdote of the King in the next letter, is in ac- 
cordance witli the account given by his biographers of 
his strict atlention to his religious duties. 

“ Ilis Majesty from a cold, which he had eauglit since his return 
from Kensington, did not apjiear with his usual vigour on his birthday ; 
and on Smiday was advised by Dr. W. not to attend the ( ’hn[)el, which 
occasioned him to remind the Dr. of the common reproach thrown upon 
the fticulty of their want of zeal for religion.”'}* 

The King continuing to snfter from indisposition, as 
mentioned in the last letter, Parliament was oj)cned hy 
commission, wliieli was done on tlie 23rd of Novcmilx r ; 
the speech delivered on this oecasion having been 
revised hy the Pari of flardwieUe, for which purjiosc 
the draught of it was sent down to him at Wiinj)olc. 
The following extract from one of Lord Chesterfield's 
letters may serve as a cone* e (‘pitome of the history of 
this session. 

There never was so rpiiet, or so silent a session of Parliament as the 
])rcscrit. ^Fr. Pitt declares only wluit he would have them do, and they 
do it 7iehnne contrmficen^rj Mr. V incr only excepted.” 

• Ilardvvicl e MSS., Winpole. t Ibid. 
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Mr. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mr. Seymour 
Conway, says, — 

“ Though the Parliament is mot, no politics are come to town ; one 
may describe the House of Commons, like the price of stocks ; debates, 
nothing done ; votes, under par ; patriots, no price ; oratory, hooks 
shut.” 

On the 2nd of June, thi.s easy, good-natured Parlia- 
incnt was prorogued. 

Mr. Hugh Valence Jones, who was at this time the re- 
presentative of Dov^cr in Parliament, during the month 
of June was appointed one of the Commissioners of 
Revenue in Ireland, in conse([ucnce of whieh he became 
ineajtacitatcd from sitting for thiit borough any longer. 
Ijord Hardwicke, on tlic jtromotion of his ne))l)ew, wrote 
to the mayor of Dover, to tliank him and tlie rest of 
tli(^ corporation, for the favours conferred on Mr. Jones, 
wliiclt Lord lliirdwiekc told them lie should consider as 
(lone to himself. He also assured them — 

” 1 shall allways retain & e.vcrt the same disposition & 
zeal for your service, & for the, interest & welfare of 
my native town, whieh I have hitherto endeavoured 

h; S!iOW.” * 

V melancholy event oeeurred in the happy and united 
family of the Karl of Hardwicke, during the month of 
Jul\ l/Tifl, the particulars of whieh are detailed by him 
iu a letter to Dr. Freeman, whose si.ster Mr. Charles 
Voike had maiTicd. It appears that in the beginning of 
11 h> month, a fever broke out in Mr. Yorke's house, 
wliich first attacked one of the servants, afterwards Mr. 
V oi'ke s infant daughter, then Mrs. Yorke, and also two or 
thrc'e more of the servants. Dr. Hcherden, Dr. Adding- 

* Hardwicke MSS., ^Vimpole. 
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ton, and throe other medical men attended the family, 
and ])ronoiineed the fevei' to be the putrid. The little 
girl died on the Sunday morning, wliich fact was con- 
cealed from Mrs. Yorke, who appeared to he going on 
favourably, when tlie following turn in tlm disease, as 
feelingly relatv'd by Loi'd llardwieke, took ])lae(; ; — • 

“And now 1 come to y'' fatal eatasti’ophe, w‘''‘ over- 
whelms me & all my family with grief, & cun never he 
sufliciently lamented. Ah' half an liour after 12, she 
woke in a violent delirium. Mr. Yorke, wlio wo*' con- 
tinue in y'' house with her, was called; he sent for Dr. 
Heherdcn ik' Dr. Watson, who came immediately ; hut 
the delirium coiitinii', & sIk' incapable of taking anythin^;’, 
it pleased (iod to take this most aniiahle young woman 
to himself, ah' two o’clock. 'I'his unexpected .stroke' was 
like a elaj) of thunder to nu; k Lady llardwieke this 
inorning. Poor .Mr. VorUe i.s the most inconsolable 
])(Tsou lliat [ ever siiw, wliat both \\c k .Mrs. Kreenian 
feel is not to be (lescj'ibed. 

“ During (he tiiiu* that this (U‘ar ei'eatiu'e had iirtide 
my family lia])])y, sla- liail ^aiiu'd y'’ ath'etion ol' evt'iv 
hi'aiieh of it, & y'' urief' thc'V leel c*o'^ not liave hcnai cx- 
ecv'ded tor a child or sister oftlieir own. Such swecdiuh^s 
of tem[)er, tiv so many virtues, are seldom known to mtcl 
in one [lerson ; hut slie is i^one to reec'ive ilie rc'ward el' 
them. For inyscdr, I am paitieulariy unhappy that inv 
first coiTes|)ondene(* with yon slio'^ hc‘ n|)()n so nu'laneholy 
&: distresslul an occasion. \Jv chief consolation is, y* no 
car(‘ ()]• att(mtion lias heen vomtim;’, iy lor y‘* d(‘ai‘ [)kM!i’v 
she has |.‘(t Ix'Iniid Ikm', Ida eomtiimes v(‘ry W(‘I1, so liii’ 
happy y^ Ir* is ineapahle of knowing; his loss. 
he \\y.^ lonu;' to show toFh his m()thc]*’s excellent qua- 
k t(* po ervm ‘ouncction l)et'* our two families- 
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Permit me at y® same time to recommend liim to y' 
jmitection.”* 

Nor was this calamity, great as it was, the only disti ess 
which at this period fell ui)on the family of Lord Uard- 
wicke. A letter written by him from his new' town resi- 
dence, to his eldest son, on the 18th of duly, infoi’ins us 
of another severe illness among the memhers of this 
circle, and from which Lord llardwickc himself did not 
escape. 

“ (h'osi'cno)' Square^ JvJy 18M, I759.f 
“ Wvd'i. afternoon, 

“ Dkar Royston, — Aiiiklst all the severe strokes of 
Providence which have fallen u])on me of late, none has 
more affccled mo than th(^ hdter your servant broug’ht 
coiK'C'rnini;' poor Lady .B(‘ll. I was then very ill myself, 
<S: the ditiicadty there was in proeurimi; a ])roper physician 
to down to Wrest, in a proper time, much enereased 
voiir mother’s & my distress. Howi'Vf'i*, tho’ Dr. Taylor 
(oiild not |)()ssil)ly i*'o earli(‘i*, I ho[)e lie arrived in time, 
that we shall hear, before this goes away by a mes- 
si imvr, that the means used have had tin* wislied-for 
« Hi ' t, & that the dear child is in a safe is: good wav. 

.\s to mysc'lf, I brought a vc'ry had cold ic sore 
1 !''i>at from Rieh!nond, on Monday noon, |)roceeding, I 
Ia Ih ve, Ironi my riding too freely in New Park, (which 1 
like so well that I could not help ) In the hot sun «S: east 
wind, ojierating upon that agitativin & exertion of the 
i)ile in my constitution which the disti*ess of my mind 
liiid occasioned ; for Doctor Addington says my ease was 
l>a:‘tly inHammatory, & partly bilious. Both Mr. llaw- 
I'ins & the Doctor [ironounccd my sore throat, tho’ bad 
enough, to be of y'’ common sort only, & to have nothing 

t Ibid. 
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of inaligncint quality. Therefore the former took ciway 
ten ounces of blood, as soon as I eaine to town ; & the 
latter, who did not conic till Tuesday morning, gave me 
a purge of senna, saline draughts^ &c. Ifc thought yes- 
terday that I had a good deal of fever, & a hard, labour- 
ing pulse ; but this morning he has found the soreness 
of my throat almost gone, scarce any fever, & the pulse 
much nearer to its natural state. 

‘‘ As to Lady Anson, she is not yet abroad ; but it is 
agreed that she is nearly well, &: her throat, in a manner, 
(piite so. Indeed, 1 believe, what illness rcanains iipoii 
her, is more from her mind is: sjiirits tlian from her body; 
for lier spirits are such as make her feel every thing very 
sti’ongly. The news of Lady Ihdl had afteeted Ikm* 
extremely. 

“ I hope in God we shall all get well in a little vdiile; 
but His will must b(‘ subinitt(‘d to; & tho’, from llis 
wonderful goodness, my life has been a sei'ies of pros- 
})erity hitherto, we must not ex])eet allways to receive 
good things at llis hand, & not evil. 

#*#*-#* 

“ 6 if clock . — 1 had writ tlius far befoi*e my little din- 
ner, & now a thousand thanks to you for your veiy kind 
letter by ])ost. 1 trembled to o[)en it, but it j)rove(l, 
when opened, an excelkait cordial, will, 1 Ixdieve, do 
me at h'ast as mueli good as any of Dr. Addington’s 
preseri])tions. Your mother it I have been in ])rodigious 
anxiety, heigbteiu'd to the last degree l)y the eonsidc'ra- 
tion of you & dear Lady (Ley, for whom we feel most 
sensibly. We desire l)otb of you to acec'pt our most 
affectionate congratulations it best wishes for yourselves 

& y‘' dear babes 1 am ever, 

‘Most afiectionately yours, 

“ IL\iu)\vr( Ki-:.’ 
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“ Charles is still at Uiclimond, & was yesterday as well 
as could reasonably be expected after liis great sliock. 

Let me know by the return of the messenger how 
you all do.” 

On the 3 1st of July Lord Hardwicke wrote again to 
Tjord Royston, from which letter we learn that both his 
own health, and that of bis family, bad then much 
improved. 

“ Your letter of the 29th gave us much ])leasure, by 
informing us of all your good healths. A refreshing rain 
is come this morning, wliieh 1 hope will improve us all. 
As f:) myself, I am, thanks be to Cod, (juite recovered of 
my distemj)er, tho’ not (juite so strong as I was before ; 
& your mother is almost well, tho’ the doctor has not 
lel’t her, nor she her room. 

“ 1 have not yet been able to fix any day for going to 
Wimple. Lhis rain makes me wish much to bc' in the 
c:r)untry, but your motlier must have* time to get (piite 
well, for long journeys are now very iiiu'asy to her, even 
in health. This has made me think of making you & 
L; Iv Grey a visit at Wi*es<, & leaving your mother to 
ta!\(‘ her own time to go to Wimple, & then going to her 
*\v^vQ, I desire, therefore, that you will be so good as to 
Ici me know, by the next post, when you expect any 
company to be in the house with you, for I would avoid 
that time, since I can (dmse my own.” 

Mr. John Yorke, in a letter to his brothei’, l.oi*d Roys- 
ton, dated August 2nd, mentions as follows: — 

‘‘ There came last night an alarm from Scotland, ot a 

* llnnlvviekc MSS., Wiinpole. 
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fleet w''* liad been seen ofF Aberdeen, of 24 ships, & 2 
lar^e men of war, & were thouglit there to be suspicious. 
This brought Lig. & Pitt to L*' A., who was just gone to 
Arthur’s, after having called at I/' Ilardwicke’s, to tell 
him the news. He ivas soon fetched home, & they sat 
in council upon it ’till near eleven, having liooked in 
papa, who, while L*' A. w'as gone to call upon him, was 
come to make a visit to Lady A. with her stiff neck ; & 
so was desired by his lordship as soon as he arrived, to 
walk down to his company. L'' Anson thinks it pretty 
clear that they are a Duteh fleet & convoy going north 
about. Those fellows go about frightening French & 
English out of their wits.”* 

In a letter whieh the Duke of Newcastle wrote to 
Lord Ilardwicke on the 2()th of. July, 17.')9, is contained 
the following inttacstiug narrative of a coiumunication of 
an im])ortant nature from the Prince of Wales to thi; 
King, on the subject cd’ which Lord Ilardwicke’s opinion 
was desired liy the Dulic. 

“The P. of W'ales sent a letter to tlic King this 
morning by my Lord Pembroke. llis Majesty .said 
nothing of it to the two secretaries ; hut, upon my 
coming in, he gave it me twice to i-ead, & 1 thought 
with a design that 1 should kee[) it; but, however, I 
returned it to the King. 

“The letter was in very rcs|)cctful, submissive, but 
strong terms, to ac(|naint the King that, as llis Ma- 
jesty’s dominions were now P'reatened with an invasion, 
as eviTV zealous suliject was oHcring his service for the 
defence of the King & his country, the P. of Wales 
would be V ei y uneasy to remain in the inactive state in 
wliich ho was at present ; that hitherto he had applied 
‘ Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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himself to other things, in order to inform himself & 
form his mind. But that now the King's dominions 
were attacked, His Majesty, whose own valour was so 
well known, would not he surpri/.ed that the blood 
which he had in his veins inspired him with difiercut 
sentiments, agreeable to their rank station. That he 
hoped that valour & tliat blood would enahk! him to 
ins|»ire the people, Avhen he sliould he ])resent, with 
more /cal and activity for His Majesty’s service than if 
he was not to be there : and, (tho’ he owned his youth 
S: inexperience,) might in some measure make up for age 
& exiH'riencc. 

“ 'J'hat he had intended to have applii.-d to the 
Kii!': directly on Tuesday last, hut that he feai’cd he 
should not do it so well, therefore liad determined to 
write. 

“ The King asked me what answer he slnndd return, 

Slid, He wants to he risinsi', ntonicr an pas. 1 told 
II. .\I. that I hoped he would return a kind answer; 
that the letter was very r('s|)eetful & submissive. The 
King here said that he would call mv Lord Pembroke 
in, 6c sav, I he time iras not i/ct conic; that the case did 
■in: i.'ct exist. 1 told H. M. that 1 hoped he would not 
SI. that, for that was ac<|uainting my Lord P. with the 
' i I, 'Stance of th;' letter, whieh we should immediately 
i.n.e re[K)rted idl ovei’ the town, and sach cotnntcnls 
itiCiic as cren/ one should think nroper. 3'his convinced 
the King, & I believe no such an \ver was givim. 

“The answer I took the liberty to tidvise was, very 
civilly to tell my Lord IVmbroke that the King would 
eensider the letter & si'iul an answer, which he could not 
then do. H. M. did not say he would give it in those 
words, but I I'aney it was .something like it. 
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“ I forgot to tell you, that though the command in 
chief was not named, or any thing like it, the King took 
it to mean that ; &, indeed, that did seem to be tlie 
purport of the letter. I have since seen the lady* 
a/o/ze, who knew nothing but what I told her. She 
concludes the fear of the Duke is the cause of the 
letter, & in tliat I agreed with her. She thinks the 
answer I proposed a very proper one for the present ; but 
is of opinion that the answer to be returned should be 
that, if the French landed, the King intended to go him- 
self, & would take the P. of Wales with him. That 
very thing occurred to me in the closet, tho’ I did not 
mention it. I beg you would be so good as to consider 
what it may be proper for the King to answer, let me 
know your thoughts before Monday evening.”t 

Lord Ifardwicke, in a letter to Mr. C. Yorkc, dated 
Grosvenor Square, August Kith, gives some account of 
His Majesty, whose s))irits had been much raised by 
the satisfactory intelligence from abroad ; and the news of 
the victory of the allies near Mindcn : — 

“ The King, who is at j)rcsent the happiest man you 
ev'cr saw, told me yesterday that ho saw the hand of God 
in this event. That when he looked back to the situa- 
tion of things on that side, as they stood laTore, it looked 
like a miracle. That it ])ut him in mind of what is said 
in the f)ld Testament, that God Allmighty sent out a 
destroying angel, &c., & what had hajipemal to the 
French army looked like somothing of that kind. That 
the French owned they had lost 10,000 men. I took 
the liberty to ask His Majest\ what he took the numbers 


Liiuy Yarmouth. 
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on each side to be before the engagement ; to wbicb the 
King answered, Marshal Condades near 60,000, & Prince 
Ferdinand about 35,000, after the corps he had sent off 
with the Hereditary Prince, & his other necessary detach- 
ments. How shameful for the FVencli ! 

“ The King was much the hajjpier yesterday moi’ning 
by having just received a messenger, with letters from 
Prince Ferdinand, containing an account of the French 
retreat, which they do a toules jambes. Prince Ferdinand, 
in the ])ursuit, was got as lar as Paderborn, & the Here- 
ditary Prince was just at the heels of the French, with 
15,000 men continually harassing them, making pri- 
soners, taking cannon & baggage, and receiving their 
deserters, whicdi are very numerous. Col. Luckner took 
Condades’ coach (like Cojic’s) with his strong box of 
p!i])ers ; & what particularly delighted His Majesty, was 
that these papers had been just brought to him by the 
same messenger, d’lic King told me he had been dipping 
in them ; that they were ('xtrcmcly material; his corre- 
spondence witli th(“ French ministers ; their schemes & 
plans, & negotiations witli foreign powers ; particularly in 
the Ihnpire. Tliat it appeared that M. Pellisle had sent 
l iin orders to make a desart of the King’s country, & 
tliar of his allies ; in short, as the King represented, to 
(k by them as M. Turenne did by the Palatinate. I 
b'l:i His Majesty this was a good coiitrc coup for Brad- 
dajfk’s papers, which the Court of France published, & it 
ou'dit to be considered whether something of that nature 
alight not usefully be done now. ’J'he King s'* it shou'' he 
consid'', & that, as soon as they con'' he spared, they 
^hou'* all be sent to me. I own 1 shall be very curious 
tn sec them, & do now invite Lord Royston & you to he 
treated with them at Wimple, as far as I shall he per- 
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mitted ; tlio’ I doubt whether L'' R. will have any goht 
for them. Don’t you?” 

The suhjeet of the news from abroad is alluded to by 
Lord Hardwicke, who was still in London, in a letter to 
Lord Royston, dated August ‘ioth. After mentioning 
that on hearing the premature report of the King of 
Prussia’s victory, he bad determined to go to the King’s 
levee on ^\"ednesday morning — which he laid aside on 
linding the bad authority on which it rested — he says 
of Lord Geoi'ge Saekville, — 

“ There came on Monday night the strangest letter 
fi'om the Prince that J ever read in my hf(‘, to ])i’ess his 
immediate reealt, but the.si^ orders wm-e gone six days 

before 'I'lie inimpbkd entitb'd a \’in- 

dieation of L’ (1. 8., is a most absurd one, mueli in y' 
style of some of Ilyng’s.” 

He thus charael.erizes .sonu,' of tlu' forc'ign papei's 
lately’ captured . 

“ I have read o\cr all M. (tondades’ papei's, & never 
read so much [laper in my life with so little mati'rial in 
it, unless now & then a very long chancery brief made 
by an ignorant sollicitor.” 

Ihe illness in Lord Hardwiclv('’s family' a[)f)ears to 
liavc been of a more troublesome kind, and lonuer in 
duration than he had appreheiak^d. However, in the 
beginning of Septendier, a jirospeet opemxl of their re- 
storation to health, and being enabled to go to Wimpole 
shortly. Lord Hardwicke tells Lord Royston, in a letter 
written to him on the l.st of 8e})tcmber : — 

* nardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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Thanks be to Ood, your mother is got quite well of 
her distemper, & is come down stairs, tho’ yesterday was 

tlio first time But 1 would not hurry 

her to a journey; so 1 propose to set out with your 
brother, & tlie most part of tlie family, on Monday 
morning next, for Wimj)ole, & am to send back the 
coach for her wlieii she shall like to bear tlie journey; 
which 1 hope will be in no great number of days. A 
room & bed shall be well aired & ready for you against 
Wc'diiesday night, & Jack & f shall cx])cet you at dinner 
tiiat day before three o’clock, when 1 shall rejoice to re- 
ceive you in good health. I have ordered a whole buck 
to ])(' sent to the Rose; that evening; for as I exjiect the 
( 'umbi’idgeshire Militia should fight well, I would have 
tluMii fed wt'll ; & iqion liu'ir [)er(()rniing any niat(n*ial 
ser\iee, shall bc' rc^ady lo repeat the dose^ as our fritaid 
lluske’s Major, (Marley,) said fluMlay aftca* the Battle of 
Dodcaihauscm, wlien lu' gave each man of the Welch 
riisil('('rs a pound of* b(‘el‘, acT'ord- to the (leneinl’s stand- 
ing instructions. Iluskc^ slunved me tlu* lettcT, &: said, 
/ r.ever g/rc ,s()l(He)\s ar (h'itik. Gire thejn })iuNej/ 

(utd theji lap it oat in driak. Driak harls them ; but 
ue a! heart eirs iS’ does them p;ood. 

“ Poor diaries has been in town all this week attend- 
ing upon Mrs. Freeman, who has been ill of a lever. She 
I.'- better, & he is gone this day to Moor Park. I 
have lieen very sorry for his being obliged io this attend- 
anci‘; but he is well in his healtli, & bettei* in other 
n s|)e(‘ts than 1 sho‘‘ have exjieeted.’'* 

The Duke of Newcastle tells Lord llardwicke, in a 
lelt('r wiitteii to him from Cdaremont, on the 27th of 
Seiiternber : — 


Ilanlwicke MSS., Wimpolc. 
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“ I found His Majesty in perfect good humour, talk- 
ing over all affairs, declaring his dependence upon me ; 
speaking with the highest regard of y'' lordship, (altho’ I 
had before read over a paragi-aph out of your letter re- 
lating to Mr. Pitt, which then seemed to make some 
impression, at least occasion’d no hard words,) that my 
Lord Hardwickc W'as his man, or to that effect; that 
must take care of me, meaning the electoral affairs, rather 
disinclined to peace.”* 

In the course of another conversation with the Duke 
of Newcastle, shortly after the above, His Majesty’s good 
humour appears to have deserted him. The follow’iiig 
was the polite ojjinion expressed by the King on the 
latter occasion, of two of his ministers, us mentioned in 
the same letter to Lord Hardwickc. 

“ His Majc.sty said that tlie two gi’eatest rogues were 
Hunter & Fox, Paymaster-Cenei’al, (why he brought in 

Fox, I did not then know.) The King 

then went on in a stile we an' l)ut too well accjuainted 
with. He had nothing to say to Mr. Protoeolle ; we did 
as wc pleased ; lu; was nothin}!; lu're. That he wished 
he had staid at Hanover in 1 / 

The King afterwards proceeded to expi’css his senti- 
ments on the subject of the noble Duke himself, who 
had so long been devoted to his Majesty’s service. The 
ex-Chancellor was somewhat favourably comj)ared witli 
his Grace. 

“ He said that the D. of Devonshire was a very good 
man, but that he was a coward, as well as myself ; & that 
my Lord Hardwickc had iiioic courage, & that I would 
have given up the habeas eorpus affair, if it had not been 
for my Lord Hurdwieke & my Lord Mansfield.” 

* flardwicl e MSS., Wimpolc. 
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On the 28th of September Lord Hardwicke, in a 
letter to Lord Royston, thus speaks of himself: — 

“Thanks be to (xod, I am very well, & much the 
better for the country.’’ 

It appears, however, that not long after this he had a 
very severe attack of illness, which caused among his 
friends the most alarming apprehensions. On the 30th 
of October Mr. John Yorke writes to Lord Royston, 
from Wimpole : — 

“ Lord seemed more in spirits yesterday than the 
(lay before ; so that be was able after you left us, to 
make a draught of a speech for His Majesty ; w''* he told 
me he could not have done on the preceding day. His 

appetite was also good I told him after 

dinner, that the 1)'' wished him to go to town as soon as 
he could, for reasons of prnduee, not of immediate neces- 
sity, & that he had desired me to tell him so. All the 
answer my lord made me was, that he could not go sooner 
than he could. He slept widl la.st night, took some 
manna this morning, & has given me leave to say for 
him ibis afternoon, that he finds himself better, & easier 
iron', pain, than he has been yet, I observe that his 
voce is come more to itself, & his looks are mended.’’* 

( )n the first of November, Lord Hardwicke wrote to 
hol'd Royston, sending him tin (..'“count of his progre.s- 
sion towards recovery. His physicians, however, he 

'''tiys, — 

“ Pressed me extrenudy to get back to London as fast 
•1'^ 1 could, & innuediately to sc nd for SIi’ Ldw. ^\ ilniot 

Mr. Hawkins, & follow their advice ; and if I continue 
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as well as I find myself to day, I intend (God willing,) to 
set out on Saturday morning, &, if I can, to dine as usual 
at Hoddesdon. 

“ If these gentlemen are in the right as to the cause 
of my disorder, it affords hut a melaneholy prospect for 
the remainder of my life. Hut what enjoyment of life 
can any body propose after 6!) ? & 1 have the greatest 
reason thankfully & devoutly to adoi'e the Divine Pro- 
vidence for the long eonlinuanec of case, health, & spirits, 
which I have enjoyed. Diinim ! sed /cviit-s .sit jxiliciilid 
qiiicquid corrigcrc v.sl //(fas. However, 1 shall be glad 
to find Sir Edw. Wilmot & Hawkins differ fioin 
them.”* 

Accordingly the next Icfter which Lord Hardwieke 
addressed to Lord Royston was dated in lAindon ; whicli 
is the following one containing an intei'csfing account of 
his interview with Mr. I’itt. 

“ (’'rosi'ciwr Sijiuin.', Mont/dij Morn in//, 
Aor. \‘)///, 1 ;.■)!). t 

“ Deau Roystox, — I had the lionour of a Aisit of two 
Iiours, whicli jiassed vvith tlu* .i»i'C'a(cst a;ood liuinoiir, 
satisfaction, Sc rcconnoissaiicc to me that you can iniagiiu'. 

‘ I had made liim very lia|)])y.’ 1 went tliro’ the whole 

with liim, & happened luckily to I)C in so t>’ood spirits, 
that J was almost as c‘l()((uent as he. I went thro’ the 
wliole of Joe’s affair from lH‘uinnin^ to cmd. I will tell 
you how I heu’an - ‘ I had a fax our to l)c*g of him, not 
upon tlu* foot of modci'ii cc inect ions, hut of old fric'iid- 
ship ; not as from the tlarl of I lardicickc to the Srcrctaf'H 
of Slate; hut as t’rom the old Baron of Ilardicickc 
Mr. Williotu Pitt' I imnuuliately saw this had a 
effect. I then stated y‘ whole, & fully detailed my Lord 

* IIarfl;vicl< j MSS., Wiripole. f Ibid. 
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floUlerncsse’s part en son p/cin jour, without minding 
anything, & yet without using one harsh word. He was 
struck witli it. Said, I need not have said the tplhe of 
leliat I had said to make him do what ever [ pleased on 
this suhjeet. To make short, he said every tiling I eou‘' 
wish, & more than 1 expected. Treated the thing as the 
slightest thing in the world, & faithfully promised me 
that he wou*' come into, & support any thing, & every 
thing that I sliou'* desire or propose to gwe me satisfac- 
tion, repair Joe in point of honour, & set the whole 
light ; and that he wou'i of hiinscdf talk with the D. of 
Ninvcastle upon it at court tliis forenoon. The proof of 
the pudding will then be known. 

“ 1 have let tlie Duke of Newcastle know all this.” 

Lord Ilardwicke, in a letter to the Duke of New'- 
fiistle, written about the same time, tells him — 

“ The first desire of my soul is to see union & good 
lir.rmony restored; the King thoroughly supported; & 
his .Majesty’s business carried on with complete success, 
which can only be etli'cted by preserving his administra- 
tion entire & cemented. 

‘ Whatevc'r be my own lot, I should dye with comfort, 
cDiiid 1 se(; security & ease proeur’d to His Majesty for 

i 1 remaind(;r of his invaluable life 1 look with 

■ Iniiration on lli.'' Majestv’s conduet ; so truly generous, 
■'x 'C full of greatness of mind.”* 

f rom the following |)assagc in a letti'r of the Duke 
of Newcastle to Lord Ilardwicke, which bears date 
December 12tli, it would seem, that the veteran lawyer 
laid at length regained his usual health and strength, and 
‘hat his fo rehod ings as to the :?erious natui'c ol his dis- 
order hud proved groundless. 

* flartUvirke MSS.. Wimpole. 
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“ I rejoiced to see your lordship so well last night, 
acting with the same vigour & cliearfulness that I have 
ever known. I pray God this may continue for the sake 
of us all.”* 

The note which follows was addressed hy Lord Hard- 
wicke to Mr. Pitt, congratulating this great war minister 
on the news, which had then just arrived, of the taking 
of Quchec. 

“ Wimpole, Octcf 18, 17r)f).j' 

“ Dear Sir, — With the greatest pleasure I lay hold 
on this first op[)ortunity to thank you for tlie honour 
of your very obliging note, which I received by yester- 
day’s post. 

“ As a dutiful subject to the King, & a lover of iny 
country, & a sincere friend to this administration, I do, 
upon the happy event of the coiuiucst of Quebec, mo,st 
eoi’dially congratulate you in a particular manner. This 
important &, at the instant it came, uncxj)cete(l success 
has crowned the campaign on the part of England in the 
most glorious manner. God grant that it may lead to 
what we all wish, — an honourable & lasting peace. The; 
King has now great materials in his hands for this good 
work ; & I make no doubt hut His Majesty & his 
ministers will make the wisest & the most advantageous 
use of them. 

“ 1 have nothing to add hut my best wishes for your 
health, & tlu! sincerest assurances of that jicrfcct respect 
& esteem, with which I am, 

” Dear Sir, 

‘‘ Your most obedient & 

mo.st humble servant, 

“ Hardwicke.” 

* Hardwicke MSS., Winnpole. 
t Ibid.; ' ktrrespnndcnce of the Earl of Chatham. 
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To this letter Mr. Pitt replied as follows * : — - 

“ My Lord, — I am too sensible to the honour of your 
lordship’s very obliging attention, in answer to the short 
bulletin from my office, to defer expressing my best 
thanks for such a favour. The defeat of the French 
army, & the reduction of Quebec arc indeed matters for 
the warmest congratulations between all faithful servants 
of the King & lovers of their country. In the many 
& remote prosperities which have been given to His 
Majesty’s arms, the hand of Providence is visible, & I 
devoutly wish that the hand of human wisdom & of 
sound jiolicy may be conspicuous in the great work of 
negotiation, whenever this complicated & extensive war is 
to be wound up in an honourable & advantageous peace. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that sustaining this 
war, arduous as it has been & still is, may not be more 
dilfieult than properly & happily closing it. The mate- 
rials in His Majesty’s hands arc certainly very many & 
great, & it is to be hoped that in works them up in the 
great edifice of a solid & general pacification of Europe, 
tliere may be no confusion of languages, but that the 
\voii%incn may understand one another. Accept my 
sincere wishes for your lordship’s health, & the assu- 
rances of the perfect respect & esteem with which I have 
llic honour to remain 

“ Your lordshi|)’s most obedient 

“ & most humble servant, 

“ W. Pitt. 

“ May I here heg to present my best compliments to 
l.iord Royston, if with your lordship. 

“ Hayes, Octob’’ y* 20**, 1759. 

• Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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Horace Walpole, in one of his letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated January 6, 1757, states : — 

“ There is another paper, called the Monitor, written 
by one Dr. Shebbcarc, who made a pious resolution of 
writing himself into a place, or the pillory ; but, having 
miscarried in both views, is wreaking his resentment on 
the late Chancellor,* who might have gratified him in 
either of his objects.” 

Lord Hardwicke, who is acknowledged to have been 
most humane in his exercise of the great powers in- 
trusted to him, did not care to punish his vituperator, 
but was little likely to bestow rewards on an unprin- 
cipled scribbler, though it might tend to his own ad- 
vantage to do so. 'I'hat ho was in no ri'siiect wanting 
as a patron of I'cal merit, suHicient has already been 
adduced to show. 

In the end, however, this reckless libeller’s [icrscverancc 
met with the reward which it deserved ; and, on the 28tli 
of November, 1 750, Dr. Shebbeare, who had been tried in 
June before Lord Chief Justiec Mansfield for some trea- 
sonable exjuc'ssions in a publication called Letters to the 
Peojde of England, and found gnilly of the charge, was 
sentenced to stand in the pillory, to be imprisoned three 
years, and to find security of £1000 for his good be- 
haviour for sciv'cn years following. 

Horace AValpole states that the most remarkable part 
of this tiial was the Chief Justice laying down for law 
that satires even on dead kings were punishahlc. 

On the 5th of December the Doctor stood in the 
pillory, with a footman holding an umbrella to beep off 
the rain. The mob received him with cheers, having 
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been previously invited by him in pi’inted handbills, by 
the title of the friends of the liberty of the press, and of 
old Eiif^land, to sec the British chanijiion at Charing 
tb’oss. J^eardmore the undcrshcriff was afterwards 
punished for a contempt of court in neglecting duly to 
execute the scntenci; on Dr. Shcbbcarc, having allowed 
him to stand upon the pillory, whereas his sentence was 
to stand in it. 

The following letter was addressed to the Earl of 
llardwickc by Colonel Clive, afterwards known as “ the 
great Lord Clive,” in reply to one from the cx-Chan- 
eellor, the contents of which are unknown ; — 

“ To the Ri(jht Honour ahle the Kart of 11 ardwlche.'^ 

“ My Loro,^ — Words cannot do justice to my senti- 
ments, or express what 1 think of the honour done me 
by your favoui’ of the 11th Nov., 1757. If there be 
any merit due to the success of our arms, it is more than 
rewardc-d by meeting with your lordshiji’s appi’obation. 
Aeee])t in leturn, my lord, all that the most grateful 
lieart can oiler. 

“ As it may be some amusement to your lordship, in 
yom leisure hours, to have the ])articulars of the late ex- 
tra' irdinary revolution, give me leave to recommend to 
\nur lordship the bearer, Mr. Walsh ; from him you will 
liiue a circumstantial account of an event fraught with 
many advantages to both public & private; an event 
'vbieh may kereatter be made subservient to very great 
purposes. 

” Notwithstanding the arrival of Mons*^ Lally with a 
veiy considerable body of land forces, & the reduction of 
lort St. David, w'c entertain givat hopes that in all, next 
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year, we shall be superior to our enemies, the French, in 
every part of India. 

“ I am, with the greatest deference & respect, 

“ Your lords^*’* most devoted, hu. servant, 

“ Robert Clive.” 

In the parliamentary discussion for increasing the sa- 
laries of the judges, whicli took place in the present ses- 
sion, Mr. Charles Yorke defended both the judges and 
the measure, the latter, we are told, with more success 
than the former ; yet, as the stories to their prejudice 
were neither flagrant nor of very recent date, the best 
apology was the little tangible evidence against them. 
The additional salary was voted by 169 to 39; which oc- 
casioned Charles Townshend to say that “ the Book of 
Judges had been saved by the Book of Numbers.”* 

The con’espondence which follows took jilacc bctw'ccn 
the Earl of Hardwickc and Mr. Pitt during January, 
1760, on the subject of the instructions given to tbc 
Earl of Kinnoul, who had been recently ajipointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Portugal, to remove the misunderstanding which 
had arisen bctw'cen the tw'o crowns, in consequence of 
Admiral Boscawen’s squadron having attacked and de- 
stroyed some French ships under the Portuguese fort in 
the Bay of Lagos. The first of the letters is from Lord 
Hardwickc to the great orator and statesman : — 

Grosvenor Square, Jan, 15, l7C0.t 

'' Dear Sir, — You do mo a great doal of honour in sending for my 
perusal the draughts of instructions for the Earl of Kinnoul. I should 
have given you no trouble hut by returning them, had you not required 
me to transmit to you any observation that might occur to me. These 

* Burroughs. 
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draughts are, in my humble opinion, very judiciously adapted to the 
occasions of his lordship’s mission, and there is but one observation 
which occurs to me ; that arises upon the distinction, allowed by many 
of the best writers on the laws of nations, between the beginning of an 
aggression against an enemy, or continuing a mere chace within the 
territory of a neutral friend, and continuing the pursuit of a flying 
enemy, after a battle fairly begun Jind carried on in the open sea, even 
within gunshot of the forts, or to the entrance of the port of a neutral 
friend. 

“ That you may see how far this is allowed, I have, (to save you the 
trouble of looking for it in your library,) sent herewith Bynkershock’s 
‘‘ Qincstiones Juris Pnhliei,” which is a book of the best authority. 
This distinction is laid down and argued, lib. i. cap. 8 ; and I have 
inserted a paper at the place. 

“ I apf)reheiid that the intent of this extraordinary embassy is to 
})revcnt any dis})ute, and therefore do not mean to suggest anything 
that may raise one. I would only submit to your better consideration, 
whether it may not be advisable to insert some saving words, that may 
avoid any prejudice being inferred from this instance to other cases that 
may ha])pen. 

“ Permit me only to add, that I beg {)ardon for tbis freedom, which 
your commands have drawn from me ; and that I am always, with the 
greatest respect and truth, dear Sir, 

** Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

“ IIardwicke.” 

bhe following is Mr. Pitt’s answer to Lord Hard- 
\vi< ke : — 

“ My Lord, — I have many thanks to return your lordship for the 
(roid)le yo\i have been so good to take, and for the favour of your 
vation: on the draught of })articular instructions. The saving 
words which yonr lordship has proposed appear highly proper, and 
more particulaily so, as they tend to shut the tloor to all discussion, 
at the same time that they avoid any prejudice being inferred fn ni 
this instance to other cases, not cpiite ;.o unfavourable to us as I con- 
ceive that in (picstion to be. The circumstances unfavourable to us, on 
Binkershock’s principles, seem to be that it was not strictly culente no- 
yotioy the fleets having lost sight of each other, and a considerable interval 
of time having intervened ; and further, which is more essential, the tire 

our ships tiirew downi a piece of parapet of a Portuguese fort, (e hough 
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we affirm the fire was not directed at the fort, but at the French ships,) 
and persons on shore were, I understand, killed by our shot, which is 
directly contrary to that iiulis^^onsahte caution laid down as recpiisite by 
the same authority. These are the ])rinei[)al circumstances of the 
case, as transmitted hy Mr. Hay, which I jiresume yonr lordship is not 
unacquainted with. 1 do not, however, mean to offer them by way of 
objection to wdiat your lordship proposes to he inserted as well as 
omitted, it heinj^ wise at all times to ^uard against possible inferences 
to our prejudice. 

‘‘I beg to rej)eat my best thanks to your lordship on this oecasion, 
and to assure you that I am always, with the truest respect, 

‘‘Your lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

“ W. Pitt. 

St, Jatucs St/uarc, Jau, IS///, ^ 

The notices fVoin the |mblic journals, which follow, 
contain an account of a reinarkahle oceurri'nce that 
liappened at this time, and which caused the nTcatesI 
sensation throughout the country. On the trial occa- 
sioned by this catastrophe the judicial and legal talents 
of Lord Hai’dwicke were again called forth. 

“ // W/z/w/f/y, Jau. — An express arrivctl in town from Leii*ester- 
sliire, with an account (hat a jua’son of high distinction shot his 
stewTird dead in the parlour, 'fhe halls entered on one side of his 
belly and eaine out of the otlier. An express was immediately sent to 
his brotluT, who had leave granted him to come to town on this 
occasion. The coroner's jury have brought in their verdict vnlful 
murder 

The person of distinction here alluded to was Lawreiu'c 
Earl Ferrers. It is further stated in the above narrative: 

“The old gentleman lived about nine hours after he was shot, and 
gave the following aeeonnt : — ‘ liis lonlshij) liad sent all his 

servants out of the way hut one, w hen he called him up to deliver in his 
accounts; that when he entered tin' room he observed that he lnnu*d 
the key upon I nn, and, wlien In* presented his jzapers, lie exjiressed 
some discc!itcnt, atid hid iiim fad njzon hi.s knet's ; (he old gentleman 
CApostulatcd with him. desiring :o know in what he had olfended ; 

• flardwirk MS.S., Wimpole. 
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he doubted not but, upon examination, he would find his accounts 
exact, and, as they had always been to his satisfaction, he besceched his 
lordship to give him leave to explain them. Ilis answer was, that he 
did not doubt his accounts, but he had been a tyrant, and he was de- 
tennined to puiiisli him, and insisted on his falling on his knees to 
make his peace with God, for he never should rise again till he rose at 
the resurrection. The old gentleman then fell upon one knee, and 
besought liim to consider Ids age and his services ; that he had been 
thirty years a faithful servant in the family, and that he could never be 
charged with wrong to any man. Ilis lordship made anawen*, that lie 
must neither be a rogue to him nor to others, and pulling a })istol out of 
his pocket, and cocking it, bid him instantly fall upon both knees and 
pray to God, for now was the last moment he had to live. lie then 
obeyt'd, and his lordship discharged the pistol full at his body, lie 
di‘ 0 ]>t, and his lordship raising him, asked how he felt himself noWy to 
\\hich he rejilied, like a man who has hut a foe moiuents to live. Then, 
said he, make [food use of your tiuiUy and, taking ld!n in bis arms, 
placed him in a cliair. The only servant in the bouse, bis lordship 
si'i.t for a surgeon, and when the surgeon came, he took him to the room 
where the steward was, and bid him take care of him ; but at the same 
tinie, with the sev(‘rest nu‘na(‘es, threatened that if ever he said a syllabic 
jihont the wound, In* would with the other pistol, which In* ])ulled out 
and shewed him, serve him just as he served old Johnson, (that was the 
steward's name.) The surgeon, with great pres(*nee of mind, ansAvered 
that tliere would lx* no oeeasion to say any tiling, for the man would lx* 
we/ 1 in twenty-fonr hours. But when lie was got out of his reaeh, lie tlieii 
applied to a neighhonring justice, told him of the ease, and desired tiiat 
ii!> ;.»fdshi|) might he si*enred, wliieh was doix* ai'eordingly . lie was 
tir>- eontined in Ins own house, from wlieiiee he einleavonred to make 
!i ^ ('seajie ; hut on the man's dAing he Avas eonnnitted to (he eonnty 
I’ll on, from wlienee Ik* Avill he removed in due time, and tryed hy his 

JUH i'S.” 

‘‘ Monday, March 17. — A copy of the bill found by the grand jury 
at Leicester, against the unfortunate earl i’Oav in (he ToAver tor murder, 
^^as presented to the House of Ik'irs, and a Avrit ot certiorari is sent 
down to Leicester to send up to the house the original hill ; alter winch 
his lordship Avill lie arraigned. 

IVcducsdayy April lb. — The trial ot Tiawrenee Lari berrers, for 
the murder of Mr. Johnson, his steward, began Ix'lore (lit* House ot 
Lords, a( AVestminster Hall, Lord Keeper Henley being a]>pointed 
Lord High StcA^ard of Lngland on this occasion. 1 he prisoner, in his 
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own coach, attended by the Major of the Tower, arrived at half-past 
ten, at Westminster Hall, and was immediately followed by the Lord 
High Steward in his state coach, drawn by six horses, who was pre- 
ceded by five of his Grace’s coaches, with his arms and livery, and fol- 
lowed by the twelve Judges and Masters in Chancery. All the Crown 
evidence, and part of his lordship’s, were this day examined.” 

On the trial in question, Mr. Perrott, subsequently 
a Baron of the Exchequer, opened the case against 
the accused, and after him the Attorney-General, Sir 
Charles Pratt, whose career has already been described, 
addressed the House, in a very clear and temperate 
speech. 

The Solicitor-General, Mr. Chai‘lcs Yorke, then pro- 
ceeded to examine the first witness. 

Lord Ferrers himself cross-examined the witnesses 
brought against him, and examined those in his favour 
in a very pertinent manner, l^ord Hardwickc and also 
Lord Mansfield followed up the examinations of some 
of them on certain points, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The following discussion occurred during the trial : — 

One of the (juestions put by Lord Ferrers to a medical 
witness was, “ Please to inform their lordships whether 
any, and which of the circumstances which have bc(‘n 
proved by the witnesses arc symptoms of lunacy.” 

“ Attornexf-G aicral . My lords, if the noble lord 

means to insist upon that question, I object to it. 

“ Lord Hi^h Steward. Lord Ferrers, do you desire 
your counsel to be heard upon that ? 

“ Earl Ferrers. I do. 

“ Earl of Ilardwicke. My lords, this question is too 
general, tending to ask the doctor’s opinion upon the 
result cf the evidence, & is very rightly objected to by the 
counsel of the Crown , if the noble lord at the bar will 
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divide the question, & ask whether this or that particular 
fact is a symptom of lunacy, I dare say they will not 
object to it. 

“ Mr. Att.-Gen^. My loi’ds, I shall not. 

“ Earl Ferrers. My lords, I submit to go on the 
way recommended by Lord Hardwickc.’’* 

Lord Ferrers had counsel retained for him to argue 
any points of law that might arise, but no occasion for 
their assistance occurred. 

In addition to the facts already detailed respecting the 
murder, it appeared, from the evidence afforded on the 
trial, that this unfortunate nobleman was of a violent 
temper, and had committed many outrages, and in the 
opinion of many who were ae<}uainted with him had exhi- 
bited decided proofs of insiuiity. His behaviour towards 
Lady Ferrers had been so brutal that a separation had 
taken place, and an act of Parliament was obtained to effect 
this, 'file deceased steward had been apj)ointed receiver 
of the estates at Lord Ferrers's own rcqu('st. His conduct, 
however, had given offence to Lord Ferrers, whose dis- 
position was naturally both jealous and vindictive, and 
who imagined that all his own family had conspired 
against his interest, and that Johnson was an accomplice 
^^ ith them. Lord Ferrers also believed Johnson to have 
l.een instrumental in obtaining the act 'of Parliament 
aln ady mentioned, which his lordship considered as a 
gn-at hardship on him. Johnson had, moreover, disap- 
pointed Lord Ferrers in a matter relating to a contract 
about certain coal mines ; and on the whole the J^arl sus- 
pected that there was a collusion between Johnson and his 
Lordship’s adversaries. 1 le had given Johnson notice 


* State Trials. 
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to quit a farm which he held on the estate; but the 
trustees interposed here, and insisted on his remaining. 
At the time of tlie fatal occurrence, Johnson supj)osed 
that Lord Feri-ers’s resentment had quite subsided, as 
he had of late behaved to him with great complacency. 
On Johnson's eomimir into the I'ooin where Lord Ferrers 

o 

was, the latt('r waiitc'd him to sign a paper ackuow- 
ledging himsell* a villain, which he reiused to do, where- 
xipoii the unfortunate nobleman j^roceeded to slioot him 
as described. 

When Johnson’s daughter came to the liouse, on 
heaving of wliat had befallen her father, she was met by 
Lord Ferrers, who told her he had shot him on pm*- 
pose, and with deliberation. J[e also made the same 
declaration to the surgc'on. Lord Ferrers a])])eared then 
to be anxious about Johnson’s recovxay, but stated ho 
did not repent of what he had done, and that John- 
son was a villain who deserved to die. lie said that his 
intention was to kill Johnson outright; but, as he still 
survived, he hoped he might recover. He continued 
drinking that evening, until he became (juite intoxicated, 
when all his i*age and animosily against the wounded man 
returned, and he wont into his chamber and abused him, 
and could hardly be restraimxl irom committing furtln'i' 
acts of violenc(‘. The next morning Johnson expired in 
great agonies.* A numlK‘r of ai*med men were assi‘ml)l(xl 
to seize the jn'isoner, who at first threatened I’esistaiuc*, 
but was soon taken, while endeavouring to make his 
escape. 

From tlie time of his fijxinxdumsion, he appeared very 
calm, composed, and unconceriied ; conversed coolly on 
the subject of his imprisonment; made some very sen- 
sible rciuai'ks respcM tmgflu Habeas Corpus Act, of which 
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lie hoped to avail himself, and desired he might not be 
visited by any of his relations or accpiaintance. 

Lord Ferrers pleaded insanity as liis defence. lie said, 
this ground of defence has been a family complaint ; and 

I liave heard that my own family have of late endeavoured 
to prove mo such. The defence, \ mean, is occasional 
insanity of mind ; and 1 am convinced, from recollecting 
within myself, that at the time of this action, I could not 
know what I was about.”* To establish this plea, lie 
called a grc'at many witiu'sses to prove the disordered state 
of his mind, on several occasions. It was asserted that 
lie was constantly liaunted by imaginations of jilots and 
C()ns[)ii*acies. Instances of imcoimected ravings, strange 
(its of musing, incoherent (‘jaeulations, suddem starts of 
fury, denunciations of miprovokc'd n'venge, frantic gesti- 
( ulations and a strange (‘ajirice o(‘ tempei* were shown to 
liavv* (listinguislu'd his conduct. It also apjieai'CKl that 
‘^('V'cral of his reflations hud hecMi alllicUal with lunacy, his 
iiiiclc', the late Lari Lerrers, having been in conrtnement; 
and that a solieator of high standing had renounced Lord 
keriH'rs’s husiiu'ss, in tlu' full [lersuasion of his being dis- 
ordi'ivd in his mind, and had neglected, on that account, 
1') seep an a])[n)intm(mt that lu' had made to meet him. 

I I IS nc'arest relations had delihcM’attal on the exiiediency 

Cl laking out a commission oi’ lun:;cv against him, and 
w^'w onlv prevented bv the apjirc'hension of being con- 
victed of scaiulaluin should the jury iind his 

lordship })ic}ilis. A [ihysieam of emineiu'c declared 

that the ae’couul given of Lord Ferrers's eainduet indicated 
insanity. Several of his friends and ac(|uaintane*es had long 
considei'cd him a madman ; and on the occasion ol the bill 
reflating to the set)aratiou between him and l.ady Ferrers 
being introduced into the House of Lords, I^ord Talbot 

• Statp 'I'nals. 
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is said to have prophesied of him, that “ not being 
thought mad enough to be shut up till he had killed 
somebody, he will then be thought too mad to be exe- 
cuted.”* It appears, however, that Lord Talbot was pre- 
sent at the trial, and voted Lord Ferrers guilty. A number 
of very extraordinary and unaccountable acts were proved 
to have been committed by the prisoner, which the me- 
dical witnesses declared to be symptomatic of insanity. 

Mr. Charles Yorke, as Solicitor-General, replied to the 
defence set up by Lord Ferrers, in a sjieech of great learn- 
ing and power. He cited Sir Matthew Hale’s definition of 
insanity, and urged, with respect to the evidence of lunacy 
that had been adduced, that his lordship was never so much 
deprived of reason but that he could di.stinguish between 
good and evil ; that the mui'der Avas in revenge for a 
supposed injury of some standing; that tlie malice was 
deliberate, and the plan artfully conducted ; that Lord 
Ferrers’s con\-ersation and reasoning after the act, were 
cool and consistent, until he drank himself into a state 
of intoxication ; that, in the opinion of the greatest law- 
yers, no criminal can avail himself of the plea of lunacy, 
provided the crime Avas committed during a lucid inteival; 
but his lordsliip, fur from exhibiting any marks of insa- 
nity, had in the course of this trial disjilayed great under- 
standing and sagacity in examining the witnesses, and 
making many shrewd and pertinent observations on the 
evidence Avhich Avas giAxm. 

Mr. Yorke eloquently concluded thus ; — 

“ My Lords In some sen.se, ca" ry crime proceeds from insanity. 
AH cruelty, all brutality, all revenge, iill injustice, is insanity. Them 
were philosophers in ancient time.s who held this opinion, ns a .strict 
maxim of their sect ; and, my lords, the opinion is right in philosoj)hy, 
but dangerous in judicature. It may have a useful and a noble influence 
to regulate the conduct ot men ; to control their impotent passions ; 

* 11. Walpole’s Correspondence. 
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to teach them that virtue is the perfection of reason, as reason itself is 
the perfection of human nature ; but not to extenuate crimes, nor to 
excuse those punishments which the law adjudges to be their due.” * 

The Peers unanimously found Lord Ferrers guilty of 
murder ; and sentence of death was passed upon him by 
the Lord Higli Steward. 

On the 5th of May he was executed at Tyburn, where 
lie went in his own landau, gaily dressed in his wed- 
ding-suit. He behaved to the last with composure and 
decorum. 

The brief which was delivered to Mr. Charles Yorke, 
as Solicitor-General, for the j)ro.secution of this unfortu- 
nate nobleman, together with the notes of the trial made 
l)v Lord Hardwickc ; as also a letter from Lady Ferrers, 
addrcss('(l some time before to I^ord Hardwickc, thanking 
lum for his assistance during the progress of the act of 
I’arliamcnt alluded to, are still among the Hardwickc 
MSS. at Wimpole. 

The trial of Lord Ferrers will always possess a great 
degree of importance, as one of a leading nature con- 
nected witli a class of cases in a branch of jurisprudence 
wl’icli in the jnvsent day has become of great interest 
an ! consequence— the medical jurisprudence of insanity. 

riie simjilc point at issue in the above case was, 
■vlK'ther Lord Ft "rers was sane or ini«anc, and whether he 
ought to have been acquitted on this ground, and confined 
in a madliousc, instead of being -onsigned to the gallows. 
M ith respect to the very able and learned argument of 
Mr. C. Yorke, who contended that though Lord Fcn’crs 
miglit he afflicted w'ith insanity, yet as the offence was 
committed during a lucid interval, this excuse could not 
be allowed ; and that the appai’ent rationality of the pri- 
soner since the occurrence and during his trial, rebutted 

• Slate 'I'riats. 
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the supposition of liis being’ insane, — it may be observed 
that while the Solicitor-General seemed to admit tlie 
fact of the prisoner being* subject to madness, by supposing* 
the crime to have been committed during a lucid interval; 
by modern writers and jmictitioncrs, who possess unques- 
tionably a far clearer and more correct knowledge of the 
mysterious and complexcharactcrof this appallingmalady, 
the very existence of any such thing as a lucid interval, 
during which the jiatient is actually free Iroin the in- 
fluence of the disease, is entirely denied. This ai)parent 
soundness and traiKjuillity are too often but the sullen 
calm which immediately precedes the outlnirst of the 
tempest, and some of the wildest and most ferocious acts 
of which maniacs have been the ])erpetrators, have taken 
place dui'ing what were su])posed to be lucid intervals. 
Nor, according to the knowledge and opinions that are 
now j)ossessed of the featuivs of this disease', did tlu' 
learned Solicitor-Cieiieral sutliciently distinguish between 
the different forms in whi(‘h insanity developes itseli’ 
Thus, a person may be under a nio]*l)id imi)u]se which 
may irresistibly lead him astray, and yc't be able to reason 
well ; or he may he labouring under delusions whi(*h, un- 
til the effect of them has beem ('X[)(*ri(‘nc('d in sonui Iki- 
grant act, do not become ojK'nly den cdojx'd. In tlav'C 
cases, wliat are tcn-inc'd lu(*id intervals are not really 
sound states of mind. "Haw are not the subsiding of tlr* 
disease, but merely of the aj)p(xii*ancc‘ of it. '^riic seeming 
rationality of* the prisoiu'i* dui*ing his confinement and 
trial would not now be, reck med as conclusive eviden(*e 
of his sanity ; an entire (.‘almness of (k'liu'anour, and tla* 
utmost appai'cnt soundiK'ss oji certain ])oints, being ofte iJ 
observable in persons thus afflicted, while under restraint, 
when CAtraordinary shnnvdness is not unfrequently dis- 
played by tliem. Bcrsicft's this, the strict discipline and 
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regimen of the prison would be the most likely course 
to reduce the malady, and tranquillise the patient. It may 
be also observed that the suspicions and jealousies with 
which his mind was haunted, and tlie causeless aversion 
to Lady Ferrers, were just the distinguishing features 
which insanity so often exhibits ; and the rushing into 
certain destruction by the rash act in question, without 
taking any precaution to avoid the consequences, was of 
itself precisely and only the conduct of a man bereft of 
his sen.scs, of which, in the opinion of tliose best able to 
decide the point li'oin their constant observation of him, 
we are told was the case with this unfortunate nobleman, 
wliose near relations had also been alllicted with this 
malady, which is hclicved to he ])eculiarly hereditary in 
families. 

On the other hand, it must he remarked that no one 
act really amounting to insanity could be specified by all 
1 he numerous observi'rs of l^ord Ferrers’s conduct, out of 
medical attendants, relations, and servants w ho had every 
('i)])ortnnity of watching him, and were ac(]uainted with 
his whole life ; and who were also most anxious to 
iC'-eue him from his ignominious fate, by proving liim a 
Im atic. lie had ap|)eared in the House of Lords, and 
luen admitted on all occasions without any suspicion of 
!iis being incompetent for the important duties of a 
legislator ; and though one ])eer is said to have' di'clared 
him long ago insane, yet, on the trial. Lord 'Palbot and 
the other lords unanimously pronounced I..ord FeiTors 
niiilty. Duties of a complicated and dillicult nature he 
had di'chai'ged well. His conduct to his wile Avas 
not at idl an uneommon oecuri'cnce in general society, 
and the suspicions which he entertained of his victim, 
and others, were by no means groundless. Every act 
which he had pcrjretratr'd might hi- fully accounted 
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for as the effect of a furious and brutal temper, 
which had been allowed to gain the mastery over 
him, and had become invigorated by constant indul- 
gence in it, and by the practice of intern j)erancc. If 
it be said tliat his very relations had long believed 
him insane, and had thought of putting him in a 
madhouse, there is one decisive answer to this argu- 
ment ; — that they did not do it. This is the more 
extraordinary, and is inconsistent with their strong 
opinion of the necessity of the measure, and their ap- 
prehensions as to what he would do. They never even 
seem to have moved in the matter. We must necessarily, 
therefore, suppose that their statements here were highly 
coloured and exaggerated. The relationship of Lord Fer- 
I'crs to persons who had been treated as insane could hardly 
he allowed of itself as evidence in his behalf. If it were 
so, there would probably be but few who might not safely 
plead lunacy, and establish it in this manner. In Lord 
Ferrers’s case, wealth and Influence obtained for the un- 
fortunate delinquent all the assistance he could desire, and 
the natural aversion of the peers to stigmatize their order 
by consigning one of their number to an ignominious 
death created every | rejudice in his behalf 'Jlie delibera- 
tion with which he committed the act was a circumstance 
greatly agaiirst the supposition of his being insane. 

On the whole, therefore, taking a fair review of the 
case, it must surely he concluded that Lord Ferrers was 
a victim not to insanity of mind, but to strong natural 
passion, which had been long unrestrained, and heightened 
by indulgence in cxcessiv(! intenqicrunce , that there was 
no satisfactory or even reasonable proof of his being a 
lunatic: — although undoubtedly the theory of this disease 
was not nearly so well understood then as it is now. His 
execution must therefore be considered as quite just. 
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Perhaps in some eases, where far less doubt of the 
mental soundness of the culprit exists, the dread of 
])hysical suffering and disgrace might effectually deter 
from the commission of crimes of violence and blood- 
shed. Reasoning enough generally remains to secure 
this, which even the mere animal instinctive feelings and 
impulses would effect. 

Previous to the ])ublication of his “ Principles of 
E(juity,’’ during this year, Lord Kaines, the eminent 
Scottish judge and writer, communicated the introduction 
of the work to fx)rd ITardwicke, on which the Chancellor 
a(Idress('d to liiin a letter, being a dissertation on some of 
Ihe topics proposed for discussion, and which has been 
ias(n*ted in the first volume of Lord Kaines’s Memoirs, 
written by Lord Woodhouselcc. 

Lord Camj)bell, who is in evei'v res])ect a most able 
(ind competent authority on such a subject, thus speaks 
of Lord I lardwicke’s “ celel)rated lettcT to Lord Kaines.” 

“ 1'liat ])iof()un(l jurist and jdiilosoplicr, about to j)ublisli his treatise 
nil ‘Lijuity,’ sent the iiitrodiietioii, explaininjj: Ids i::eneral views on the 
in inannscript, to the great cx-tdianeellor, whost* fame was, if 
{ynsNilde, higlier in Seolland tliaii in his own eonntrv. J.ord llardwieke's 
.tiii'VMT is a ve ry masterly performance, and shows that lie miglit have 
hr Nome jiermaiu'nt monument of his tame to have plaeeil him in the 
" i!U‘ eat(‘gory as Sir Thomas More, Lord Uaeon, and Lord (Clarendon, 

: rnat fiiiglisli judges, who enriched tlie literature ol their country. 
Ill not oidy gives an admirable sketch of the* origin ot eipiity juris- 
dieiion in iMigland, hut enters deeply 'uto the general principles on 
'>hi(‘h the essential distinction between LiW and ecpiity rests, tind on 
vdiieh th(*y are respectively to he administered. I nliki' mere! hancery 
jiractitioiK'rs, wlmm favour or accident has elevated to high juduial 
otiiec, and who, religiously persuaded that Lhaneery prai tiee is the 
[M i'leetion of human wisdom, sineerely and. strongly think that what- 
' ‘1’ diUVrs from it must he absurd ami mischievous, — while he con- 
tinds, like Ijord Baeon, that the administration ot law’ and eijnity 
•"^lionld be eommitted, not to tlie s.um* court, as in Jscotlaiul, hut 
tn S(‘parate courts, as in Knglaml, — he lihcrallv admits tliat tlicre are 
VOL. 111. V 
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partial advantages and inconveniences belonging to both systems, and 
that there is ground I’or considerable dilVcrence of opinion ii[)on their 
rival pretensions. Tie at’terwards discusses, in a most luminous manner, 
the important question, how far, in the l^fctorian jurisdiction, the con- 
science of the judge, or arhitrinm honi viri, is to be controlled; and 
beautifully shows the advantage of general rides in restraining caprice 
as well as corruption, and in letting the world know how civil rights 
arc defined, and will i)c adjudicati'd.’’ * 

Diiriitg the summer of ihc y^car 1700 the Earl of 
Ilarclwickc and all his family sustained a severe loss in 
the death of l.ady Anson, some ol'wliose eh'ver and en- 
tertaining: Ic'ttc'fs to her brother, Ceneral Yorke, l)et\veen 
whom there laid evea* subsisted Ihe warmest attiichmcnt, 
have a})i)eared in these pages. On this occasion wc lind 
a letter of condolence to Lord Ilardwickc from his ifiiaid 
the Duke of Newcast le, in which he re|)eats those strong 
declarations of regard and attachment he had so often 
expressed for tlu* ex-Chancellor. 

The concern of the King on this event, and the 
kindness manifested by hiiii towai'ds his old servant and 
his family, exhilrit the real goodness of heart which he 
occa s i 0 na 1 1 d i s p 1 a ye( 1 . 

“ Krusinf/ton, June "Ind^ l/fiO.f 

My orARKST Lord, — My heart is too full, & my 
afiiiction too gr(‘at, to sutiei* me to conceal from your 
lordship wliat I fec‘l for the severe stroke, which you ‘k’ 
youi's have had, — the loss of tlu* bc'st dauglder, & 0 iu‘ 
of the best of women. May Providence bless you long, 
with the hap|)iiK‘-s, liealth, & pros|)( rity of those who 
remain. 1 will trust in (Jod that t hat strengtli of und(‘r- 
standing, with which you h;i\e s(; often assisted others, 
will iiow upon this grc’at trial be of use to yourself. 

“ Could any tiling tliat could come fjom others he of 
any as^isbini ‘ you, it would ik ought to he the most 

* Lives of tVic ('l.a.’.c»l’(;rs. f ILirfiwicke MSS., Wimpob’- 
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tender, the most gracious & unaffected concern, which 
His Majesty, almost the moment I came into the closet, 
expressed for your loixlship, & particularly also for poor 
dear General Yorke ; & ordered me particularly to assure 
your lordship, Lord Anson, & General Yorke, of the 
sincere part he took in it. And His Majesty, as a fur- 
ther proof of it, & of his desire to give, especially at this 
time, a publick testimony of it, has ordered me in the 
most gracious manner to acquaint you, that as he hears 
the Dean of Windsor is cxtreamly ill, of whieh I have 
received an account this morning, His Majesty designs 
the Deanery of Windsor for your son. Mi*. James Yorke. 
f most heartily congratulate you, my dear lord, upon 
this unfeigned mark of the King’s regard & affection 
for you. 

“ We dared not acquaint the Duchess of Newcastle 
Inst night with tlve melaiieholy news. Hut I know too 
\v(‘!l the impression it will make u[)on her. 

“ I hope l^ady Hell (irey is so much recovered that 
th.ero are no a])preliensi()ns for her. 

‘‘ May 1 beg your lordship would say every thing that 
n s iieere & devoted heart can say, fi*om me, to my poor 
'v Hardwieke^, whom 1 pity from the bottom of my 
li.'iift . 

“ I am, if possible, more than ever yours, 

“ lIoLLEs Newcastle.” 

Ill a letter which Lord IIardwi(*kc wrote to Mr. Pitt 
fioin Wimpole, on the 29th of Septemher, in reply to 
one from the luiiiister on public business, he says : — 

Permit me to profit of this occasion to ^lckuo^^ ledge the great 
honour you do me hy these communications, which 1 esteem as Iresh 
^'>arks of that confidence wliereof I am very proud. I wish it was in 
J»iy power to make any return which might he agreeafih* to yon, ami at 
the same time useful to llis Majesty s service. .... 

i>* 2 
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I coutiiiually hear from my friend the Duke ot Newcastle, how 
hannoniously you oii together, wliich gives me the greatest pleasure. 
I have also lieard that you are making a very iiiterestiiig operation in 
your family by iiioeulating some of your children I know bow affect- 
iiig a crisis that must be to the mind of so tender a parent, and beg 
leave to offer my sincercst vows for the htippy success of it.” * 

The Earl of Hardwicke, as was liis usual custom, was 
enjoying himself with his family around him, in his 
favourite retircaiuait at AVimj)olc, when he was at once 
startled and grieved hy the sudden and unexpeeted an- 
nouncement contained in the following letter, which was 
sent to him from the Bishop of Bristol, by direction ol‘ 
the Duke of Newcastle. 

** Chn'emonty Ocf, Lb"), l/OO.f 

“ My Loro, — The Duke of Neweastle has Ihis mo- 
ment receiv’d tlie following sad hillet from Kensington. 

“ ‘ The King died this morning about seven 
o’clock. J. K.’ 

“ His Grace hegs you to come immediately to town. 

“ 1 am your lordship’s 

“ most obedient servant, 

“ P. JJuisron. 

“ L-' Hardwicke.” 

On the morning of the 2.')th of October, the Kimc, 
being then at Kensington, rose at his iisiud early hour, 
which was about seven, and e.\hil)ited no signs cjf indis- 
position. He called his page, drank his chocolate, and 
inquired about the wind, as if anxious for the arrival ol 
the mails. He then opened his window, and looking out 
of it, and seeing it a fine day, said he would walk in t l)C 
gardens. This passed while the page attended him at 
hreakfa.:t ; but on i(?aving the room the servant heard a 

*' rresponv ju e of the Earl of (’hatliarn. 
f ILinbv'eke MSrb, Wimpole. 
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deep sigh, immediately followed by a noise like the falling 
of a billet of wood fi-om the fire, and returning hastily, 
found the King dropt from his seat, as if in attempt- 
ing to ring the bell. Ilis Majesty exclaimed faintly, 
“ Call AmtUa,” and then expired. lie was instantly 
raised and laid ipjon a bed, tbe Princess was called, who 
was told he was dearl upon her entering the room, but 
being a little deaf, and her spirits bidng hurried by the 
alarm, she did not understand what was said ; and ran 
up to the bedside, and stooj)ing tenderly over ber father, 
as thinlving he might speak to her in a low voice, she 
then tii'st discovered he was dead ; this shock so sudden, 
so unexpected, and so violent, threw her into an agony, 
iiiid [iroduced a di.sordcr from which she did not for some 
time recov('r. 

'fhe King in the fall received a small hurt on his 
leinj)le, and his physicians and surgeons being sent for, 
came instantly to his assistance, but without ctfcct. An 
attempt was made to bleed him, but the issues of life 
were dried up. ^die key of his buicau was found in his 
hand. On examining tlu' body, all the vital ))arts a))i)earcd 
V ry much decayed. Ilis Majesty died in llie 77th year 
: ' Ilis age, and tiie 3-lth of his reign. 

The ni'ws of tins event, which threw the court into the 
i'linost consteri\ation, was immediately carried to the 
Secretaries of State. Mr. Pitt, whose coach was ready 
at the door to drive to his cour.hy seat, was then ordered 
uistantlv to Kew, where he uc(|uainted the Prince ot 
Wales with the great event in form, who had, however, 
In fore lu'ard of it on the roan, as he was riding out, by 
a messenger who had been despat(*hed by one ot the 
pages of the presence, on which he turned hack, and at 
Kenv he received a letter from the Princess Amelia, soon 
alter which Mr. Pitt arrived. lie was accordingly ])ro- 
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claimed King, by the title of King George the Third ; 
and made the usual declarations before the Privy Council, 
who were resworn in his presence. 

The letter which follows was written by the Duke of 
Newcastle to the Earl of Hardwicke the day after King 
George the Second died, and contains an account of all 
that took ])lace on this melancholy occasion. Lord 
Hardwicke it will be seen only came to town at tlu; 
urgent solicitation of the Duke of Newcastle ; and there 
is consc(|ucntly no ground for the invidious assertion 
that, “ as soon as Lord Hardwicke heard of the decease 
of George II., he hurried to Carlton House.”* 


“ Cockpit y Oct. 26y 176().'j' 

“ Mv DEAREST LoRD, — I'^orgivc 1110 for saying that the 
first time in my life I think I sec not (juite so mucli 
consideration for your poor friend in distrc'ss, as I have 
always, in every instance, before found, & acknowledged 
with the utmost gratitude. God knows, & my friends 
know, the distress I am in. Nobody’s advice equals 
your’s with me, & my fate, or at k-ast my resolution must 
be taken before to-morrow evening, & thcrel’ori; I most 
ardently beseeeli your lordship to be in town, so as to 
dine with mo to-mori'ow. 

“ I will give you a short account of what has passed 
since our ever to be hmiented loss. Mr. M.irtin had 
orders to send to me yesterday upon the road, to conic 
immediately to the new King at Carlton llou.so. I just 
went to Kensington, & tlien put on my cloaths, & went 
to Carlton House, where I e.xpected to meet the Council. 
But upon my arri' al found Mr. Martin, & he e.xjilained 
it that I was to come alone. 

“Immediately my Lord Bute came to mo, & told mo 

* Lives of the ChancePors. f Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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that the King would see me before any body, or before! 
he went to Council. Tliat complirncuts from liiin, L'* 
Bute, now were unnecessary. That he had been, & 
should be my friend, & I should see it. I made suitable 
returns, & was called in to the King. 

“He began by telling me that he desired to see me 
before lie went to council, that ho had had always a 
very good opinion of me. He knew my constant zeal 
for his family, & my duty to his grandfather, which he 
thought would be [iledges, or proofs of my zeal for him. 
1 said very truly, that no one subjc'ct His Majesty liad 
wished him more ease, honour, trampiillity, & success, in 
the. high station to which Providc'uee had now called 
bin; ; & I think I can’t shew my duly to my new Royal 
Master better than by contributing the little in my 
|)()W(T to the case & success of the reign of his grandson 
■K: successor. His Majesty said these remarkable words. 
Mif Lord Buie is jioiir i^ood J'rioid. lie irill Udl i/ott m/ 
fliouolifs at /ar<^c. To which I only rc[)licd, that T 
liioiight my Lord But(' was so. 

“Mr. Pitt was not sent for to Carleton House, until 
s >ine hours after 1 had been tlu'rc'; & su^^iccts, & indeed 
: lid, the declaration was concerted with me. Whereas, 
i (lid not know one single word of it, 'till the King com- 
uumicated it to my Tjord Hol"% Mr. Pitt, & myself, & 
ordered me to read it, which I did very clearly & dis- 
tinctly. ITis Majesty said these words. Is l/nrc a//j/ 
tliiiaj; wro)ig in jHaut of form * We all bowed X: went 
out of the closet. .Mr. Pitt aft erw'*'' said he did not hear 
it distinctly, particularly the last ivords. 1 then from 
memory repeated it to him. He wrote last night to T.ord 
Ihite. He had a confi'rcncc of two hours, o; told me 
that, as far as ndated to himself, Pitt, it was as satistac- 
lory as he could wish. In short, Pitt was extremely 
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hurt with the deolai'ation, jirojcctcd, executed, & enter’d 
in the council books, of w‘** he had no previous notice. 
It was at first cni?aged ijt a b/oodj/ war. That says I’itt 

is false, in the English part of it 

& that the last words about peace, certainly hurt him. 
He said some words were left out, & to be short, it is 
alter’d, & Mr. Pitt’s words put in, but Lord Bute is not 
pleased . 

“ I was to have had my meeting with His LdP this 
morning, hut he has put it off till to-morrow- morning. 
That is for some reason. My opinion is they will give 
mo good words, & conclude as is true, tliat I shall 
willingly go out. I must have y"^ advice. The King has 
distinguished nobody inoi-c than !nc ; was very generous, 
asked when you would come, & the solicitor & 1 earnestly 
beg you would dine with me to-morrow'. 

“ Ever 

“ IloLIJiS Niwvcastlk. ’ 

Lord Ilardwicke therefore returned to London, in 
accordance with the Duke of Newcastle’s wislu's. In a 
letter to Lord Iloyston, dated Nov. 6th, he stated: — 

“ This day, at noon, 1 received a summons in form 
from the Earl Marshall to attend the late King’s funeral. 

. . . . 1 am a little embarrassed about such a night 
attendance; & yet, out of respect to His late Ma'” 
memory, am inclined to go, provided I continue as wc'll, 
& the weather no colder than it is at [)re.sent. Few 
families have more substantial obligations of a lasting 
kind than mine to that I’rince ; & I should be sorry to 
give a handle to any body malicit)usly to suggest that a 
grateful respect had not been shewn to his reittains, 
V hich I am sure would be the case if none of us should 
attend. 
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“ The boarded way i,s to be eovered over, & according 
to my memory of the late Queen’s funeral, the great 
crowd, & great number of flambeaus, made it rather 
warm than cold.”* 

The following grapliic descrii)tion of tlie funeral of 
the late King is from the ])en of Hoi’acc Walpole. It 
took place in Westminster Abbey, on the night of the 
lltb of November; — 

“Tt was absolutely a noble sip;lit. Tlu* Prince’s clianiber, huii" 
with purple and a (plant Ity of silvtT lamps, the cotbn under a eanojiy 
<»f purple velv(‘t, and six vast eliandeli(‘rs of siher on Iiigli stands, 
liad a very fjjooil ellect. "Hie procession thronf^b a line of foot 
yiiards, ev(‘ry seventii man liearing a torch, the horse jrnards lining the 
ontside ; their ofHeers, with drawn sabres and crape sashes, on horse- 
back ; th(‘ drums mnitled, the fdes, bells tolling, and minute guns — all 
tiiis was very solemn. Ihil the cliarm was tlie entram'c of the Ahb(*y, 
where w(‘ w(‘n‘ received by the Dean and (.’hapter in rich robes, the 
ciioir and almsmen hearing torches ; the whole Ahlaw so illnminated 
lhat one saw it to greati'r ad\antagc tlian by day ; the toinhs, long 
aisles, and fredted roof, all apjiearing distinctly, and \Yith the hajijiiest 

^■lilaro senro AVluni we came to the chapel of Henry the 

Seventh, all solemnitv and d(‘corum ceased ; no order was observed, 
people sat or stood where they could ; th(‘ yeomen of the guards wen? 
Cl tog out for hidp, op|)ressed by tin* imnn'use weight ot the eothn ; 
i i Hishop read sadly, and hlnndered in the prayi’rs ; the line eliajiter, 
)liin that is hora of a wo/aaii, was ehannted. not read; and tlie 
iiiilhein, besides being iinmeasnrablv tedious would liaM* seined as widi 
e*i- a nuptial. The real serious ]»art was the tignn* ot the Duke ot 
1 e iibcrland, heiglitened by a thousand imdaneholy eireiimstanivs. He 
had a dark brown adonis, am! a eloa-v of hlaek eloth, with a train of 
liv(- yards. .Attending the funeral of a tatlier eoidd not be ]deasant : 
liis l(‘g extreinelv had, vet forced to stand upon it for two lionrs ; his 
kno bloated and distorted with his late paralytic strok(‘, and jflaeed over 
htie month of the vault into whieh, in all })rohahility, he must himself 
s(» soon descend ! . . . . 

“This grave seene was fully coirirasted by the burlesipie Duke of 
Newcastle. He fell into a tit of cvyhig the moment In* eamc into the 

• (i.oilwiekr .NlSS., W'impoio. 
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cliapci, and filing himself back in a stall, the Archbisliop hovering over 
him with a smeiling-hottle ; but in two ininutes his curiosity got the 
better of his liypoerisy, and lie ran about tlie chapel witli his glass to 
spy who was or was not there, spying with one hand and mopping his 
eyes with the other. Tlien returned the fear of catching cold ; and 
the Duke of Cumberland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself 
weighed down, and, turning round, found it was the Duke of Newcastle 
standing upon his train, to avoid the eliill of the marble. It was very 
theatric to look down into the vault, where the colliu lay, attended by 
mourners with lights.”* 

The death of a sovereigii who had reigned over his 
people so many years as George the Second liad done, 
necessarily created a great blank in the nation, and 
occasioned a wide feeling of desolation ; and the suc- 
cessor being so young a man, with feelings, and friend- 
sliips, and tastes so difterent to those of his predecessor, 
tlic change thus produced must have hocn as extensive as 
possible. To those about the court, and the old members 
of the government more es[)eeially, the alteration was 
both marked and painful. 

The late King, however, must have becai on many 
occasions far from agi’c'cahle to his ministers, especially 
wlicn tliov were so unfoidimato as to ditlcr fi'oin 
him on any [loint in discussion, and, above all, if 
Hanovxu* or its inter(‘sts were involved in the dispute'. 
Lord Hardwickc scc'ms to have liad more personal 
influence with liim than any of the other memhers 
of administi’ation, and was several times deputed to 
have an interview^ with him on matt('i*s of nicety and 
difficulty. The King, too, pjx'ars to have Ix'cn always 
disj)()sed to listeii to I^ord llardwieko; and though 
the Chancellor harl sometinu's a perplexing task to 
perform in eontroverting tlui ()[)inions of his sovexx'ign, 
yet the King cvei* exhil/ited his regard for him, and 

♦ Horace \VaIpole*s Letters. 
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no instance is recorded of an outbreak of ill-feeling 
against him ; thougli more than once the greatest ex- 
citement seems to have agitated the royal mind during 
Lord Hardwicke’s conferences witli His Majesty. 

Lord Waldegravc, in his Memoirs, remarks of King 
George the Second, as regards his conduct towards his 
niinistcrs ; — 

He is aeeiiscd by liis rninlslers of beiiiu; basty and jjassionate, wlien 
any measure is proposed wliicb be do(‘s not a])prove of; though within 
the compass of my own observation 1 liave known few ptTsons of higli 
rank who could l.iear contradiction better, provided tbe intention was 
apiiareiitly good, and the manner decent." 

This remark is, to some extent, borne out by the 
records which Lord Hardwieke has left of his own inter- 
viinvs and conv('rsalions with the King, wlien His Majesty 
certainly docs not seem to have hexm impatient of con- 
tradiction, or to have resented a fair representation made 
to him of the state of affairs. 

Lord Waldegravc continues : — 

When any tiling disagreeable ])asscs in the eloset, when any of his 
ministers iLipjien to dispb'ase him, it cannot long remain a secret ; for 
1 counteinnee can lu'ver dissemble: h«it to those servants who attend 
.s person, ami do not disturb him with frequent solicitations, he is 
ever gracious and alfable." 

Of his ([ualitiv's as a g:allaiit, the same writer observes,— 

‘‘ In tl'.c drawing-room he graei'nis and polite to the lathes, and 
reinarkahly cheerful and familiar with lliose who an* handsome, or with 
tlie few of his old aequaintanee who were beauties in bis younger days. 

“His conversation is very proper f>r a Irte-a-trte ; be then talks 
freely on most snltjeets, and very inueb to tbe purpose ; but be cannot 
tliseourst* with the same ease, nor has In* the faculty of laying aside tbe 
King in a larger company ; not even in those parties of pleasure which 
are ctnnposed of bis most intimate acquaintance." 

Lord Chesterfield descr’bcs King George the Second 
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as a man of very moderate capacity, and as having a 
little mind. He also says that the King 

“ Was generally reckoned ill-iisitiired, which indeed he was not. He 
had rfither an unfeeling than a bad heart; but I never observed any 
settled malevolence in him, though his sudden passions, which were 
frequent, made him say things which in cooler moments he would not 
have executed, llis heart always seemed to nu; to be in a state of per- 
fect neutrality, between hardness and tenderness.’’ 

It has been stated, indeed, that he occasionally evinced 
considerable humanity and feeling; and that, except in 
cases of murder, he would never sign a death-warrant 
witliout betraying every symptom of reluctance and dis- 
pleasure, twirling liis hat, and walking in a])])arcnt anger 
round tlic room, and condemning, in l)ad English, the 
severity of English laws. 

In the case, however, of those convicted of being con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1745, he does not seem to have 
displayed inucli of this humane dis|)ositi()n ; and lie has 
been censured for the stern manner in which he refused 
to listen to any intercession for mcj cy on behalf of the 
unfortunate (hdiiKjuents wJio sutfen'd on that occasion. 
Lord Cromai'tie, indeed, he was induced to pardon. 
And at other times he evineed a gi'eat degree of tcndei- 
ness and. humanity. llis cojicern for Jjord Hardwick(‘, 
on the death of Lady Anson, and his kind eflbrts to 
alleviate the distress on this occasion, liave already been 
mentioned. 

Lord Chesterfield thus describes a peculiar trait in the 
King’s character 

“ Little tilings, as he has often told me liimself, alfeeted him more 
tlian great ones ; and this was so true, that 1 have often seen him put 
so inneh out of humour at his private leve(‘, by a mistake or blunder of 
a valet de ehambre, tliat the gajnng crowd admitted to his jiublic levee 
have, from Iiis looks and silence, concluded that lie had just received 
some dreadful liews. Tacitus would always liave been deceived by 
him.” 
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Of his death, Lord Chesterfield remarks: “He died 
unlamented, tho’ not unpraised because he was dead.” 

A singular superstition had been current among the 
common people, about two years before, as to tbc time 
wlicn the decease of this monarch should occur, which 
it was believed by them would inevitably take place 
whenever the old lion in the Tower died, and who made 
liis exit in the year 17r)8.* What the connection be- 
tween the fate of the British monarch and the monarch 
of the forest was, we arc not infornu'd. Both, indeed, 
were of foreign birth and habits, and neither apiiears to 
have relished his detention in a land alien to him. 
Many a monarch has found his prison in the Tower; and 
some of them have not been a. whit less cruel, or less 
hloodtliirsty than the grim monster wlio at this jieriod 
ended his life there. 

'fhe position of KingCcorge the Second must be ad- 
mitted to havm been both a singular and a difficult one, 
called ui)on, as he was, to be the ruler over a great 
people, to whoso country he was a foreigner, and whose 
manners and habits, and even language, he never well 
imderstood. 

Perhaps the best negative deseription of him is, that 
he was not a gentleman, nor an Englishman ; he wanted 
the refined polish of the one, and the high, generous 
!onc of feeling of the other; and with his subjects he 
failed lo sympathize in tlu'ir ideas and tastes, and they 
to participate with him in his pursuits and partialities. 

The very characteristic poiiraits of him which are 
extant, apjiear to afford a tolerably exact notion of his 
tigure, and manner, and expression ; and exhibit strongly 
the liasty temper, the diminutive stature, and pinched 
features which marked this sovereign. 


* Lord Mahon’s Hist, of 
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Of the sallies of indignation, possibly not always 
altogether virtueless, which on special occasions were 
wont to emanate from this monarch’s lips against certain 
of his ministers, a remark may perhaps be hazarded that 
the King at all events uttered then more truth to his 
courtiers than the courtiers ever told to the King. 

His utter neglect of literature, and aversion to men 
of genius, were the almost necessary I’csult of his own 
narrow ca])acities, and the insignificancy which the 
sovereign must liave felt in the ])rescncc of men who 
were as mucli superior to him in ])cvsonal endowments, 
as he was superior to tlicm in political raidv. ’fhe death 
of his admirable consort. Queen Caroline, who was 
the entire rcvci'sc of His Majesty here, was in this re- 
spect, though not in this alone, a loss truly national. 

On some occasions and on certain toj)ics, it must how- 
ever be admitted that considerable shrewdness was dis- 
played by this King. Tlie state of continental atfairs he 
understood well ; and, above all, the intei’csts of Hanover, 
which were ever uppermo.st in his mind. He also seems 
to have possessed great discernment of character', both 
as regarded tlu^ abilities of the men he selected for his 
ministers, and the degrc'c ol' confidence he should repose 
in them. Oftiu'se, Sir llohert Walpole and Loi-d flard- 
wickc a})pear to have been the most marked by his 
esteem and regard. 

To a large extent, however, he was not only the 
chooser of his own ministers, but the director also of 
all the most important rncasu 'es propounded by them; 
and into eveiy political step taken he seems to have 
entered fully, even to the very details. As a [)olitician, his 
great fault, csjieeially for a king, was his being so decided 
apartizan. He was the sovereign and the head, in fact, 
not of the Ibiglisii people. Out of the Whig party. 
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In many res])ccts, indeed, the conduct of this sove- 
reign was highly reprehensible, and deserving of the ut- 
most censure. His domestic life appears to have been 
eiuliittered by his violent temper. The interests of his 
llritish dominions were ever rendered subservient to his 
Hanoverian predilections. Though an avowedly consti- 
tutional monarch, he was hardly h ss fond of arbitrary 
rule tban the most absolute sovereigns. As King of 
(heat Britain, his government and jiolicy were in many 
resjiects as injurious to bis subjects, if certain of bis mea- 
sures were not as directly unconstitutional, as those of 
James the Second. 

His frequent and long continued visits to Hanover 
not only displayed an offensive partiality for that country 
over England, but were bigbly dc triinental to this nation, 
without materially benefitting the other ; and were in 
some instances undertaken against the uigent solicita- 
tion of ministers, and pursued merely for bis own selfish 
test of gratification. 

1 1 is appearance at the batt le of Dettingen, where he 
acquitted liimself with undaunted bravery, was tbe last 
''(•easion on which a llritish sovereign graced by his pre- 

uce the battle field. And it must be admitted that the 
hehaviour of the monarch, in this the closing act of the 
martial career of the royalty of Ihigland, was in all 
aspects worthy of the courage and sjiirit w'hicb had 
always characterized the arms of this nation in the con- 
test of war. 

One act of (h^orge the Second’s career, — the greatest 
tiiat man goes through; — took place in this country, and, 
with his funeral here, served to connect him more clo.sely 
'vith it. Here, at least, he ^lid advance a step bcj'oiid 
his royal fatlua- and sovereign predecessor, whose last 
breath was exhaled, and whose bones were laid, in a 
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foreign laud, lint in neither of these, nor in one more 
than the other, was tlie sovereign of whom I have been 
writing a willing agent. 

That pceidiarity, or lailing, if we may so term it, which 
most contributed to lowc-r his popularity with his sub- 
jects — and which was singularly unfortunate for one in 
his position, having a rival to the throne whose boast 
was his British descent and blood- — was tin’s strong 
]iartialityfor Hanover, which he exhibited on all occasions. 
Jndced, he seems never to liave ev^en tried to conceal his 
])rcferenee for that country, and for its interests too, over 
those of England. 

No one had a right to complain of his being a foreigner; 
for which his subjects, not himself, if any one was censur- 
able, w(u-e to blame: nor ought they to have found fault 
with his habits and accent being un-Englisli; which were, 
of course, a conserpience of the other. But he was clearly 
open to .strong condemnation,- if a sovereign may be con- 
sidered to have duties to discharge as such, correlevant 
with the powei’s and privileges which he ])oss('sses, on 
account of liis strong predilection for a foreign nation, 
while occupying the throne of these n^alins ; for his con- 
stant visits to Hanover, involving the desertion of this ; 
and for liis ever willingness to sacriticc' the interests of his 
subjects and supj)orters in England, to serve those of 
his countrymen and people in Hanover. 

Elad he devoted himself, -- as he was in duty the most 
•solemn bound to do, — to the interests of England, the cir- 
cumstance of his foreign extraction and manners would 
have been wholly unimportant. This was not only no 
more than what might have been expected of liim, but 
what has since been performed in the case of those illus- 
trious allianct s ith the royal family of this country which 
have of laic years been ft rmed, tlic members of which 
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have made Great Britain the land of their adoption, 
thougli another clime has claimed them as her own ; and 
hy studying the laws and constitution, cultivating the 
habits, and meriting the esteem and affection of a na- 
tion, — one of whose most marked and striking charac- 
teristics is its freedom from naiTow partialities of country, 
and its opening to the whole world its avenues to the 
highest wealth and station, have established their con- 
nection with its interests, and their claims to the regard 
of its people, on a basis far more durable and more satis- 
factory than any mere adventitious circumstance of place 
of birth, or genealogical descent, could ever afford ; and 
the unvarying rule of which grand nation it has ever 
been to <acknowledge those as its truest members, who 
best prove themselves to be worthy of a citizenship so 
illustrious. 


VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I7()()— 1762. 

ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD — IIIS RECEPTION OF LORD 
IIARDWICKE — THE KING’s FIRST SPEECH — MEASURE FOR ESTA- 
BLISHING THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDGES — VERSES BY LORD 

IIARDWICKE -MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS ANNOUNCEMENT OF 

THE king’s INTENDED MARRIAGE ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCESS. 

AND ROYAL WEI) 1)1 N(; — DEATH OF THE COUNTESS OF HARDWICKE 

RESIGNATION OF MB. PITT — OFFER FROM THE KING TO LORD 

HARDWICKE OF THE PRIVY SEAL — RESIGNATION OF THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE — DEATH OF LORD ANSON — LORD HARDWICKE AT 
COURT — HIS CONFERENCE WITH LORD BUTE — PENSION TO DR. 

JOHNSON RETIREMENT OF THE EARL OF HARDWICKE FROM 

PUBLIC LIFE. 

The accession of King George tlie Third was a natiomd 
event of tlic liighest iinportanec, and one which was 
prodiietivo of extensive iiidneiieo throughout the king- 
dom. Not only was tlu^re a change from one pc'rson to 
aiiotlier as regarded the govei*nmcnt of the country ; 
but ill this ease, the great difference l)etwecn the suc- 
cessor and the preceding sovereign rendered the altera- 
tion as marked as jiossihle. In the place ol‘ a king, 
who at the time of his deatli was the oldest monaieh in 
Europe, a yoiitliful prince was now called to preside 
over tile councils of tlie state. And a sovereign of Eng- 
lish birth and education, and all whoso feelings were in 
accordance with those of‘ his countrymen, now ruled in 
the room of one w liose haliits and tastes were alien to 
the body of the nation. In George the Third the people 
had a king w ho w^as divested of the strong persoaah 
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])o]it]cal, and national prejudices which had animated his 
grandfather, and by some of which his father also must 
have been in a still greater degree influenced, had he 
ascended the throne at this period. The early age at 
Avhich George the Third began to reign, afforded liim 
time to obtain the fullest experience in matters of go- 
vernment, when the most eventful occurrences arrived, 
and called for the personal interference, and required all 
the wisdom and judgment of the sovereign. 

In the case of the two pi’edcccssors of George the 
Thii'd, their popularity was nevci- at a veiy high point, 
altliough the office itself which they filled might he re- 
spected. The young monarch who now filled the throne, 
l)ocame at once a personal favourite among his people, 
and was, towards the close of his reign, reveicd for his 
ago, and the numerous train of associations and recol- 
lc(tions connected with him. He continued long to 
live, and to he a sovereign too ; hut latteily existed 
only as a melancholy and pitiable proof, how little the 
greatest monarchs may be exempt from the most appal- 
ling calamities coimnon to the meanest of their subjects. 
\ morn of such glory and brightness, followed by gloom 
Mid tempe.st ere the day declines, affords a no l(>ss 
ii'e([ucnt, and no less instructive spectacle in the iadi- 
vidual than it docs in the diurnal (areer i 

Perhaps there has never been a king concerning whom 
not only such various but such opposite opinions have 
been expressed at different periods. While some have 
extolled George the Third for each great and good 
quality which could adorn the monarch or the man, 
and j)roclaimed him to he the noblest sovereign that 
ever reigned over this nation, others have cast upon 
biin aspersions of every variety, both as a i)olitician and 
a private ])erson, and denied hinx to he worthy of any 

Q 2 
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high rank among tho monarchs of whom Iiistoiy may be 
proud to narrate. 

During tlic first jiart of liis reign he was probably 
much swayed l)y the events of liis early years. The 
estrangement of his father, and also of his mother, from 
King George the Second, and the consequent private 
life led by them, had much influence licre. Besides 
which, the strict discij)linc under which the young 
Sovereign was held, both l)y his mother and those 
placed about him, kept him as much as possible in the 
back-ground, so that until he came to the throne he was 
but little ac(iuainted with state aflairs. lie found him- 
self, almost at once, master of himself and of a kingdom. 

His mother’s influence over him bad much efl’ect in 
many ways ; and, for some time al'tcr he attained 
the sovei’eignty, he was still reminded of the early 
maternal admonitions that had been instilled into liis 
eai’; and occasionally, we ai’c told, exhorted to ])rc- 
serve his independence by her inspiriting exclamation, 
“Be a king, George!” 

Mdiether ho was or was not entitled to the rank of a 
great kiiig, the following considerations may conduce to 
enable us to judge. No hereditary sovereign cn'cn- did so 
much by his own individual measures to advance th(! real 
power and welfare of his (muntry as he did, or was moiv 
jealous of his own and bis peo])le’s honour. Many single 
acts of his are alone suflieient to give him a high character 
in this respect, not only among rulers, but among ])a- 
triots. 1 1 is |)ublic etf’orts w ere not only very great but very 
various in their nature. Napoleon never even professed 
to do, for the general advancement and glory of his 
empire, what (jleorge the I'liird [)erformcd for his j)co|)lc. 
To the ])ersonal exci'tions of George the Third arc we 
indebted for the extension of our dominions in our 
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colonial possessions ; the progression of science in its 
uiost important branches ; the promotion of art, and 
tJie encouragement of literature. To the interest of our 
manufactures was his attention ever directed ; and the 
pursuit of agriculture he not only upheld, but practi- 
(;ally studied. The Royal Acatknny was founded by 
him. In the prosecution of the numerous nautical disco- 
veries, which during this reign were made, tlie projectors 
were ])crsonally aided and encouraged by the King. 
And the grand constitutional measure which graced tlie 
commencement of his sovereignty, in the establishment 
of the independence of the judges of this great jurispru- 
dential nation, not oidy conferred high honour on his 
was the s])ontancous act of his mind. 

It would be enough to render liis name illustrious, 
tliat all these mighty achievements and advancements 
\v('rc effected during his sway. But how much more 
does it contrilnitc to his renown to state, that to his 
exertions mainly arc many of the most important of these 
chiefly to be attributed. Added to this, the high per- 
sonal character and benevokmt feelings of this sovereign, 
which rendered him not only beloved by, but a pattern 
•n, all his subjects, seem oidy necessary to com[)lete the 
ical description of “ a patriot king.” 

His nfign too, in a ])olitical sense, was eminently pros- 
[lerous and glorious to his country. While all the 
kingdoms on the continent were convulsed and revolu- 
tionized, his alone stood linn and scemre. While nearly 
every other monarch was shorn of his authority, or 
hurled from his throne, he remained unmoved ; and this, 
too, though against him, in a j)re-emiiu'nt di'gi’ee, was 
the wild fury of the storm for a time directed. 

The favour with which Lord llardwieke was regarded 
by deorgi' the I'hird, when Prince of \^hdl!s, has already 
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been mentioned, and the desire expressed by him for the 
veteran Judge again to occupy the high official station 
in which he liad so long and so ably presided. On the 
young King’s accession to the throne the same feeling 
appears to liavc actuated him to the full. In one of Mr. 
John Yorke’s letters to Lord Iloyston, written from 
Wimpole on the 31st of October, he says: — “I rejoice 
much in the reception wc’* papa, y"" kP, and my brother, 

have met with from George the 3‘' The 

compliment paid to the Duke of Newcastle by all par- 
ties of the Court is a very uncommon one, and wall 
make a veiy distinguished figure in his Grace’s history.*’’ 

The Duke of Newcastle, however, in a letter written 
to Lord Ilardwicke on the 6tli of November, states : — 

“ The King has been remarkably cold and ungracious, 
insomuch that 1 could hardly get one word, or y" least 
mark of approbation, at my naming a jiroposal of raising 
twelve millions for him. This is rather a new turn.f” 

The Duke tells the ex-Chancellor, in a letter addressed 
to him on the 7th of Nov., that Lord Bute had “ said 
this remarkable thing. ‘ The King would have everything 
go on for the ])rcsent as it was in his Grandfather’s 
time, and ’til the several officers arc appointed, after the 
expiration of the six months; hut when the newappoiiit- 
rnents arc made, the King wall then declare whom he will 
call to his cabinet council.’ . . . For myself, I am 

the greatest cypher that ever appeared at court. The 
young King is hardly civil to me, talks to me of nothing, 
and scarce answers me upon my own Treasury affiiirs, so 
that at piesent J am not even my Lord Wilmington, to 

carry rreasury warrants I hope to re- 

* Uardw eke MSo., Wimpole. t Ibid. 
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ccive the draft of the speech to carry with me to Clare- 
mont.”* 

To Lord Hardwicke was committed the task, which he 
had so long been entrusted with, of pi'oparing the speech 
from the throne, wliich on the present occasion required 
great judgment and skill in the composition of it. Lord 
Hardwicke accordingly wrote out a draught of the speech 
proposed for Ills Majesty, as his address to the Parliament 
which was to meet on the 18th of November. It was 
sent to the Duke of Newcastle, and by him forwarded to 
Lord Lute. The letti'r which follows is from the Duke 
of Newcastle to Lord Hardwicke 

‘‘ Clfireinont, Nov‘' 17^)0.j“ 
25 m, past one. 

“ My uearest Loud, — 1 sent your 1'”* draught, as 
you know, to my Lord Ihitc, very early yesterday morn- 
ing, and to my great surprize 1 received this moment the 
enclosed li'ttei-, and paper from my Lord But(‘. 1 make 
no observation, but that this nnddiod of proeei'ding can’t 
last. We must now, (1 suppose,) submit. 1 will send 
the alteration to my Lord lloldernesse (and M'- Pitt) to 
insert it in his draught, which is to be laid before the 
King to-morrow in Cabinet Council. That 1 conclude 
cannot be avoided. //N Majcstji \vill /uirc t/iciii imerted, 

•ntd for that ]nirpo.sc wrote I hem out himsetj 

There must he some notice taken of these Itoi/al Woids, 
both in the motion and address. I suppose you will 
think Britain remarkable. It denotes the author to all 
the world.” 

The inclosed letter referred to was from Lord Bute to 
the Duke of Newcastle, and in which the following pas- 
sage; occurs : — 

* ll-trdwirko MSS., k. 


\ Ibid. 
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“ I return the speech, and hy the King’s commands 
enclose the words his Majesty will have inserted, and has 
for that purpose wrote out himself.” 

The paper inclosed was in His Majesty’s handwriting, 
and was in these words : — 

“ Born and educated in this country, I glory in the 
name of Briton ; and the peculiar liappiness of my life 
v/ill ever consist in promoting the welfare of a people, 
whose loyalty and warm affection to me I consider as the 
greatest and most permanent security of my throne.” 

Lord Mahon states with I’cgard to this matter :* — 

“ I have lieaifl it related, hut on no very clear or certain authority, 
that the King liad in the first place written the word ‘ Englishiiiaii,’ 
and that Lord Bute altered it to ‘ Briton.’ ” 

In Niclioll’s Recollections and Reflections it is asserted 
that Lord Hardwicke censured the passage introduced, 
saying it was an insult to the memory of the late King. 

The paragraph which follows, Lord Hardwicke tells his 
son, “was inserted in the Lords’ address in return to the 
words which were added /n/ Command ” and which the 
cx-Chancellor says, “1 thought of u])on my pillow, & in- 
serted thorn in the draught this morning :”f 

“We arc peneti'atcd with the condescending and en- 
dearing manner in which your Majesty has expressed your 
satisfaction in having received your birth & education 
amongst us. What a lustre docs it cast upon the name 
of Briton, when you, Sir, arc pleased to esteem it among 
your glories !” 

On the 18th of November the Parliament met. The 
address in the Commons was moved by Lord Royston, of 

* Hist, of t Hardwicke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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whose performance Mr. Pitt thus spoke in a letter to 
Lord Hardwickc, written on the 21st of November; — 

“ I now come with great impatience to w'hat is so in- 
teresting to your Lordship, as w'ell as matter of most 
particular satisfaction to myself ; that is the great & able, 
as well as truly candid & handsome manner, in which 
Jjord Royston ac(iuittcd himself yesterday. I assure 
your Lordship that I make no compliment when I say 
that J never heard a more judicious pci-formance, or more 
exactly adapted to a most solemn and particular situa- 
tion. It Avas ti'uly becoming the occasion, and be- 
coming himself.’’* 

Col. Yorkc, in a letter to Sir Andi’cw Mitchell, says 
that the King on this occasion spoke his speech with 
great grace and dignity ; and in the same letter he states 
that : — 

“ Lord Ilardwicke lias been much caressed by the King and bis 
ministers, and continues to give Ids helping band without place or 
pension.’’ f 

Hocacc Walpole tluis describes the levees of the new 
King at St. James’s, in which a satirical descrij)tion of 
file demeanour on siicJi occasions of the lately deceased 
monarch is obviously aimed at : — 

“The King himself seems all good-nature, and wishing to satisfy 
everybody ; all liis speeclics are obliging. I saw him again yesterday, 
and was surprised to iiud the levee-room had lost so entirely the air of 
the lion’s den. This sovereign don’t stand in one spot, with his eyes 
royally fixed on the ground, and dropping bits of German news ; he 
walks al)out, and sp(‘aks to everybody. I saw him afterwards on the 
throne, where he is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, and reads his 
answers to addresses well.” 

♦ Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. t LUis’s Original Letters. 
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The Lord Keeper Henley, on the 1 6th of Januaiy, de- 
livered up the Great Seal to His Majesty, and reeeived 
it back again, with the title of Loi’d Chancellor. 

On the 3rd of March a measure of the highest con- 
stitutional importance was recomraended by His Majjesty 
to the consideration of Parliament, the libeiality and pa- 
triotism of which will be duly estimated by every lawyer. 
In the reign of William the Third, it had been enacted 
that the commissions of the judges should be made out, 
not as foi-merly, during ])leasure, but duiing the faithful 
discharge of their duties ; so that it might he lawful to 
remove them on the address of both Houses to the King. 
On the death of the sovereign their commissions expired, 
and which had not, in every ca.se, been renewed by the 
successor. His Majesty, thend'orc, in a speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, wliich was prepared by Lord 
Hardwicke, recommended that further provision should 
be made for continuing them in office at the commence- 
ment of a new reign, without the necessity of a new 
commission. 

The Earl of Hardwicke moved the address in tlai 
House of Lords, in i‘e])ly to the above sj)eech; and, as 
having so long |)resided as the head of tlu; law, and tin; 
chief judge in the land, no one could have; been found so 
fit for the diseharge of such a duty, or to whom the con- 
stitutional advantages of the proposal must have l)een 
more a[)parent. 

The notes which follow arc those which were made by 
Lord Hardwicke, [a’cparat'iry to his s])eeeh in the Honsc 
of LoitIs, on rnovdng the address on the subject of this 
great and important constif utional measure. 

“Aftrr a great part, &c., spent iu the administration, &e. — (iwat 
comfort, &c. 
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“ When the only opening — the single chasm left for influence, &c. 

“ Cannot begin upon this subject without taking notice, that from 
the flay we lost my late royal and gracious master, &c. 

“ A prince, whom to name is sufficiently to praise ; u[)on whom I 
will attempt no panegyric after that only true panegyric of kings, the 
universal voice of the people — 

I say, from that flay, iUc dien^ &c., but four months have passed ; 
and, in that short space of time, llis Majesty has done two public acts 
of such extraordinary goodness and confidence towards his people, that 
they arc sufficient to mark the annals of a long reign with lustre and 
reputation — 

1st. The whole hereditary revenues of the Crown. 

‘•2nd. This now brought before your lordships, of the tenure of the 
judges iu their offices — (follow the course of the speech). 

“ ITis jNIajesty is })leased to acquaint us that he had granted new 
eoinmissions to the judges, that is, to the judges in being, &c. 

“ Shewn several great (qualities. 

“ llis discernment and knowledge of men — could not have found men 
of greater ability or integrity than the present set of judges, llis dis- 
ijiterestedness not to take an advantage which the law gave him, to 
gratify any ])rcdileetion. 

“ llis equity towards his successor — not to make use himself of a 
prerogative as to which he designed to shut the door against those who 
shoidd come after him. 

“ llis Majesty next takes notice of the Succession Act of the r2th 
and Idth of William drd. That after the said limitation shall take 
(‘fleet, judges’ commissions shall be made ‘ (juantdiu S(^ hetn* yesiierhify 
;nid their salaries ascertained and established ; but, upon the address of 
both Houses of Parliament, it may be lawtul to remove them. 

“ The cousc(jueuces of this act llis Majesty has stated very truly, 
l)Oth in fact and in law. 

“From the revolution, that great lera of liberty, the judges’ commis- 
simis liad, by the justice of the Crown, without any obligation, been 
made during good behaviour. In 17fld, the Parliament took the matter 
up as they found it, and bound the Crown to do that which our great 
deliverer had done of his own motion. 

‘‘ Upon the death of King William, this great point came in question. 

“lly the opinion of Molt, (diief Justice, and of all the judges then in 
town, who met for that ])urpose, it was held that their patents, though 
made quamdln .s’c beat* yesaeri at, determined by the death ot the King. 

“ J’wo judges were then left out. the rest renewed. 
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discourse and speculation in the public about this decision, 
and the practice consecpient upon it. 

“ Not necessary now to give an opinion ; I will not do it ; hut I will 
say, that great ])art of the doubt in the world has proceeded from not 
knowing the strong grounds and reasons which that great man went 
upon. I have a copy of his argument — a very learned and able one. 
He first goes through the various methods of constituting the judges, 
historically and from records. 

“ Shews they have frequently been made to hold ^ quamdiu se lene 
gesseruit' 

“ The barons of the Exchequer, even down from the time of Henry 
the 6th to the llestoration, and many others at different times. 

Then he shews from records — 

‘‘ 1st. That, in tact, upon tin? demise of the Crown, they have, 
though under eommissions ‘ quaitidiii se Itene f/esserint' in all times 
heen lield to be d(*termined l)y law, and new commissions granted to 
the same persons, or new judges jippointed in their room. This prac- 
tice uniform. 

“ 2nd. Next he proves it from reasons of law. 

1st. That all those constitutions have relation to the person of the 
King granting them. 

^‘The grantee is ajipointed iwsfntnimy wot hfcredum et 

successorum 7wstronnn. — Cap. Just. 7i()sfro?'inn ad plaeit. nohis fe/ienda. 
I know this has been slighted as a superficial reason, but let it be ex- 
amined with the authorities and reasons of the common law in other 
cases. At common huv, before the stat, 1 Ed. 6, e. 7, w'as made, all 
actions, suits, and j)rocess commenced in one King’s reign, even at (he 
suit of juivate parties, Avere discontinued; that is, were out of court hy 
the death of that King, and could not he proceeded u])on in the reign 
of the successor, without a writ of re-continuauees or ri‘-sunimons. 

“^Vhat Avas the reason of that ? — because it was comnnuiced in on(‘ 
King’s court, ^ind could not be carried on in another’s without liis 
proper authority. 

“ Tlie v(Ty writs of re-summons and re-attachment import and sptaik 
this. 

“The King recites that the action Avas commenced in cvrid domnn 
llenrici nuper Regis .IngL, and commands the parties to appear again 
in cia'ici nostra, cnrani Jasfic. nostris apnd ff esfm., And so 

uniformly in r very instance, till this great iiicouveiiience and delay was 
cured by the stat. J Ed. 6 — an enacting law. 

''At this day. if a Avrit of error be brought in one King’s reign, of a 
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judgmciit given in the reign of his predecessor, that writ is made return- 
able hi curia domini Ileyis nunc, but recites the judgment to be in curid 
domini nuiicr Ileyis. 

He argues farther from judgments given uj)on grants to lords of 
liberties, &:e., to corporations, of conusance of ])leas ; which is like the 
power of lords of regalities in Scotland to repledge from the King’s 
(/Onrts, shows that it had been solemnly adjudged that if the grant by 
one King was to have conusance of pleas extra curias nostras, omitting 
the words fueredinn ct successorujn nostrorum, the grantees could have or 
demand conusance of jurisdiction of those causes only during that 
King’s life, because the description is confined to the courts of that 
King who makes the grant, and can in law extend no further. Upon 
the demise of Queen Anne the same ]U)int came in question. At that 
time it was found that tlm act had made no alteration, had only used 
words of which the law liad settled the construction, Ac. Three 
judges h‘ft out, and all the rest had new commissions. Upon the 
demise of Geo. I. the like hap})ened, but oidy one left out. This was 
the state of the law iqioii this point in which his present Majesty found 
it ; and I own a happy state it was compared with the situation in the 
three reigns before the llevolution — all durante Lene jdacito, except Lord 
Clarendon’s time. 

‘‘ In what a condition the subjects then were, the histories, the trials, 
t lie judgments of tliose times show. 

‘'The virtue and tirmness of men were tempted above what they were 
able. The cases of shij) money, of loans, of the dispensing power want 
no aggravation or explanation. 

“ But though this chr.uge was excellent, yet here was still a chasm — 
.1 cloud wliich might arise in futuro. 

“ Some [)oiuts in j)rcrogative might come in ([uestion— favorites with 
uu)st Kings in ])asse.ssion or reversion. 

“Besides, it gave the judges a new* heterogeneous and unconst itii- 
iional jlcpendence. They were sworn to one King, and depended upon 
a future King in expectancy. Ills Majesty has demonstrated his 
ivisdom in chusing to shut this door. In the first place, to secure his 
[>eople ; in the next ])lac(‘, to prevent encouragement to divisions in a 
place where division must always creat(‘ the worst and most disagreeable 
faction in the state. 

“ For doing this. His IMajesty lias laid his reasons before you. They 
are such as might have become, as they are truly worthy the most re- 
nouned legislators of anthiuity, (read them from the speech.) The 
importance of this to the liberties and rights of the peo})lc is proved. 
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The importance of it to the impartial administration — evident from the 
same reasons. 

Ilis Mfijesty infers and concludes like a great King, and a good 
patriot — that all this must certainly be most for the honour of the 
crown of Great Britain. 

But I cannot (piit this subject without stopping to observe a little 
upon the state of the administration of justice in this country. 

How happy in all respects, especially when this single weak place 
shall be fortified. 

“ Look round the other nations of Europe — 

“ Judges during pleasure ; 

Or else their jdaccs venal by law, continued in tlie same families by 
survivances, whether of ])crsous qualified or unqualified. Solicitation of 
judges ill causes allowed — exjiresscd. 

‘'In the best policied countries abroad, judges do not give the reasons 
of their judgments in public and ojienly. 

“ I have always looked upon this as one great security. 

“ Some persons prefer the reputation of their understanding to that 
of their conscience — would be ashamed to talk nonsense to the world in 
support of a judgment that they would suffer themselves to give 
silently. 

“This, which is the only defect remaining, TIis Majesty voluntarily, 
and of his mere motion, invites you to cure. 

“ Keflcct upon the histories of former times, with what difficulty such 
acts have been obtained, I was going to say extorted, from the Crown by 
your ancestors — after many struggles — sometimes after more than one 
negative from the Throne. Accejit it now with thanks. Every one* of 
your lordships feel that gratitude in your own breasts. I shall very 
imperfectly explain in the motion, X:c.”* 

Tiiis patriotic measure was siiortiy afterwards passed 
into a law, and the young monarch obtained great praise 
for Ins wise and liljci'al conduct. 

Such a pro[)osal as tliis was, indeed, one of tlie 
highest eoustitutional importance, and that moi’c es])e- 
cially on two accounts distinct from each other. In the 
fii'st place, it secured the absolute independence of the 
judges as regards the Crown. And, in the next place, it 


ilansard’s Pari. Hist. 
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obtained for them the character of being thus independent, 
and removed them from all suspicion of court influence ; 
a point scarcely less important than the other, in a nation 
whose jurisprudential system is so essentially free, and 
whose administration of justice is watched with so jealous 
an eye by the people. 

This was indeed, therefore, a truly just, and patriotic 
measure — one worthy of being distinguished as among 
the first recommended by the great constitutional mo- 
mirch who now ascended the throne ; and worthy of being 
also distinguished as one of the latest in which the 
c'xpei'icnce and wisdom of the great constitutional law- 
yer, the subject of this memoir, ivas employed to advo- 
cate, and to aid in carrying into a law. 

It might, indeed, be said that under a monarch who 
was so liberal and so ])atriotic as to recommend such a 
measure, the measure itself wns almost unnecessary, as 
I'rom such a monarch no abuse or unconstitutional act, 
sm4i as here guarded against, could be apprehended. This 
m)W(;ver must not, of course, be allowed to derogate from 
the I'cal merit of the proposal ; and, indeed, it has some- 
"imes happ(‘ned that those periods, when the sovereign 
i|)|)eared most desirous of e.xtcnding the liberties of his 
jH ople, and thus securing their afiplausc and confidence, 
are those whieli have proved most perilous to the liberty 
nfthe subject. 

St [iking instance was, in a subsequent ptirt of his 
I'vign, afforded of the noble and generous spirit of George 
the Third, and how little he allowed auv private feelings 
of his own to interfere with his discharge of his duty 
towiirds his country, — in his promotion to the chancellor- 
ship, and subsctiuent advancement to ii high rank in 
the peerage, of the judge* ivho had not only fearlessly 

* Lord (Camden. 
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decided a ctise of great public importance against the 
Crown, but given an adverse decision in a matter where 
the King himself was personally concerned. 

On the 19th of March Parliament was prorogued by 
the King in pci’son, after a speech from the throne, ex- 
pressing His Majesty’s entire approval of the measures 
which had been adopted. Tbe draught of this speech is in 
the handwriting of Lord Hardwicke. During the month 
of April Parliament was dissolved by jwoclamation. 

The following extempore addition was made by Lord 
Hardwicke, in the early part of this year, to some versos 
which Lord Lyttelton had eom{)osed on the Countess of 
Egrernont. The manuscript from which the lines ai-e 
copied is in the handwriting of the noble and learned 
lord. The verses were sent by him to Lord Lyttelton : — 

“ Famk to Virtuk. 

“ Fame heard with pleasure, — straight reply’d. 

First on my roll stands Wyndham’s Bride. 

My trumpet oft I’ve raised to sound 
H(;r modest praise the world around ; 

But notes were; wanting ! Canst thou find 
A muse to sing her face, her mind ? 

Believe, me, I can name but one, 

A friend of yours — ’tis LyltclUm.”* 

Lord Lyttelton on this wrote to Lord Hardwicke, and 
sent him a poetical rejjly to his eft’usion : — 

“Hill Street, Feb. 2G, l/GI.f 

“ My Lord, — A thou.saad thanks to your lordship for 
your addition to my ver.ses. If you can write such 
extempore, it is vtjII for other j)octs that you chose to be 
a L'' Chancellor ratluR* than a laureat. They explain to 
me a vision I had the night before : — 

• llardwi ;ke MSS., Wimpole. 
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‘‘ Me thought I saw, before my feet, 

With countenance serene and sweet, 

Tlie Muse who in my youthful days 
Had oft inspired my easy lays. 

She smiled and said, ‘ Once more I see 
My fugitive returns to me ! 

Long had I lost you from my bower. 

Yon scorned to own my gentle power ; 

With me no more your genius sported. 

The grave Historic Muse you courted ; 

(.)r, straining hard with lifted eyes. 

Pursued Urania thro’ the skies. 

Put now to my forsaken track 
Pair J'lgremont has ])rought you back ; 

Nor blush, by her and virtue led. 

That soft, that pleasing path to tread : 

For there, l)eneath to-morrow’s ray. 

Even Wisdom’s self shall deign to play. 

Lo ! to my tlowcry groves and springs 
Her favourite son the goddess l)rings. 

The council's and the Senate’s guide. 

Law’s oracle, the nation’s pride. 

He comes ! — He joys with thee to join 
111 singing Wyiidliam’s charms divine. 

'J’o thine he adds his noble lays. 

Even thee, my friend, he deigns to praise ! 
fiiijoy that ])raise ; nor envy Pitt 
His farm* with Burgess or with Citt ; 

For sure one line from such a bard 
Adiine would think her best reward.’ ” 

The subjoined notice appeal’s in one of the public 
journals of a disagreeable incident which occurred to 
Lord Ilardwiclvc’s second son, whose rural retreat at 
this time was at Acton : — 

" Motulay, 18 May, irtil. — The lion. Charles Yorke, Esq., was 
robbed near Acton, by a single highwayman.” 

Lord Hardwieke, after tlie prorogation of Parliament, 
went down to Wimpolc. 

VOL. in. R 
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Some time previous to this period, certain of the 
members of the Whig party began to tliink that circum- 
stances would authorize them to commence tliat gradual 
change of ministers and of policy which they liad long 
contemplated. The Manjuis of Rockingliam informed 
Mr. Nieholls, that about the end of February he received 
a message from the Duke of Newcastle, requesting an 
intb-view ; and that, on his entering the room, his Grace 
ran up to him and said, “ We have received a message 
from the King of great imj)ortancc ; he wishes that the 
Earl of Ilolderncss should resign the ])laee of Secretary 
of State for the Northern Department, receiving in lieu 
of it the AVardenship ol‘ the Cinque Ports ; and that tlu; 
Earl of llute should be apj)ointed Secretary in the place 
of the Earl of Ilolderncss.” When this subject was 
discussed. Lord Mardwicke strongly recommended a 
compliance with the King’s desire, without any opposi- 
tion ; adding, that “ this was the first instance in which 
he had interfered in the nomination of ministei-s, ■'nd 
that resistance to his wishes might excite an ill-wii? 
which the}' would afterwards regret.” The Marquis 
said that he himself rather ohjected, and urged them to 
consider whether, “ if they admitted in February, 1761, 
that the Earl of Bute was fit to be a Secretary of State, 
they coidd say, in the following y(>nr, that he was not fit 
to be Prime Minister?” Lord llardwicke’s advice, how- 
ever, prevailed, and Lord lAute was ap])ointed Secretary 
of State. Lord Barrington was nominated to the Board 
of Trade.* 

We find a letter of very extraordinary dimensions from 
the Duke of Newcastle to Lord Hardwickc, which was 
written on the 17th of April, in which he gives an 
account of ” three very material conversations,” which 
* Nicho.U’s Recollections, &c. Flughes’s Hist, of Eng. 
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his Grace had that day had “ with the King, Lord Bute, 
& Mr. Pitt.” The first two, he says, were entirely to 
his satisfaction; hut “ tlic last, — viz., that with Mr. 
Pitt, who had a long audience witli the King, as bad, as 
unjust, as hostile, and as impmcticable, as ever came even 
from him.”* 

During a great part of tliis year Lord Hardwicke 
remained in London, in constant attendance upon his 
duties as a councillor of his sovereign, which he con- 
tinued assiduously to discliarge without pay or ])ension. 
lie tells Lord Royston, in a letter wTitten on the 27th 
ofJune — 

“ I suppose you hear that we are very diligent coun- 
cillors. I am almost as much tired as with Chancery or 
Parliament, lor we have sat on Wedne^sdaij & Friday 
from a little after one till almost seven. Nothing has 
passed that one is at libeity to say one word of.”t 

his youthful grandchildi'cn the great ex-Chan- 
^j^or thus refers in the same epistle : — 

^ We are all very glad that the dear little ladies are 
icli sound sleepers. Youth and innocence are gi*eat 
ips to it. Your mother says she finds want of ears 
las something of the same efiect, tho’ from a very dif- 
fcicnt cause.” 

On the 2nd of July Lord Hardwicke, who was still in 
London, wrote to l^ord Royston, and told him — 

A summons for a general council has been sent 
about this day, to meet on Wednesday next. Whether 
your new porter will transmit it to you 1 can’t tell, but 
I send you this notice, hccavisc it is expressed in an 
unusual form — upon the most urgent and important husi- 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wim| ole. t H>id. 
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ness. Notice is sent by messengers to all the lords of 
the council, even at the greatest distance, at least 
witiiin England. All the world will conclude this im- 
portant business to be tlvc peace, but that is not the 
case, nor am I at liberty tq tell you in this way wdiat it 
is. But you must, out of duty & decency be there, & 
lix your journey to Wrest for such day afterwards as 
you shall thinh fit.”* 

The urgent and important business was not, indeed, 
the announcement of a peace, hut of an alliance of a 
nature whicli, as l^ord ITardwicke’s Chancery judgments 
unfortunately show, does not always lead to a pacific 
result. On this occasion llis Majesty declared his 
intention of forming a matrimonial union with the 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenhurgh Strelitz. The 
matter had, indec'd, been hcjit a profound secret until 
the declaration was made. 

The Duke of Newcasllc at this period appears to have 
been as little disposed to a Peace with his ministertivV^ 
allies as ever, and the good oHices of J^ord Hardwi(d\o 
were still najuired for negotiating a cessation of hostilities 
between his Grace, and the powers of Pitt, Bute, and 
other warring political forces. The interesting and e.\- 
citing topics of “ coldness” and “ misunderstandings” arc 
discussed in some of Lord Ilardwickc’s letters on this oc- 
casion ; but the agreeable termination of the corresp.oii- 
dence and conferences was that, “ his Grace declared 
himself fully satisfied witl the explanation.’’ 

Lord Man.sfield, who went the Norfolk circuit during 
the summer of this year, w'as expected to pay a visit to 
Wiinpole, wliere Lord Royston was to receive him. Lord 
Hardwicke, in a letter to his son, regrets that his official 


* Har(l\/icke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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engagements will not permit him to be tliere. He says 
he much longs to he at Wrest : — 

“ But I am still detained licrc by the apprehension of 
being sent for back as soon as I arrive. I really begin 

to be tired of this political attendance 

1 am vexed by lieing tied by the legg, & dare not ven- 
ture to bx any day for setting out ’till Monday next at 
soonest.”* 

The ajiproaebing coronation to which tlu'y w’crc all 
now' looking foiwvard, is thus alluded to in the same 
letter : — 

“ ]3y your mother’s desire I ai)|)lied the other day to 
the Dukt! of New'castle to get a place for Lady Margaret 
at Lord l.<iiicoln’s, to see the coronation in the Hall. I 
had then Lady Hell in my viinv, hut chose not to mention 
it, ’till T saw how' this should succeed. But His Grace 
(lid of himself add Lady Bell, which was very obliging ; 
jj^Cifyou & Lady Grey like it, she may be ac(;onnuodated 
(here I belicwe wdth more convenience than any where 
else. I understand that you Privy C-'ouncillors will be 
; !low'ed four tickets apiece. I wish you could spare oue 
far Lady Downing, for Sir .Jacob has epistoli/.cd me for 
two, & I am not sure w'hether wc shall have five or six 
apiece.” 

The indis[)osition of His Majesty with a troublesome 
disorder, Avas mentioned by the Duke of NcAveastlc, 
in a letter which he wrote to Lord Hardwicke on the 
22nd of July : — 

“ 'I'lie King has the chicken pox. 1 had a note of it 
li'om my Lord Bute last night, at 1 1 o’clock. I have 


Hardwicke MSS., Wiiiijiole. 
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seen His Majesty this day. He is very full, but very well, 

& D^ Wilraot tells me there is not the least doubt but 
that it will be over iii a very few days, & be hopes it will 
do the King good.”* 

A more agreeable suliject connected with His Majesty 
is contained in a letter from the Duke to Lord Hard- 
wicke of the 1st of August. 1’be following extract al- 
ludes to the departure of the lord.s who were sent to bring 
the intended Royal Ib ide to England ; 

“ Lord Ilarcourt sets out this day. Lord Anson, 
(now made Admiral of the Fleet, as Lord Bute told me,) 
goes the middle of next week. His Majesty seems highly 
pleased, & shewed uk; the ])rcs(uit he has sent the Prin- 
cess by my Lord Harcoui t, of his own picture, richly & 
most prettily set round with diamonds, & a diamond 
rose.” t 

At the beginning of August, l.,ord Ilardwiekc iSc’d 
Lord Roy.ston a visit at Wrest, but returiicd to Londoi'i'''i\^ 
in a few days aceomjianied by Mr. Wray. On the Sth 
he wrote to bis son, giving him an account of the journey 
to town ; — 

“Thanks to you & my dear Lady drey, for all your 
goodness to me, which I received at Wrest, which was 
indeed veiy great. My fellow traveller & I called and 
drank tea with dliai’les in his new house, and W ray 
allows D'. Birch’s dcs(!ri[).,ion to be just. We airived 
here in good time, and found youi‘ mother pretty well 
for her present jtate, & without having bad any attack 
of any of tier complaints dui-ing my absence. It w'as with 
great regret that I made my stay with you so short. 

* Hanlwickc MSS., Wimp )le. t H'i'l. J lliid. 
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Alluding to a messenger from Paris whose expedition 
had been such that “ he brought letters dated at I’aris 
on the 4’'’’ of August, & got to London on the 6*'*,” the 
learned cx-Chanecllor observes ; — 

“ It is not pleasant to he put in mind that they are 
such near neighbours.” 

On Lord Hardwicke’s return to l^ondon, he had an 
audience with the King, of which he furnishes us with an 
account in a jiaragraph in the same letter:- — 

“ I will now tell you the occasion of iny taking an 
audience of the King. When 1 came to town, 1 found 
a very jiolite letter fi’om my Ijord Bute, which I enclose, 
& desire may he returned. This pleased me, because it 
put an end to all Joe’s reasoning in his letter to me ; 
[»roved that I had taken good care of his jioint, & saved 
me the trouble of further negotiation. 1, that night, writ 
li^ lordship a very civil answer; as be deserved, & on 
Tiday went into the King’s closet to return my thanks, 
& to lay Joe at his feet. 11 is Majesty was extremely 
'raeious, & said, (amongst other kintl things,) that he had 
loininated him, because he knew that nol)ody else would 
be .so agreeable to the States, nor execute tlie office more 
ably for his service. 

“The King is got extremely well, & in haste for his 
new Queen. He has given Lord Anson, (who went 
away on Thursday evening for Harwich,) a pajar of 
instructions, a full sheet, all writ with his own Hoyal 
hand. The two ladies whom he has taken in tow are 
y'’ Dutchesscs of Hamilton & Ancaster, both invalids. 

“ 1 enclose for Lady drey’s & your amusement, & 
Lady Bell’s study, the translation of a letter from the 
Nabob of Arcot to the King. I desire the younger of 
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the two ladies will turn to her books of history and tra- 
vels, & give me an account of some of the heroes, to 
whom his Britannic Majesty is so like. I tins moment 
received a letter from Joe, dated the 4"', which I don’t 
enclose because it contains nothing but his having had 
notice that he was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 

as above It rains letters; since I writ the 

last four lines, another is come in from Joe.” 

In the meantime the indefatigable ex-Chanccllor con- 
tinued in London, and appears to have been in constant 
attendance at council meetings, of wbi(;h be affords us an 
account in a letter to Lord Royston, written on the 22n(l 
of August : — 

“ We had two meetings this week ; the same persons 
present, 12 in number. On W’^ediu'sday, from two 
o’clock to 8, and on Tluu'sday from two to a half an hour 
after five. All was calm and decent, ’fhe great points, 
liberty to fish in the Gulph of St. Laurence, and an yl4^;/. 
Many speeches, — at last holh agreed to by all. Tho.s'f'',<jj 
who had the most violently opposed, [)rolessing to ac- 
quiesce in the opinions of others for the sake of j)rcser- 
ving unanimity in the King's council.”* 

Some intelligerK c about the now Queen is contained 
in the same letter. 

“ As to our future Queen, they arc in daily expecta- 
tion of licr. She was to cinbai k at Stade yesterday. 
Her future progress will tic{)cnd on the wind ; which, as 
it is in London, is at ju’esent contrary, but that is not all- 
ways a nile to judge what it is at sea. Some are so hasty 
as to make her land on Monday ; others on Tuesday or 
•Wednesday. The King intends to meet her at Green- 
* llardwicke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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wich, & to go only with his usual attendants, without 
any extraordinary parade. The Duke of Devonshire, (as 
Lord Chamberlain,) goes as far as Gravesend. His Grace 
told me yesterday that His Majesty said to him : ‘ No- 
body shall kiss her hand till she is Queen, except my 
Lord Chamberlain, & you must when you first see her.’ 
His Grace told me furtluir, what is more; material to Lady 
Grey & you to know, that it is expected that all Peers, 
Peeresses, and Privy Councillors should be at S‘. James’s 
to walk at the wedding, which is to be the first night. 

I thought to have excused myself from 

the crowd on the wedding night, but fear I must be an 
old beau at that ceremony.” 

The winds, however, proved as pervc'rsc; and disloyal 
and unaccommodating as could have been apprehended ; 
and it was not until the Gth of Se))tember that the 
yachts, with the new Queen, reached our coasts. A 
note written by Lord Hardwicke to Lord Royston, who, 

ith l.,ady Grey, had just gone out of town, contains a 
j)i(;ture of the ('xcitcMiient produced in London by the 
intelligence that the expected royal bride at length 
a[)proar‘hed the shores of Britain. 

“ I am just come from St. James’s, where evc'iy thing 
is in motion. This forenoon, about eleven, different 
l(;tters came from [)rivatc hands, one or two to Lord 
Bute's odice, that the yachts & the men of war were 
seen off Lowestoffe, in Sufl’olk, yesteixlay, at five in the 
afternoon, beai'ing up against the wind; but, a^- they 
were about six leagues from the shore, they could not 
land the Piincess that night, as the wind & tide was, nor 
could any boat come ashore. But just as the King 
went out of the flrawdng room, about a (piarter after 
three, an express came to His Majesty, (1 fancy by Lord 
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Anson’s order,) that the fleet was ofl' Orford Ness thin 
morning at six o’clock, & they expected to land the 
Princess witliin the course of this clay. If so, she may 
come part of the way to-day, & may possibly be married 
to-nioiTOW night. This is the more possible, because 
the King himself told me that he had seen a letter from 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, wherein it is said that the 
squadron liad been seen off that place /r/st Friday, & 
that the writer knew, by the heal authority, that the 
Princess had not been sick during the voyage. 

Every body at Court is in amazement how Lord Anson 
has made the passage, & suppose he has eitlier sent to 
Lapland for a wind, or rowed her along. . . . The 

guns both of the Park & the Tower have been fii’cd.’’* 


Mr. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mr. Conway, gi\ (\s 
the following graphic account of the arrival of the 
Princess : — 

The Queen is come ; I liave seen licr, and liavc been presentec^to 
her. The yacht made the coast of Sulfolk last Satnrday, on SiimlaV,^ 
entered tlie road of IJarAvicli, and on Monday morning tlie Princess 
landed. Yesterday, at a ((nailer after three, she arrived at St. James’s. 
In half an hour one heard of nothing but proclamations of her b(‘auty ; 
everybody was content, everybody pleas(‘d. At seven one went to 
Court. Tile night was sultry. About ten the jiroeession began to 
move towards the chajiel, and at eleven they all came up into the 
drawing room. wShc looks very sensible, cheerful, and is remarkably 
gcnt(‘el. To-day was a drawing room ; everybody was jirescnted to 
her, but she s[>oke to nobody, as she could not know a soul. The 
King looked very handsimie, and talked to her continually with great 
good humour. It does not ]>ron.*.'se as if they two would be the two 
most unhapjiy persons in Kngiand.”f 

The marviage cci’crnony was performed by Lord Ilard- 
wicke’s old fricml the Arelibishoj) of Canterbury, Dr. 
Seeker, who had both baj)tized the King and placed 

♦ Hardwicke MhS , Wimpole. f Lord Orford’s Works. 
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the crown on liis head. The Duke of Cumberland gave 
the Queen’s hand to His Majesty, and immediately on 
the joining their hands the Park and Tower guns were 
fired. 

Their Majesties, after the ceremony, sat on one side of 
the altar, on two state cliairs under a cano])y ; her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales sat facing 
them on a chair of state ; on the other side, all the rest 
of the Royal family on stools ; and all the peers, 
peeresses, bishops, and foreign ministers, on benches. 
There was afterwards a public drawing room, but no 
])crson presented. The houses in the cities of London 
and Westminster wei’c illuminated, and the evening con- 
cluded with the utmost demonstrations of joy. 

On the 9th instant, tlu^ day aftei* the ceremony, tlicre 
was the most numerous levee ever remembered at St. 
James’s of tlu^ ])ecrs and peeresses, and gentlemen of 
the first distinction, with the Spanish, Dutch, Tripo- 
litiffin, and Morocco ambassadors, all in full dress, as also 
'ull the foreign ministers. Ivaeh of Her Majesty’s brides- 
uiaids app(’.'n‘ed in the dresses they had worn at the 
royal wedding. 

Loi*d llardwicke attended the levee. Horace Wal- 
pole records the conversation between the Sovereign 
and his vciarable minister, which seems ])rinci])ally 
remarkable as evincing how universally popular a topic 
of conversation, from (he highest to the lowest, is that 
of the weather. 'The King said to J..ord llardwicke, 
‘‘ It is a very fine day.” Lord llardwicke made a [)ecu- 
liarly suitable reply to His Majesty: “ W's, Sir; and 
it was a very fine night.” 

A very imjiortant and melancholy event in Lord 
Hardwicke’s family, of which, however, his papers 
furnisli no particulars, preventiTl both that nobleman 
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and his family from the j)leasurc they had been antiei- 
pating of being present at the coronation. This was 
the illness and subsequent death of Lady ITardwicke, 
which took place on the 1 9th of September at Winqjolo, 
and is thus recorded by Lord Hardwieke in his Diary : — 

“19 Sept., 17G1. — At 25 minutes after ten in the 
morning died my dear wife Margaret, Countess of Hard- 
wicke, after having lived together in perfect harmony 42 
years, 4 months, & 3 days.” 

The author of the ajiecdotcs of Lord Hardwieke, 
already several times quoted from in tliese pages, thus 
describes Lady Hardwieke : — 

‘‘If Cornelin, the mother of the two (iraeehi's, was, as Pliny tells ns, 
honoured at Home with a public statue for haviiu; produced and edu- 
cated such meritorious soils, much more aniph* jiraise and public 
acknowledgments are due to the merit of this lady, for having given 
birth and exipiisite culture to tive sons and two daughters, tlie most 
accomplished of the age they lived in, and promising, in their progeny, 
to transmit a succession in every jiolitical and ])rivate virtue to 
latest }iosterity. This merit was exclusively her own ; for 1 know," 
from a source of undoubtial authority, that she has often humorously 
laid claim, (as she had good right to do,) to so much of the merit of 
Lord llardwicke’s being a good Chancellor, in that bis thoughts and 
r/tention were never taken from the Imsincss of the (-ourt by tlu; 
private concerns of his family, the care of which, the management of 
his money matters, the. settling all accounts with st (‘wards and others, 
and, above all, the education of his children, had been wholly In r de- 
partment and concern, without any interposition of his, fartlnu' than 
iriifdicit ac(piiesccm!c and entire apjirohation. Slu‘ first found out the true 
medium that decided the long-dis]nitcd (piestion of |)refer(‘nee hetwiTii 
a jjublic and a })rivat(‘ education, by instituting, at Hackney, under tin; 
direction of Mr. Newcomi.*, a kind of seminary, consisting of such a 
number of young geutlemcn as su1ii(!ed to excite a spirit of emulation, 
and contribute to social and improving converse ; yet, not admitting 
more than the master could carefully attend to the improvement and 
conduct of. Me. did ]*npils do more lionour to their tutor or mode 
of education, I nhnppily fo’ Oxford, the ])urchase of Wimple, m 
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Cambridgeshire, left no choice as to the university which finished their 
studies ; and their mother had merely the colleges and tutors, who gave 
and received equal honours from the great and good qualities with 
which they all set out into public life.” * 

A coiTcspondeiit of tlie writer last quoted from men- 
tions his often liaving been at Powis House, where he 
has seen Lady 1 lardwieke and her daughters in private ; 
and that he used to observe them in a morning, coming 
to their mother’s apartment— 

“Where he had the honour of attending her during the settling her 
domestic accounts on ^londay mornings, and, with the most graceful 
deforene(‘, asking what eom])any was expected, and in what manner 
they should dress for the day. Having received her ladyship’s direc- 
tions, tliey eourtesied and withdrew.” 

The same writer also says, in reference to an article 
already described, — 

“Wiiin)le possesses, and will long possess, a signal, and literally a 
])roof of the good management, sagacity, and foresight of this 
most excellent lady. Tlie purse, in which the TiOrd (diancellor always 
civn-ies with him the great Si al of England, is decoratinl with the king’s 
arms and other de\ ices curiously embroidered, hy the most ingenious in 
that way possihly to be procured. This purse and emhroidciy, hy tin- 
cient eiistom, is annually renmved ; and that of (lie former year, not at 
:dl th(* worse lor w tair, usually remained a jierquisite, of no considerable 
'able, to some one or other into whose hands it hajipened to come. 
Lady 1 lardwieke observing and availing herself of this custom, caused 
the new annual decorations of the purse to be embroidered in its usual 
form, on a large piece of rich crimson velvet, of a dimension eorrespoiid- 
Ing to the In'ight of om* of the state rooms at M'implc, as if she had 
foreseen the number of yeais her Lord wa)uld enjoy the post of Chan- 
cellor. The jiurses, just twenty in nmnher, complete the hangings of 
the room, and the curtains of a bed, singularly maguifieeiit. The rich 
cmbroid(‘ry on each piece, like trophies, un warlike, indeed, but bearing 
honourable memorial of the number of years that high and important 
post was hold by the founder of the family. Nor is it less to the honour 
ot the economy ami foresight oi Lady Ilardwicke, that, without the 
least injury of any one, she contrived, at a triftiug expense, to put that 

* Cooksey’s Anecdotes. 
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family in possession of such memorial, so unupie in its kind, and so 
superior to any magnificence in furniture, and display of grandeur, that 
the most lavish expenditure could supply. With a just abhorrence of 
the abuse and misapplication of riches, no one ever knew better their 
use, or applied them with more ))ropriety in (he supply of every expense 
becoming her hjrd's rank and station in life. She would often smile at 
hearing the idle and mah'volcnt tales of the cold chine being turned, 
and found bare ; the potted sawdust to represent lam])rey, and the w'ant 
of Dr. Mead’s kitchen to be add(‘d to Powis House; and only observe, 
that, uncertain as was the time of the Lord Chancellor’s dining, and the 
com})any that would attend him, yet, if it should happen that he 
brought with him an ambassador, or person of the highest rank, lie 
never found a diniuT or supper to be ashamed of.” 

The miion between Lady llai'dwicke and her noble 
husband, had been most aireetionate and constant ; and 
lier private virtues and endowments, says a eontem])orary 
writer, “ will render her memory forever dear by all who 
had the happiness of knowinj’- her.”* 

In Doddridge’s Diary and C.'ories])ondenee, there is a 
letter to him from Lady Ilardwicke, datc'd \ov. 8, 1744, 
thanking' him for a letter and sermon that he had se^t 
to her, which he had lately preaelu;d for the county hos-''*i 
pital, at Northam|)toa. I..a(ly Ilardwicke says, “ 1 have 
ever thought relieving the poor, when illness renders 
them incapable of providing for themsclvi's, the most 
becoming eharitv.” >Slic also alludes ton visit Avhich the 
Doctor had lately been paying at Powis I louse, and con- 
cludes with compliments from the Chancellor to her 
correspondent. 

There is another letter from Lady Ilardwicke to that 
eminent nonconformist, winch bears date Oct. 27, 1748, 
in which she says, after thanking him for two books 
which he had sent to her, “ 1 most sincerely wish that 
more of our writers employed their pens in endeavouring 
to better their own hciurts, and those of their readers, and 
* Arnual Register. 
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then the press would not abound, as it does, with books 
calculated to destroy both our civil and religious libcities. 

My son Charles is much obliged by your 

kind inquiries after him, as well as by the favourable re- 
presentation Mr. Lyttelton was pleased to give of him.” 

In a letter to Lord Royston, dated “ flighgate, Tuesd. 
morn. Sept. 29th, 1761.” Lord Hardwicke thus ex- 
pressed himself in reference to the melancholy event 
which had so lately occurred, lie was then staying with 
Mr. Charles Yorke: 

“ I am extremely obliged to you for your very kind 
letter of yesterday, luid for all tlic marks of duty and 
affection which you have shewn me under the severe loss 
which we have all sustained. It is in such melancholy 
situations that the kindness and attachment of friends is 
shewn, and 1 have experienced them in so strong a man- 
nei’ from d(.‘ar Lady Grey, yourself, and the rest of my 
cl.'oldren, that I shall ever remeinher it during the short 
^remains of my life.” * 

He afterwards mention^ that he had been tcmi)ted to 
lake a ride out each day of late, and with advantage, as 
lie finds his sjiirits and sleep better than when he first came 
to Ilighgatc. On a matter of public import, he thus 
advises his son in the same letter, and mentions his 
intention as to his own movements at that time; — 

“ I am glad you arc preparing the Cambridgeshire 
address, and when it is to be presented, pray consider 
whether the .sheriff’, Mr. Hagar, sho'’ have the compliment 
of knighthood. As to the Queen, my own notion is 
that it would be improjier to make it a general rule per- 
sonally to address Her Majesty. The compliment to her 
* Hardwiev^e MSS , Wimpole. 
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is regularly conveyed thro’ the King 

My intention is to conic to town to-morrow, to dinner, 
after getting one ride more, if the forenoon is good. My 
landlord, * (wlio sends his best compliments to you all,) 
proposes to stay until Thursday. I liope & pray to find 
you all in jierfcct health. My most affectionate comjili- 
ments attend dear Lady Mai-chioncss & the children.” 

The Duke of Newcastle wrote to Lord Hardwicke 
about this time, informing him as regards a letter which 
the cx-Chanecllor had written to him : — 

“ I made tlic proper use of your letter, by sliewing the 
material parts of it to the King, ivith whit.-h his Majesty 
was extremely pleased ; & talked with the utmost affec- 
tion & respect of your loi’dship, as f eonelude my Lord 
Anson has ac({uainted you.”t 

In another part of this letter, the Duke states: — 

“ The King seems, every day, more offended with 
Pitt, & plainly wants to get rid of him in all events, f 
am not sure his minish'r is not of the same mind ; & I 
believe the Duke of Devonshire wouhl not oppose it. 
For my own part, I believe the King must get rid of 
Mr. Pitt ; for I don’t sup|iose he will in earnest cpiit.” 

For Some time, indeed, Mr. I’itt had not acted eordially 
with liis colleagues in ofhee ; and, one occasion, according 
to Dr. Birch, Lord Hardwicke and the “ Great Com- 
moner ” came into collision. No reference to this, how- 
ever, apjiears in any of Lord Hardwicke’s letters. Dr. 
Birch, in a letter to 1 Ail'd Royston, written towards the 
end of August , .stated as follows : — 

“ What was the particidar subject of the recent meet- 

t Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 


Mr. C. Yorke 
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ings of the cabinet council yesterday se’nnight, as well 
as on Thursday se’nnight, & what was the result of their 
deliberations, is not known out of doors, tho’ many 
pretend most particular information. And it is affirmed 
that Mr. Pitt & Lord Ilardwicke appeared of different 
sides of the question, & that the former made a strong 
speecli in answer to the latter, to which his lordship 
replied with great spirit.” * 

On the 5tli of October, Mr. Pitt resigned the Seals 
Lord Hardwieke gives us an account of this event in a 
letter to Lord Royston written the day after. 

“ Mr. P. quitted yesterday with great civility & pro- 
fessions to the King. Lord T.f has not, but is gone 
into the country, ’tis said only for a few days. Upon 
Ills Majesty’s talking graciously to Mr. P. yesterday, it 
is said he shewed a disposition to accept some place of 
advantage, or other grace, (some guess Insh paisioii,) 
i-rom the Crown. If so, that would do a great deal. 
Jiiit of this Ne verbum (juidcni. 

“Mr. G. G.]; came to town on Sunday. The D. of 
told Lord 11. yesterday that Lord B. said at noon, 
he thought he would accept. If all this be true, the 
family don’t mean to make themselves desperate. ”1| 

The fuidher progress of the important political move- 
ment in question is thus further detailed by Lord Hard- 
wieke, in a letter to Mr. Charles Yorkc, which bears date, 
Grosvenor S(j[uai'C, October 10th. 

“ A great change w'as made in the political wind-dial 
before you left us ; & you know as far down as Monday 

* Dr. Birch’a MSS. Collection, British Museum. t Temple, 

f George Grenville. § Newcastle. || H.'wdwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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night. The next forenoon, (being no levee day,) the pri/i- 
cipcil person made visits, at least to some, & did me the 
honour to call at this door. I was not at home, but, 
considering the condescension of making the first visit on 
such an occasion, I returned it y® same day at noon. 

“ On Wednesday I saw him at the King’s levee, & on 
Tliursday at the Queen’s drawing-room. Mutual com- 
plinf* passed, very civil, but rather gi'avc. However, 
both parties said they would take another oppor-tunity. 
What is more material is, that, in the meantime, a nego- 
tiation has been carrying on, which has been listened to. 
Some place was at first proposed, & a new one thought 
of — Goi:crnor of Canddn- — with a great sallary. That 
was treated seriously. Sti’ange ! However, it would not 
do, for it would put us out of the House of Commons 
absolutely, without a particular act to enable us. It has 
at last ended in a peerage to Lady Hester, descendible 
to his issue male, & a pension of £3000 p® aim. on the 
duty of four & a half p® cent, on sugars, for his own Ijfe, 
& any other two lives he shall name. 'I’liis thought w<ft 
taken from my suggestion in the case of Mr. Onslow, & 
agreed to now, Ix'cause he wou'* not be on the Irish List. 
By this time I am sure you bc'gin to wonder. It will be 
in the (lazelle to-night. Lord Bute called upon me yes- 
tei’day noon, & staid an hour & an half He shewed me 
the letters w®** had passed between him & Mr. P. on this 
occasion. Those of y‘‘ latter more stiff’ & laboured even 
than usual. Vast professions to the King ; & none to 
any body else ; but most gratefully accc])ting the thing 
in his own & Lady Hester’s name. Lord B. was very 
complaisant. Said many obliging things of me and my 
sons, & indeed did you all justice, not only in his own 
name, but tlie King’s. Lord Egremont is Secretary of 
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State of y® Southern Province, & accepted the Seals yes- 
terday ; & I am going immediately to his door. Lord 
Temple resigned his seal yesterday noon, at w®** I am a 
little surprised, considering the part his chief had taken. 
I was told that he made great professions to His Majesty, 
hut appeared much embarrassed in manner & discourse. 
Lord i3. did not seem to expect any other resignations. 
That is uncertain ; but how can a man, who goes out 
Avith a great comj)ensation, expect his friends to quit 
for him f Lord T.* indeed, liad engaged him- 

self. 

“ The aiTangemt for the Ho. of Commons has ended 
ill what we heard of. Geo. G.f nmiains Treasurer of the 
Navy, & is to be y*' (U'clared man, & porter la parole 
tliere. This every body in the town has agi’ccd to, par- 
ticularly L' Barrington. It falls under Gil Bias’s 
cluqiter of ^eh at (lil Bias- did when he eotf do uo better^ 
'I’lie jinx'cdcnts for it are Mr. Waljiole, Paymaster, at y® 
bead of v I louse of Commons, & Mr. Pelbam v® like, both 

V* ‘ 

rf'or a short time. You will say they don’t run qaataor 
pedihas. I lowevor, I don't see that we are concerned in 
ibis move than others. Those who have abilities, will 
luu'c heaa jea. The great diHieulty is the chair, not yet 
settled, tho’ high time. None have been started but 
those you luard of. Broirsc won’t go down with the 
party. Sir G. S. is now most thought of. Highly proper 
in tigure & estate ; but I fear with' some qualities that 
are necessary, & rrith some others not so proper. I sho'* 
think D’’ Hay best fitted for it in some resjicets, were he 
not a Scotchman, & so low in his original. ’Tis open, il 
you like to he the spcakerlj’ Mr. Onslow, of Q. Eliz.’s 
time. But I only jest, the/ not in jesting mood. 

• Temple. t Grenville. 
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Tims things stand at this hour. I think the peerage 
& pension will operate well for the present on both hands, 
& surely must pi'ocure some quiet at least for this ses* 
sion, wdiich will be a good thing pro tanto, I hope you 
will keep your time fixed for coming to town. I hear 
my pretty godson is well. God bless you both. 

“H. 

‘‘ I had yesterday a very kind melancholy letter from 
poor Joe, who did not know the sad event till last 
Tuesday.''* 

Dr. Birch, in a letter to Lord Royston, affords a vivid 
picture of the sensation created among the admirers of 
Mr. Pitt, by his extraordinary conduct, so unbecoming 
his high character and station in the country. 

‘‘ The late Secretarv’s acceptance of honours and emohnnents begins 
to have th(‘ proper effect of lessening liis popularity, and will j>robal)ly 
liiiider the Coinrnon Council on Tuesday from returning him, as they 
intended, their thanks for his past services, and expressing tlieir regret 
for the necessity of his resignation. 

“Mr. Mb’ight, one of Ilis Majesty’s Chaplains, told me yesterda^:^ 
that on Thursday evening he met my Lord Mayor in a visit at a 
friend’s, when his lordship gave an account that he had not believed the 
rej)ort of Mr. Pitt’s resignation till he had it confirmed from his own 
mouth that morning, liaving been sent for by Mr. Pitt the night before, 
as I hear from another. The reason assigned by Mr. Pitt for it was tliat 
the rest of the Cabinet Council would not concur with his advice of 
sending a fleet of twenty men-of-war to demand tan answer from the 
Court of Spain concerning tlicir disposition and intcaitions towards 
F* •anee. He added that he should go into the country on Saturday, and 
not return to town, nor evem come up to Parliament, unless he had n 
call ; I suppose he meant the call of the House. 

“The Lord Mayor said that he liad had many applications for a 
Common Council on this occasion, some persons j)roposing an address 
to Mr. Pitt Jiut his lordship for his own part did not understand how 
the city could take up tlic affair between the King and one of Ins 
ministers otherv.ise than by instructing their members. 

♦ Hardv'icke MSS,, W^impole. 
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The declaration of the Court of Spain of their pacific temper is a 
very unfortunate incident for Mr. Pitt’s excuse for his resignation. 

****** Jji 

‘"The Gazetteer of yesterday mentions the report of Mr. Pitt’s 
pension and the peerage to his lady, as what could not he mpposed to 
he true, hut merely calculated to cast a damp upon a certain lustre, 
Mr. Strutt, the solicitor, who had just been at court with the King 
about private business in his profession, when he met me yesterday 
about tlirce in the afternoon, exulted much upon the triumph over the 
rigid virtue of our English Cato. But Mr. Hall, of the Exchequer, upon 
rny informing him of the fact, broke from me with the repetition of I 
am sorry for it. I am afraid that the poetry and rbctorick of his friend 
in Craven Street will be absolutely disconcerted by so unexpected an 
event. And the clerk of the House of Conimoiis will tbiidc the glory 
of that bouse departed, and the minutes of its future proceedings scarce 
worth the taking.”* 

The conduct of Pitt, in thus accepting the peerage and 
pension referred to, was indeed at once extraordinary and 
humiliating, and sucli as at first could hardly obtain belief. 
The champion of the people becoming a pensioner of 
the Crown, and the great patriot of the day securing a 
peerage for his wife, might well be discredited by those 
who had judged of his character, only by his professions 
in public. Lord Waldegravc remarked of him, in 
1758,— t 

“At present be is tbc guide and champion of the people, — whether 
be will long continue tbeir friend seems soricwhat doubtful. But if we may 
judge from bis natural disposition, as it bas bitberto shown itself, bis 
popularity and zeal for tbe j)ublic liberty will bave the same period ; for 
h.e is imperious, violent, and implacable — impatient even of the slightest 
contradiction, and, under tbe mask of patriotism, bas tbe despotic s])irit 
of a tyrant.” 

No departure, however, from the princi])les he had 
avowed is here charged uj)on Mr. Pitt. Nor am I 
at all desirous of lowering the character of this great 
statesman, on account of his conduct on this occa- 
sion, — a character which is, in many respects, one 

* Hr. Birch’s MS. Collect. Brit. Mus. I Memoirs, 
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of the noblest in history, and conferring honour on 
his country ; but it is but fair towards others, who have 
not received that fulsome measure of laudation poured 
upon Lord Chatham, to point out that the most exalted 
and high-minded ai’c sometimes not more free than their 
inferiors, from every suspicion of disinterestedness and 
want of independent feeling. Public characters are public 
property, and the depreciation of their value is the sorest 
loss which a great nation can sustain. Put tlic foibles 
of a great mind, — the spots which obscure the face of 
the brightest luminaries, — are often beneficial to contem- 
plate. These, in mai\y cases, nmst be considered to 
detract not so much from the individual as from liutnan 
nature. The}' show the im|)erfcction, and littleness of 
the latter, through the type of its most pci fcct and 
boasted models. They prove to us that the strongest 
arc not wholly exem})t from the frailties of the weahest, 
nor the wisest altogether free from the eri'ors of the 
most insignificant. 

Loi’d Chatham is one of those charactei's not yi'vy 
uncommon in history, who shone so magnificently 
among his contemporaries, but who among posterity is 
regai’ded in a comparatively humble light : — a striking 
instance how much better the age which follows a 
man is able to judge fairly about him, and upon 
surer evidence as to his real merits, than that in which 
he lived. The facts on which the decision rcspe(;ting 
him sliould I’est, are often better pi’ovcd in the laltcr 
case, and many things which were nccessaiily con- 
cealed at the time, are at length fully i-evealcd ; and 
the correspondence wdiich was carried on betw'ecm himsclt 
and those associated w ith him, and which affords the best 
evidence as to his real character, is then for the first 
time made known. 

But posterity has a great advantage; over a conteni- 
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porary age, in judging of the character of a j)ublic man, 
as it is free from that prejudice and party bias which 
arc the main obstacles to forming a I’ight decision, both 
with respect to men and measures with which we arc 
personally connected. How different arc the feelings 
of contemporaneous readers, and of those who ponder 
over the account of an event in after times, as a matter of 
liistoiy. Party feeling in a state is analogous to passion 
in an individual, which l)linds his reason, and prevents 
his forming a fair judgment of tlie question before him. 

Perbaps it might be urged, as some excuse to Mr. Pitt 
for seeking office, — as certain of his lettei’s show that he 
did, with rather more eagerness than any of his contem- 
poraries sujqiosed, — tliat he was conscious of the great 
powers whieli he possessed to fill it witli high advantage 
to his country’s interests, and by which his means of 
jnomoting tliosc ends which he believed to be, and which 
j)robably were, most beneficial, would be increased. He 
certainly evinced no reluctance to relirujuisb it, when by 
holding it he could no longer promote this object; and 
110 desire to return to it unaccompanied with the power 
to effect this, though his acceptance of the honours and 
emoluments mentioned was not very consistent with the 
high position he assumed. Something, however, was 
surely due to the long services which he had now I’cn- 
dered to his country as a statesman, while out of office; 
and something to the sacrifices which he had undoubt- 
edly made in his refusal to accept office, on occasions 
3,whcu others would have been less serupvilous, and less 
'disinterested. 

The conversations with this great statesman, recorded 
by Tjord Hardwicke in the preceding |>ages, afford tlie 
noblest ideas both of the sincere patriotism, and con- 
summate wisdom of Mr. Pitt. The vast extent of 
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knowledge, the grand comprehensive views, and the 
sound reasoning there displayed, fill us with the highest 
admiration of him, and perhaps even equal all that 
his fondest adulators have uttered. His lofty ambi- 
tion, it may be, was but a part of the greatness of 
his mind ; and his haughty demeanour was inseparable 
from his stern independence. 

On the whole, the character of Lord Chatham is one 
which was, probably, as unduly extolled by his contem- 
poraries, as it has been unduly depreciated by ])osterity. 
He was neither the wholly disinterested jjatriot, nor the 
utterly I’ecklcss renegade he has been altei-nately de- 
scribed. He was a great man, — but only a man ! 

But, however wide may be the diversities of opinion 
which must and will exist as to the conduct of Lord 
Chatham, more es])ecially on this eventful occasion, yet 
none wall surely be found as to the stupendous power 
of his abilities as a statesman, to which not only posterity 
but the world has long done homage? ; and all must agree 
in admh’ation of his eloquence as an orator, founded as that 
was, as regards his style, on the purest and noblest models 
of antiquity; breathing, as its sentiments, ideas the lofties 
and most patriotic ; and exhibiting views and systems of 
policy, the most grand, enlightened, and comprehensive. 

Contrasted with this great power which Mr. Pitt 
possessed of expressing himself with snob force and 
eloquence, and with his own lull consciousness of his 
vast abilities and acciuiremcnts, what a singular teianina- 
tion w^as the following to a letter addressed by him some 
years before to Lord Jjyttelton, in reference to Ijord^ 
Hardwickc : — 

“ I bpg yon will inenJ the Knglisli in niy answer to the Chancellor, 
if there are slips.*’ * 

* Phillimoic’a Life and Correspondence of Lord Lyttelton. 
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But it was the characteristic of Lord Cliatham to be 
made up of contrasts, if not of inconsistencies, which ex- 
hibited strange and unaccountable vagaries in, if they did 
not render dubious his wdiole career. 

Some rumours were at tliis time afloat that the Earl 
of Hardwicke was about to take office again. He tells 
Lord Royston, in a letter dated October 12th, — 

‘‘ The lying papers have published me to-day for 
Privy Seal. But J assure you nothing has been said of 
it to me, nor by me. Sure I am that 1 Avill not ask it, 
& doubt whether I sliould take it if offered. I hear it 
is already put into commission to the clerks of the 
eoinicil, as usual, for it can’t stand still. 

‘‘ Jemmy Crcnville has resigned the coftcrei* to-day. 
This is strange aften* what Mr. Pitt has accepted ; but it 
is said there is a breach amongst them, which I can 
hardly give credit to. 1 am glad you like the Gazette. 
J hear it o])erates. 

You may be Si)eaker if you please. Mr. Onslow 
;^^luis put down your name in his list.”* 

Lord Hardwicke ex])rcsses his sentiments in thefollow^- 
iiig terms, res[)ecting the scurrilous attacks on the govern- 
ment which were at this time prevah'nt, and the mode 
ill wdiich these ought to be dealt with, in a letter to Lord 
Toyston, dated October 17th, and in which his opinion 
also of Mr. Pitt’s letter to the *hil)lie Ledger is given. 

f agree w ith every waml you say as to the neglect 

d obstinacy in not publishing proper answers to the 
ribaldry w^^’^ the jiapers abound against the adminis- 
tration, nor proper defences of their owai conduct. As 
to w hat you were told wms said at Newcastle House, I 


* llardwicki MSS.. Wiinpolc. 
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am sure it was not meant with regard to the paragraphs 
in the St. James’s Chronicle, but to sucli as have been 
published reflecting upon & provoking to Mr. Pitt ; 
whereas those in that chronicle were extrcaiuly decent & 
civil to him, & only stated facts in their true light. But 
I must confess that 1 have, not only now, but formerly, 
observed too m\ieh timidity & weakness upon such 
points, & have often animadverted upon it. Nothing 
can be more mistaken than to think things of this 
nature will alter IMr. Pitt’s conduct. His provocations, 
as well as his conduct, will be taken from higher sources. 
The material 2 )oint is to set the public right as to mea- 
sures & facts, & not to let misrej)resontations take root. 
That was the view of the 2 )aragiaj)hs in the St. .lamcs’s 
Chronicle, & extjvamly well e.xecuted it was ; & 1 think 
yon have been nuicli in tlie right to contemn the trifling 
foolish rei)u/rl,s made u 2 )on those ])aragraj)hs. The 
weakness and cm])tiness of them appear upon reading, 
& they did deser\ c an answer. Jn truth ministers shou'‘ 
retain jiersons wlio can write well to do that husiness for 
them; but, if they neglect that, it is not to be expect cfl that 
their friends, however zealous, sho*' expose themselves 
to the i)ersonal resentments & animosity of their enemies, 
by doing Avhat they deelinc to do for them.selves. 

“ But 1 suppose now that evc'ry body, however gieat, 
will think fit to appeal to the mobb in this way. 1 never 
was more surpiized in my life than with the letter ])ub- 
lished in the Public Ledger of this day. 1 had not seiai 
it hut by being told of it, & was told at the same time 
(/. e.) bet" one & two o’clock, that these j)apers sold fot^ 
live guineas api(;ce. I w'* not honour it with such a 
2 )ricc, but procured a MS. copy of it, which 1 enclose to 
you. It is the cony of a letter from Mr. P. to Aid. 
Bcckford. 1 am told the King, as he justly may, 
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extreamly offended witli it. But 1 sliou"^ hope it wo'^ 
rather do good than harm. You will observe four things 
strongly marked in it. 1st. lie vows the sole cause of 
liis resignation to be the point of Spain. 2*''^ He pub- 
lishes the proceed^'"' & o]finion of the cabinet, w^^‘ ought 
to be seci’ct, & to w"*^' y‘' councillors are sworn. 3‘^ The 
King clearly & strongly ap})rovcd & followed tliat opi- 
jnon, tho’ ho dro])s that. T*'. Ho betrays the strongest 
sensibility of having lost y"" good opinion of many of his 
friends, & a passionate resentment for it. You will 
make other remarks for yourself. 

“ Mr. Prowse has declined the Speaker’s chair, merely 
on account of his health, diabetes, & shortness of breath, 
A: it is said y"" causes alledged are true. — Whei’e will 
they go 

The kdter which follows was at this time? written by 
the Earl of Tlardwicke to his i’riend Lord Lyttelton, in 
which he alludes to his recent berc'avemcnt ; as also to 
an interview he had lately had with Mr. Pitt, and the 
"lieneral state of public atfairs. 

(r/'osrcifor Sf/Uffr(\ Orfoiior I 7///, 17(» I . i' 

‘‘My Dcar Loud, — Under the greatest atHietions, 
it is somc^ degree of consolation to be kindly rtnucan- 
hiTcd by our valuable ti'iends at a distance. In this 
iight 1 consider the honour your lordshij) has done me 
l>y your most obliging letter, which demands my best 
thanks. 1 am too sensible how little jnvtenee 1 have to 
Q,ny of those gr('at (lualith's which your ])artiality gives 
; but 1 have learned, both as a man and a Christian 
to submit with humble resignation to the wise dispensa- 
tions of Providemee, however severe and tryin ■ — wsi^^no 
^U(V. dedit; tho’ I cannot forget my own nudancholy sitiia- 

* Hanlwicke MS8., Wimpolc. 

t Dhilliuiore’s Life and Coircf^pondcnce of Lord Lyttelton. 
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tion kept me for some time out of the world, factious and 
disagreeable as it is. The extraovdhiary events your lord- 
ship mentions, have happened sinee my strictest confine- 
ment was over, and when I see your lordship (a pleasure 
which I perceive is not far oft’) I will acquaint you with 
such circumstances as have come to my knowledge too 
long, and some of tliem not quite so proper for a letter 
by the post. The world is surprised at tiie last scene; 
since which T have had a conversation with Mr. Pitt, who 
talks with much temper & moderation. I hope that 
tem[)er will be preserved, and am persuaded that, when 
he accepted these graces from the King, it was his 
intention, servetur ad iniiini, tbo’ 1 find tliat begins to 
be doubted of 

“It is no news to you tliat Lord Egremont lias tlio 
seals of the Southern Province. You know bow mucli 
I esteem and honour tliat noble Lord, and I fear nothing 
ill his case but his jirccarious health. I heartily wish 
that this addition of one friend more of yours to the 
administration mav turn out as it ouglit to vour Lord-,^ 
ship’s advantage ; f should have added to that of the 
public and of your humble servant. The Duke of New- 
castle is much fiattered by your obliging remenibranco 
of him ; makes no doubt of the sincerity of your good 
wishes, and hopes you do not distrust his. 

“As Mr. (j. (jli‘envill(‘ is to have the conduct of the 
business in the House of Commons, Mr. Piwvse is the 
person thought of for Speaker. In this dearth of objects 
for the chair, I am very creditably assured that this 
not at all disagreeal.de to the Whigs; but, whether he wf 
accept or not 1 have not yet heard. 

“ I hope your loi*dship enjoys good health, — happy 
amidst the beauties of 1 laglcy, 

Intc r Sylvas reptaro salubrcs, 

( /iiraiitciji fjult’jpiid snpit'iite boiioqiie cst. 
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“ I am always with the utmost truth and esteem, my 
lord, your lordship’s most faithful and obedient humble 
servant, “ IIardwicke.” 

The extract which follows is from Loi’d Hardwick c’s 
own diary, from which it would seem that the “ lying 
papers” were not, after all, so mendacious as the ex- 
Chancellor supposed. 

“ l6^/i Nov'". 17GI. — Lord Bute, by His Majesty’s 
command, oflered me the I’rivy Seal, (lately resigned by 
liarl ’rem[)le,) in y*" presence of the Duke of Newcastle ; 
but I declined it with great duty to the King, & strong 
])rofessions of zeal for his service, wishing it might be 
disposed of in such a manner as might best ])roinote that 
service, in this dillieult & critical conjuncture. This His 
Majesty was pleased to acknowledge to me the same day 
in his closet, as a very disinterested instance of my zeal 
for his service, & to enlarge much on his esteem for me, 
& his protection & favour to me and my fiunily. The 
^Privy Seal was given to the Duke of Bedford.”* 

Lord Chief Justice Willes died during December of this 

ear, to which the following allusion is made hy Lord 
! lardwieke in a letter to Mr. C. Yorke. ’Po his early 
liicnd. Lord Chief Baron Parker, the Earl of IIardwicke 
siood true to the last. 

“ Poor Willes is gone at last. Will the Attorneyf be 
his successor v 1 should think, in the present ciicum- 
^tances, he would wish it, provided his great fricndl will 

fermit him. I su])pose you arc too young, & in too great 
a career to lay yourself upon a shelf yet, as my Lady 
■Jekyll called it in my case. If both y‘^ Attorney & 
SolNGen* arc out of y^ (picstion, 1 sincerely thitde that 

• Hardwicke MSS.,M’impole. | Sir Charles I’l all. t Mr. Pitt. 
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my Lord Chief Baron cannot he passed by; and, in thin 
sense, I have already writ both to the Duke of Newcastle 
& iny Lord Chancellor/" 

The following account is given in that very scurrilous 
and not less incorrect clironielc, Hora(*e Walpok/s A/c- 
mo}}\s of George III,, of the legal ap])ointinents wliicli 
took place at this period. A liberal allowance must ot 
course be made for tlie writer’s sti'oiig antipathy to Lord 
Hardwicke and the Yorkes, and for the unscrupulosity 
with which he ever gratified his passion. 

“The minivSters ^vere solicitors to remove Pratt from the House of 
Commons, and oitered him the dii^nity of Child' Justice of the (.'ommon 
Pleas. He demurred ; hut was lorced to ai’cept it, for tiny would not 
only have removed him from beiue; Attorney-thMieral, a post that re- 
quired a more ])liant otHeer, and which he was williiuj; to i:;ive up ; hut they 
had the injustice to refuse him his^owu as Kiufr’s counsel, and he must 
have ])leadod below tin* bar, or haM' quitted his proli'ssion. Mr. 
Yorke was made Attorney, and Norton, Solieitor-Ceneral. This en- 
forced destination of Pratt to be Chief Justice ])reserv('d the constitu- 
tion afterwards from th(‘ same men, wliose j)olicy I'xerted such rigour 
against him. Mr. Yorke had lost the precedence over Pratt 
when the latter was made Attorney-General. It was on th(‘ coali- 
tion of AFr. Pitt, after the aifair of Minorca, with the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Hardwicke. Pitt then olTered to restore Lord Ansou 
to the lead at the Admiralty, or to make Yorke Attorney, but would 
not grant both. Lord Hardwicke preferred his son-in-law to his son: a 
partiality wliich the latter, wljose iwe was on the Great Seal, and wbicb, 
by th(;se m(‘ans, Pratt afterwards obtained to his prejudice, never forgave 
to his father.” 

No tokens, however, of any disagreement, or even 
coldness, between Lord Hardwicke and Mr. 

Yorke appear among their corres])ondenee ; but tm^ 
kindliest and most atlectionate fending seems ever to 
have subsisted tJiroughout the family towards each of 
the members of it. The preference here asserted by 
^ L >r(l Hard^icke’s friend. Sir T. Parker. 
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Walpole to have been shown to Lord Anson, to the 
prejudiee of Mr. C. Yorke, is most improbable, con- 
sidering Lord tiardwieke’s peculiar anxiety about the 
ju’ofessional rise of his son. 

What a chequered and varying career was that of 
this eventually successful lawyer and very distinguished 
judge, Lord Chief Justice Pratt. At twenty-four he 
coinmcnced his professional life at the bar, Avitb every 
hope, from his father’s name and extensive connection, 
of attaining a success corresponding with the abilities 
of which he himself was con.scious. At thirty-eight, he 
found himself desponding, from an absolute destitution 
of practice, and had determined on abandoning the 
law for a condition where all his ambitious hopes must 
at least have been subdued. Only a few years subse- 
quent to that he was made Attorney-General. He was 
on the present occasion advanced to the Chief Justiceship 
of the Common Pleas, where be at onct; obtaincfl for 
himself a great judicial re])utation, on a queslion of the 
^highest legal and constitutional interest and iini)ortance. 
Lie long lie was created a peer of the realm for his 
distinguislu'd merits. After this, he became I^ord High 
Chancellor. For many years he filled a ])roinincnt post in 
the government, and was eventually raised to an eai ldom. 
Ilis reputation is one so intimately associated with the 
constitutional history of his eounfry, that it is likely to be 
|)crmanent. His indei'endenee and ])atriotie love of con- 
stitutional libtu’ty must ever render his name at once 
^^fanious as a jurist, and dear to all lovers of freedom. 
^^i.s great virtues have, by their glare, obscured the 
lesser deformities by which a mind so magnanimous was 
occasionally distorted. 

The veneration of Sir Charles Pratt for Lord Hard- 
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wicke, he was wont to express in the strongest terms. 
His intimacy with Charles Yorke, especially during the 
earlier part of their olHcial career, appears from their 
correspondence ; — Pratt’s letters to Yoike generally 
commencing “ Dear Charles,” and ending “ Your’s, 
afFcctionately.” An invidious spirit of rivahy, not 
always avoidable in professional 2 )ursuits, even among 
the most generous and noble-minded, seems at a later 
])eriod rather to have subdued than obliterated this 
feeling of regard, which a subsecpient very melancholy 
occasion served to rekindle. 

During December Lord Ilardwickc still continued in 
London, taking his daily ridi\s in Hyde J^nk, as he tells 
Lord Royston, which, however, he says “ is not, in iny 
opinion, to bo coin 2 )ared to New Park.” ife pro[)o,scs 
to pay his son a visit at Richmond shoi'tly, when lie 
bargains for very moderate terms of accommodation. 

” I was in hopes to hav'C had the iileasure of seeing 
you at Richmond either this day or to-morrow, but have, 
been unavoidably hindered by some private business ; & 
now it is driven so near to New Year’s day, y‘ 1 
propose then to pay my duty at Court, especially as 
there is a general council suinmoiual for y* day. After 
that, if you continue your rustication, I live in hojics of 
wishing you. Lady Grey, & the dcai" little ladies, a 
happy new year on Saturday in the foi’cnoon, with an 
intention to continue there all the next week, jn-ovided 
you wall not suffer it to be any constraint upon you o^ 
your family, for you know I shall want only the use 
a bed, a table, (!i two or three chairs, & should hope you 
would make no scruple of leaving me in possession. 
As 1 am thrown so near to Friday, I chuse the rather to 
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stay that day, because the Duke of Newcastle presses 
me much to dine with him & the Duke of Devonshire, 
as he says, upon business. 

‘‘ I think the riding of these two days lias done my 
cold a great deal of good, and hope to finish it at 
Richmond.”* 

Lord Hardwicke’s friend the Duke of Newcastle must, 
however, at this time have been rather an uncomfort- 
able companion, judging from the dissatisfied and 
peevish tone of his letters. He writes thus to Lord 
ITardvvicke on the 30th of Decenibcr, and gives a 
striking picture of the insignificance and contempt into 
which tills once all-powerful and influential minister was 
now fallen, who had injudiciously clung to office long 
after the period for his exercising its functions had 
passed away, and a new era, both as regards men and 
things, had commenced : — 

“ Was ever any man in my station, or infinitely less, 
treated with so much slight & contempt? When 1 
had wrote to the minister particularly to be informed 
when thei'C was a council for the declaration of war, 
when that letter was shown to the Secretary of State, 
& when that Secretary sent me a note this morning, & 
ment'^ tlic declaration of war not having been settled ; 
to have (if this sho‘^ be the case) a council fixed for this 
very declaration of war, & to have no notice of it from 
cither Secretary’s office, is an indignity, I believe, which 
was never before put upon a minister of my rank, 
Station, age, & experience. . . . When the great & 

fatal news came of the rupture with S|)ain, 1 was sum- 
moned the next day but one to the meeting of the Lords. 
When I came to St. James’s, the two Secretaries were 

• Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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in with the King. When they came out, neither of 
them said one word to me by way of consultation. 
Every thing had been settled before ; & at council y"" 
lordsP saw how little passed, & since that you know all 
that has happened.” 

He thus expresses his determination to Lord Hard- 
wicke, whose advice he solicits : — 

“In this situation I cannot, I xoill not, go on. To 
execute the most burthensome, the most difficult, the 
most responsible office in the whole kingdom, without 
original concert, confidence, & communication ; & that 1 
desire my Lord Bute may be told. I have my doubts 
whether any, the best, instead of the worst behaviour 
towards me, could or should induce me to expose 
myself any longer in the .station I am nowin. I wish 
y*" lordship would say what you think proper, at least 
upon that part which relates to the council & the com- 
munication.”* 

In a postscript to this letter, the Duke of Newcastle 
tells Lord Hardwicko that he shall send the letter to be 
delivered to him at the council at St. James’s : — 

“ As, to be sure, the King & the council may be sur- 
prised not to see me, upon so great & so solemn an 
occasion, I wish your lordship would have the goodness 
to explain that [lart of my letter in all ev'cnts. To my 
Lord Bute you will also .say what you may think proj)er 
of the secrecy, or little attention, which has been 
•serv'cd towards me, & find out the cause of my having 
had no answer jrom his lordship.” 

The Duke had, however, very soon, it seems, mis- 
^ Hard vicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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givings arising in his mind as to the renouncement of 
office, for he concludes his postscript thus : — 

“As to my continuing in office, that may be resei’ved 
to a future occasion. I wish to have one word from 
y"^ lordship by the I’etuni of Dick, any part of this day.” 

On the 4th of January, 1762, war was formally pro- 
claimed against Spain. 

The ministry, says AValpole, were much divided and 
embarrassed on the war with Spain : — 

“Unavoidable as it was, the Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford, Lord 
Ilardvvickc and Lord Mansfield, were against engaging in it ; and Lord 
Ilardwicke, wben the affirmative was decided, declared he would return 
no more to council. But Lord Bute, Lord Granville, Lord Egreinont, 
George Grenville, and, I think, LordLigouier, prevailed for the declaration 
of war. Lord Anson was ill, and the Duke of Devonshire out of town.” * 

Lord IlardwicLe was occupied during January, 17G2, 
in the preparation of a speech for tlie opening of Par- 
lianient, and of an address in reply to it to be proposed 
in tlu^ House of Lords. A letter from Lord Bute 
thanking him for his services here, and expressing tlio 
'vriter’s opinion of the “ great force and dearness’' of the 
doeuments in tjuestion is among his papers. The advice 
of Lord Hardwicke was also souglit by the minister as to 
the course to be jiursued with regard to a person named 
IVarrisdale, who had been some years previously im- 
j>risoned on account of a convidion against him of being 
concerned in some rebellious and lawless outrages in 
Scotland, and had been in custody for eight years. The 
'l^ithev of the man in (picstion, says Lord Ilardwicke, 
” was a man of an inlamons character, notorious for 
tiepredations in the Highlands, & kept an engine of 
torture in his house, which obtained y"‘ name of a bar- 


* Memoirs. 
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risdale. It was seized during the rebellion, & I saw it in 
London. 

“ As to y*" son, who makes this application, I never 
heal’d anj'^ thing particidar of his character ; but as tlic 
late King thought fit so far to extend his mercy to him 
as to spare his life by so long a reprieve, & he has almost 
laid in prison eight 3^ears, I could not give my advice to 
Ilis Majesty to order execution ; & to keep a man who 
is in the vigour of his age in custody' for life, would be 
nearly', if not full as severe. 

“ As your lordship is pleased to command my opinion, 

I will frankly tell you that I think there can be no objec- 
tion ags* His Majesty’s granting him a jiardon as to his 
life & liberty, if such shall be his royal pleasure.”* 

Lord Hardwicke’s recommendation here, on the side 
of mercy, deserves more jiarticularly to be recorded, on 
account of the aspersions that have been undeservedly 
cast upon him, in the case of Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
whose execution has licen so severely', though, under all 
the circumstances, very unjustly censured. 

The comiiosition of the royal speech alluded to, 
terminated the labours of Lord Hardwicke in this capa- 
city, in which for a very long series of years, coiu- 
mcncing so far back, indeed, as the y'car l/d-l, he h>i(l 
been more or less constantly engaged. Considering the 
characteristics of kings’ siiceehes at this time, which were 
generally, though indirectly, addressed to the nation as 
well as to the Parliament, and were intended to serve as^ 
declarations to the people at large on occasions and- 
topics of the most important kind, — the proceedings ot 
the Parliament not being made public as they now are, 
these sessional orations were of much more c;on»C(}uenee, 


♦ Hardwicke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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and excited raucli more interest than they do at present, 
forming the only public indications of the design of the 
government as to the political measures to be pro- 
pounded. 

Very different, thci’efore, in all their essential quali- 
ties and nature, were the speeches from the throne 
prei^ared by Lord Ilax’dwicke, to those ingenious and 
eloquent emanations of statesmanlike wisdom with 
which the nation in our day is enlightened. While by 
the former the most inqxortaut I’csults were effected, and 
a direct meaning was conveyed, the grand aim in the 
style of the latter would a]X|)ear to he to avoid all 
meaning, and to conceal any object that may be intended. 
vVnd Lord llardwieke’s compositions of this kind, if 
judged of by those standards of merit, the royal speeches 
of the present enlighfxmed age, must be acknowledged to 
be but clumsily contrived in this important respect, and 
most xmwarily to promise specific measm’es and courses 
of policy which might in the result be found most ineon- 
venient to the minister to perform or to pursue. Possibly, 
it was on this account that that ctpially ]n-ofound thinker 
and honest ei’itie, Horace Walpole, so lic'rcely attacked 
liic political character of the subject of this memoir. 

As has already been mentioned. Lord llardwicke, after 
his resignation of the Chancellorship, was constant in 
I'is attendance on the ITtmse of Lni’ds, in eases of appeal 
to that court, and also on questions relative to claims of 
peerages. The note which follows, of a I’csolution of the 
House in the case of Sir Thomas Kennedy claiming the 
Vitle of Lari of Cassillis, is in the handwriting of the 
Karl of flardwiekc. 


“ 22x7 Jan. 17()2. — After time taken for consideration 
'■•n debate, but witho’ anv division, the Lords resolved 
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that Sir Thomas Kennedy, as heir male, was entitled to 
the titles and honours of Lord Kennedy and Earl of 
Cassillis, and so reported to the King. 

“ The grounds wei’e two. 

“1. That no partic. limitation or constitution of the 
fief appearing, it ought to be presumed to be a male 
fief, that being y® most usual and customary limitation 
in those ancient times, especially in y® case of an 
earldom, which was originally an office. 

“ 2d. That the resignations and new charters of 1642 
& 1671, did not comprise, or extend to, the dignities 
and honours, but only the estate, i. e. the earldom 
erected, & y® lands. 

“ Lord Marchraont differ’d.”* 

A letter was addressed, on this occasion, to Lord Hard- 
Avieke, by Lord xMansfieUl, stating his own views on this 
matter, which coincided with those of the ex-Chan- 
cellor, and referring to eases and precedents bearing on 
the points before them. 

Since the retirement of Mr. Pitt from office, a want 
of unanimity in the cabinet had been still felt. On 
Lord Bute’s determination to withdraw the British sub- 
sidy from the King of Prussia, as the readiest means of 
forcing that monarch into a peace, Ijcing made known 
to the cabinet, the Duke of Newcastle waited on Lord 
Bute, and insisted on £2,()0(),000 being apjjropriated to 
the payment of his subsidy, and the prosecution of the 
continental war. When nis lordship expressed a decided^ 
rc})ugnance to this ])ro|»osal, the Duke immediately do*- 
dared his intention of retiring from office, unless it were 
conceded. To this intimation Lord Bute drily replied, 

‘ that if he resigned, the peace might be retarded but 
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lie never requested him to eontinue in ofRee, or said a 
civil thing to him afterwards, while they remained toge- 
ther. His Grace went immediately to St. James’s, de- 
manded an audience, and announced his unalterable reso- 
lution to relinquish his station, if the subsidy to Prussia 
was not continued. The King replied, ‘ that he should 
regret such a determination, because he was persuaded 
that the Duke wished well to his service,’ and thus 
ended the interviews* 

The Duke’s resignation took place on the 14th of 
May. According to Horace Walpole, when the Duke 
acipiainted the King with his determination, the latter 
rejilicd, coldly, “Then, my lord, I must fill up your 
place as well as I can.” 'Fhe same anthorily says, that 
Lord Mansfield, according to the Luke’s stafcnuait, had 
])leaded with Lord Ihite above an hour, and could not 
extract a wish from him that the Duke should continue 
in the Treasury. Waljiole adds, that Fox asked Lord 
Mansfield if this w’as true? He replied, “ Not an hour, 
for I soon .saw' it w'as to no purpose.” His final resig- 
nation took place on the 2()th. 

Very diti’ei'ent, however, was the conduct of this veteran 
niinister, wiio had made enormous saeritiees out of his own 
private fortune, in his /.eal for the sei-viee of the country, 
and the House of Hanover, to that of another statesman 
whose flaming jiatriotism and osti'iitatious career might 
have led his followers to expect a more honourable exit 
from |)ower. On the Duke of Newcastle being otl'ered a 
pension as due to bim for his ])ast services, and tlie great 
’detriment which his jn'ivate fortune had sustained, he at 
once resolutely declined the acceptance of it, declaring 
” that if he could be no longer j)crmitted to serve his 

♦ Hughes’s Hist, of England. 
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country, he was at least determined not to be a burden 
on it.” 

Lord Banington stated in a note to Mr. Mitchell, 
dated June the 1st — 

'' Perhaps you have not been told what passed at the last audience 
the Duke of Newcastle had of the King, when he resigned last Wed- 
nesday. ITis Majesty said he was sorry to lose him, and should 
always rcrneniber his services : that he feared the Duke’s private fortune 
had suffered by his zeal for the House of Hanover ; that Ilis Majesty 
was desirous to make any amends in his power in any way that should 
be most agreeable ; and added that it was a debt due to liis Grace. 
The Duke answered that in office he had never considered the profit of 
employment ; that out of office he could not bear the thought of being 
a burthen and charge upon the (’rown ; that if hi.s private fortune had 
suffered by his loyalty, it was his pleasure, his glory, and his jiridc ; and 
that he desired no reward but His Majesty’s approbation. 

4 ; * 

‘‘You will most undoubtedly lament with me that the Duke of New- 
castle should retire from bu.siness at such a juncture ; but if you knew 
the whole, you would not condemn the step he has taken, and taken 
with moderation, temper, and dignity.”* 

Mr. Symmer, in a letter to Sir A. Mitchell, ob- 
serves, — 

“ It moves one to compassion to think of the poor old Duke himself, 
a man once possessed of .i;25,()00 per annum of landed estate, with 
jb* 10,000 in emoluments of government, now reduced to an estate of 
scarcely c £ fi , 0()0 per annum, and going into retirement, (not to say 
sinking into contempt,) with not so much as a feather in his cap.” 

Horace \Valj)ole asserts t tliat after the Duke of New- 
castle’s resignation, the \\ hig elergy gave tlic most con- 
spicuous exampk? of ingratitude. 

“ For th'rty years Newcastle had had the almost sole disposal ot 
ecclesiastic preferments, and consequently had raised numbers of men 

* Kliis n Orig. Letters. 
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from penury, and the meanest birtli to the highest honours and amplest 
incomes in their profession. At this period there were not three bishops 
on the bench who did not owe their mitres to him. Ilis first levee after 
bis fall was attended by one bishop, Cornwallis of Lichfield ; who 
being a man of quality, and by his birth entitled to expect a greater 
rise, did but reflect the more shame on those who owed every thing to 
favour, and scarce one of them to abilities.” 

The same writer adds tliat Lord Bute had the ill- 
natured arroganee to compliment the Duke on his retire- 
ment ; the latter replied with a spirit that marked his 
lasting ambition, “ Yes, yes, my lord, I am an old man ; 
but yesterday was my I)irth-day, and I recollected that 
CJardinal Floury began to be Prime Minister of France 
just at my age.” 

Lonl Bute succeeded the Duke of Newcastle at the 
bead of the Treasury, and some other changes were made 
in the ministry. 

A letter from Dr. Birch to Lord Royston contains a 
leference to an individual lately alluded to, and wlio in 
after times oecui)ied a prominent position in the legal 
and constitutit)nal history of this country, as Lord Chan- 
'•I'llor C’amden. 

“Lord (Uiicf Justice Pratt has lowered his character to almost every 
person who heard him sj)eak on Wednesday last in the House of Lords, 
‘ill the question proposed to bis brethren the judges. Ilis main view 
r eined to be to abuse those of them who were ot an opposite opinion to 
li.s, and he partieidarlv singled out lor his invectives Mr. Justice Sir 
.lohn Lardlev Wihnot, who had most distinguished himselt on that side. 
Your lordship may juilge of the delicacy of his raillery by the speci- 
mens, that in answering Mr. Justice Wihnot’s arguments, he generally 
Ltrodueed them with this exjiressiou, ‘We are tidd forsooth; the 
word forsooth being repeated at least twenty times. 

During the early part of June the Earl of Ilardwicke 

* Dr. Birch’s MS. C fleet. Brit. Mus. 
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went down to Wimpolc. In a letter to Lord Royston 
written from thenee, he thus expresses himself ; — 

“ I suppose this letter may find you just i-eturned from 
the sumjituous entertainment of your new seeretary. I 
have not yet heard that I have had a card from any body, 
nor do I ri'grct it ; for, provided the Heavens would but 
send us some rain, I had rather be at this place than in 
all the assemblies of the great, either of business or 
pleasure. Im'eni yortum, sj/es for lima valvlc ! 

“ I shall hope by to-morrow’s post to read the King’s 
speech for the first time. I am indeed a little curious to 
sec the turn of it ; as 1 am also to hear that Air. .John 
& his spouse will he here on Saturday at dinner. It 
mortifies me that you cannot come, for 1 am a littc vain 
of our verdure, & for the trees, I never saw them more 
flourishing, nor finer leaved in my life. 

“ I arn surjirised at your Twickenham neighbour’s 
activity ; hut for the number of children, 1 suppose he 
travels like the gipsies, with the j)oor things tied up in 
panniers upon asses. I have not taken so long a journey^ 
but have had three good rides, in sjiitc of the sun.”* 

Another .severe domestic affliction, however, at this 
time, hefel Lord Ilardwicke and his family, in the death 
of Lord Anson, to whom they a])p('ar to have been all 
very sincerely attached. Lord Ilardwicke, in a letter to 
his eldest son, speaks of this great loss as, — 

“ Great as a private one to his friends, & gn'at as a 
public one to his country. The news of it, which reaehe( 
this place on Sunday evening, atfeeted me extremely'; 
though, 1 own, 1 laid very little weight on Dr. James’s 
sanguinencss, & have, in a manner, despaired of him lor 
♦ dwickc* M8S., Wimpolc. 
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some time. These fatal strokes, so often repeated, from 
year to year, fall heavy at my time of life ; but I have 
learned to submit to Providence as becomes me. It is my 
lot tiigyd veste seiiescere.” * 

One of Dr. Birch’s letters to the Yorke family contains 
the following allusion to the King at this period : — 

“ His Majesty is observed of late to have less cheerfulness and spirits 
than usu.al, whieh even the Queen has taken notice of with some con- 
cern. Some ascribe this change to the King’s apprehensions about the 
stability of her health and constitution, which .at her age it is hoped 
time will confirm ; while others judge the cause to be of a jtublic 
nature, the gloom}' appearance of alfairs, both at home and abroad.” "f* 

Some rather serious alarms, indeed, about the state of 
the King were at this time felt. Lord liardwicke men- 
tions in his letter last referred to, — 

“ Your account of the King alarms me, & makes me 
impatient for the next account. I fear Ilis Majesty was 
very ill, for physicians don’t deal so roughly with such 
])iitients, without necessity, dod grant him a speedy 
rc'covcry ” J 

Lord liardwicke returned to London about the middle 
fil June, and soon after his arrival in town he had a con- 
fi rence Avith l ord Bute, on the subject of the Duke of 
Newcastle. Ilis (Jrace, in a letter written on the IDth 
of June, thanked Lord liardwicke for what he termed, 
“ the very, very brin & becoming manner in wliich your 
part of the conversation past. I want words to cx))ress 
the gratitude for the honourable & atl'ectionate testimony 
yon gave of our long, very long, & uninteiTU[)tcd friend- 
ship, which has been the glory & comfort of my life.”'5 

The following is in Lord liardwicke s handwriting, on 

* Haidwicke MSS., Wimpole. t i>r. Birch’s MS. Collect., Brit. Mus. 
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a small strip of paper, and was probably composed by 
him during the progi’css of his journey from Wimpole to 
London : — 

“ A Wimple iter faciens uxorem nuper morte abrep- 
tani alloquitur. Junii If)" 1762. 

“ Conjugc dilcctu privari dum dolct, heu! me 
Dum dolet in viduo noctc jacere toro! 

Tc rursum sociam thalami redisse sub astra 
Exopto, notie tc coinitemquc via*.” * 

On the 30th of June the news arrived in London of 
the victory of the allied British and German forces. Lord 
Hardwiehe refers to this in a letter to Lord Royston, 
written the next day. Both I.,ord But(! and Air. Gren- 
ville had been forward to send the earliest news of this 
event to tlie ex-Clianeellor. 

“ I hasten to wish you joy of the great & glorious 
news, w‘'' was hi'ought yesterday by Col. Iloyd, & of 
which you will have seen an aec‘ in the Extraordinary 
Gazette before this reaches you. 1 had a bulletin from 
Mr. Sec. Grenville, & in the evening a very civil note 
from my Loid Bute, in his hand, congratulating me u[)oii 
the event, & adding a eirenmstanee or twt), which were 
not in the bulletin, hut you will find y"' in tlie Gazette. 
You cannot imagine how comically fioinc people look. 
What a mixture in their countenances ! This Gc'rrnaii 
war may perhaps contribute more to their peacie tha 
any other part of the war. Such a victory luippening so> 
early in the canij)aign, & siadi a disgrace to the tv\*t) 
French Alarcclials joined t(jgcther, must have a great 
cfl’ect in France.”* 

Lord Tla-'dwickf ’s description of his court visit on this 


* Ifanlwickr MSS., AVinj|ioIe. 
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occasion is given in the same letter, when it would seem 
that His Majesty’s health was restored. 

“ I went to eourt to-day, to see faces. The Queen did 
not come to the drawing room, being so hot; but the 
King was there, & very civil. He began with me upon 
the subject of this great news, which he said was un- 
expected. I laughed with His Majesty at the French 
calling it a surprize. A surprize by an army whieh had 
been marcliing tlirce days directly towards tliem, & dis- 
lodging their advaneed posts as tliey marched ! Boyd says 
it was much owing to their bad disposition, for tliat a 
worse never w^as made. So you see tliat two heads arc not 
allways better than one. Wray says this will not accele- 
rate peace, because it w ill make the |)eople here mad again. 
Merrhul said the same thing to me to-day at St. .James’s, 
hvit for a different reason ; because France must try to 
re ieve this disgrace; it is too strong totinish with. But 
saw plainly that he is unwilling to believe that England 
will bciiblc to make her se|)arate peace with France at all. 

You see the gov/.v luudiu rises supc'riour to all cla- 
mour & malice. Ih' kept his secret well. You will be 
I'li/.zled to tind by the clumsey (Jazc'tte from whence lie 
.narched ; but (tco. (ircnvilic told me it was from 
iiis camp at Bruchel, if you can tiiul it in your maj). I 
am pleased that he has nosed them by sending C'ol. Bovd, 
who vi/U remember stood the lire in the House of Com- 
mons last winter. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle is excessively hap])y on this 
leeasion. I am to go there, on Monday, & return on 
Wednesday. On Friday oi' Saturday 1 ])roj)ose to have the 
pleasure of finding you & Lsh 1\ Orey, & y' dear childi'cn 
in pcifect health ; & in the lU'xt place of presenting Wray 
to you; tho’ I think it most probably will bo Saturday.”* 

* Ilardwicke MSS., Wtrnjiolu. 
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Lord Hardw’icke paid his visit at Wrest as proposejl, 
and mentions the pleasure which it had afforded him, in 
a letter to his son, w'ritten from London, on the 22nd 
of July. Of his journey from Wrest back to London, he 
says : — 

“ Considering the heat of the daj% & the superabun- 
dance of dust on this side of St. Alban’s, but more espe- 
cially that we were travelling the wrong way, our journey 
was a good one, & made much the more tolerable by the 
brisk air, which fanned us the whole way. My fellow- 
traveller’s spirits & good humour lasted throughout, and 
after sipping of tea here, we parted in the same good 
homour.” 

After promising to tell bis son all the news he can, 
Lord Hardwieke proceeds thus : — 

“My Lord IJute eiupiired very ))artieularly when 1 
should go to Wimpolc, & desired a (piarter of an hour’s 
conversation with me before 1 went. It stands for some 
morning the beginning of the ne.xt week, & if any thing 
material should ])ass, I will tind .some way of letting you 
know it. Pi’obably it may be as vague as the last ; iho’ 
I believe they are much embarrassed, it that their peace 
lingei’s very much, (,’ount Viiy was a good while this 
morning with the Duke of Newcastle, (who, with Charles, 
dined with me to-day,) & talked in a conciliating way. 

“ Whilst I was alom, with my Lord President, (who 
holds that there is no such thing as a secret,) he conless' 
to me that he thought the peace in a bad wfiy, which I 
am very sorry for 1 am sure I think his lordship to 
be so ; for tho’ he talks of him.self as much the better for 
Bath, 1 thii k he appears to be much worse; looks worse, 
& more faint, & with less spirit. However, I told him 
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hi,s neighbours expected him in Bedfordshire, & had the 
buck put in order for him, which he took very kindly, 
& talks of being at Ilawncs some time the next w^eek. 
Lord Melcombe is dangerously ill of a dropsy, and ’tis 
thought he will not get over it. Lady Mary Wortley is 
dying of a cancer in her breast. 

“Master Yorke* was seized with something of a feverish 
disorder on Tuesday, but his father says he is now got 
well again.”! 

On the 2Sth of .July the proposed interview between 
Lord llardwicke and Lord Bute took place, at the latter’s 
house ; and the former has left an ample memorandum 
or journal of the very important and interesting conversa- 
tion which on this occasion occurred, during which the 
whole affair of the resignation and lu’csent position of 
the Duke of Newcastle were discussed at large. After 
talking over together the prospect of etfecting a peace 
with France, the foreign letters which had lately arrived, 
and the preliminaries for peace that should bo determined 
upon, according to the document in (juestioii the conversa- 
'ion proceeded thus: — 

“ This is all T can recollect as to y' negotiation. After 
some pause, his lordship s'’ that he avus glad y® other 
lay to see y" Duke of Newcastle look so well, & in such 
i )od spirits. That he had been sorry to hear reports 
that he was uneasy. 

“1 said 1 know no grounds for such reports. He might 
possibly not be easy in respeet of y‘‘ })ublic, but 1 never 
knew him in better health & cheerfulness in my life. 

“ Lord B. said it liad givim him a great deal ot un- 
easiness that his Grace had thought it necessary for him 
to leave y® administration as he did. That he thought he 

* ^on of Mr. Charles Yorke, i' Mardwicke MSS., W imjjole. 
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could have gone on with his Grace longer & better than 
with anybody else ; for there was always a good huraour 
ab* him, & he had not the starts & emotions that some 
others were liable to. 

“I said I had conceived those hopes; & wo‘' not pretend 
at present to enter into all the causes of contrary events. 
That more communication & confidence might be ne- 
cessary ; and in y*^ last instance, I could not but wonder y‘ 
it was suffered to proceed to extremity it did. How 
could the Duke of Newcastle go on when he consid'' in his 
department, y"^ Treasury, a peculiar measure to be ne- 
cessary, & that was oppo.scd ; & y* gentleman who had 
y® conduct of y® King’s affairs in the House of Commons, 
& was supposed to bring the party of the e‘ over, had de- 
clared y‘ he would openly o[)i)osc it. And all this, after 
it had app'* from M®. Mart in’s j)aj)er that more than 
£500,000, beyond the one million, was necessary. 

“ His lordship replied that Hr. Gr.’s* ojiposing in the 
house would not have happeiu'd ; & that as to Martin, 
he had been mistaken, & omitted several sums of w*'' v“ 
Treasury might avail themselves. That it now aj)])eared 
the Treasury had money enough to go on very well. 

“ I said 1 was very glad of it, & sujipo.scd in y* ease y® 
Parliament w‘‘ not meet till y® usual time. I'o w'*' he 
answered y‘ it would not. 

“ Lord B. then said that he was sorry that the i). of 
N. had not thought it ])roper for his situation to accept 
the King’s grace in what he had proposed to him at 
quitting. 

“ That if he sho'* at any time think any office pioper 
for his rank & age, y King w‘‘ most readily confer it; & 
it m'' give him ( Lord B.) the greatiJ.st satisfaction. 

“ Thf t i:i respect of y® D. of N.’s friends, he had 
• Mr, Grenville’s 
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never introd** any hostility ags‘ any of them ; y‘ he had 
carefully sought y“ out in y® Treasury, &e., to protect 
them. 

“ I replied that to all this I could say nothing in par- 
ticular. He replied hy saying, he did not desire or ex- 
pect an answer. 

“ I then went on, — y* thus far I e'^ answer upon 
general knowledge ; y‘ y" D. of N. was perfectly easy as 
to himself; pleased with his retreat, & never more happy, 
'riiat he laid his whole weight u|)on y" concern of y® 
public only. 'Phat he & his friends adhered to the two 
grand points, uj)on w''' the great difference had broke 
out, y® supi)ort of y® flerman war, & y® presta-ving y® eon- 
nection with y® King of Prussia, united as he is with the 
Empca’oi' of Kussia, & England’s avaiP itself of both 
those powers, in war & in peace. That- the way to satisfy 
liis (Irace wo'' be to satisty him upon those material points. 

“ My Lord B. said that one thing which made him 
wish to obtain a gimcral peace; with Fiance & S])ain at 
the same ])criod, was to avoid y® (listinguishing between 
y' ])arts of y® war, about which people were so nxuch 
m'o ided. 

‘•I told liiin that notliing else w'' give satisfaction to 
y nation, & make y® King’s (Governin' easy. Y' other- 
vise a nominal peace willi France might be held out; but 
a cont'-acted wai-, whether hy striking off the German 
part, or by' makiiyg peace with France only, & continu- 
ing the war with Sp-ain, w* leave y® nation still in hot 
water, create strong jealousy & j)ersuasion y' France eoi- 
hisively assisted Spain ; & continue nearly y® same 
burdens. 

“ He then talked of y® mischiefs of those sudden 
lises & falls of y® funds, & so our conversation ended.”* 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wirapole. 
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Soon after this, the Earl of Hardwieke went down to 
Wimpole, where he remained during the vacation. 

An anecdote respecting Lord Bute and a celebrated 
foreign personage is related by Dr. Birch in one of his 
letters to Lord Royston, written about this time. 

“ Rousseau, the citizen of Geneva, has a cousin of his own name in 
London, book-keej)er to two French merchants. This latter Rousseau, 
about a month since, being sent for to Lord R. by a gentleman who 
came in his lordsbi|)'s chariot, was asked ]>articularly by his lordslnp 
concerning his cousin the writer, and desired to write to him and assure 
him that if he would come to England, he should be very well received 
here.”* 

Lord Bute was now becoming extremely iinpojiular 
with tlie English j)eople. He neither eornniandt'd their 
admiration by any superior genius, like Mr. Pitt , nor did 
he engage their affections by that affable and courteous 
demeanour which the Duke of Newcastle was accustomed 
to assume ; hut his manners were cold and formal, and 
his disposition was imperious ; while his supposed ])re(li- 
lection for arbitrary jtower, and his known attachment to 
his own countrymen, wlio were presumed to he the 
abettors of it, exposed him to the most violent abuse. 

Dr. Birch wrote to Lord Roystoii, tluring August, 

‘‘If one may estimate the extent of Lord Rate’s interest in the nation 
from an incident which happened at Guildford, it will not appear very 
great. At a meeting there, of gentlemen of tin? eoiinty, his lordship’s 
health being proposed, was refused by a considerable majority of thoni, 
who immediately upon the mentioning of the toast, began to talk to one 
another. The relator ha.>> eid rged uj)on tins story, and added tliat tin" 
majority^ no less than !)0 out of tlU having rose up at tJie proposal ot 
the toast, the chairman desired the proposer of it, who is said to have 
been Webb, to acquaint the great man with what had passed on that 
occasion.” t 


I'he unpopularity of the premier seemed, liowevcr, to 

• Hardwieke MSS., Wimpole. t Ibid. 
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be rapidly on the increase, according to the account in 
the next letter from Dr. Birch, written on the 13th of 
November. 

** Lord Bute’s reception in the city, in his passage to Guildhall, on 
Tuesday, was such that it would have hceu much more prudent for liirii 
to have sjiared his visit, and he seems to have been deceived by his 
ilivtterers into an opinion that he is much less unpopular than he has 
now reason to think he is. As soon as it was known who he was, he 
was entertained with a general hiss, and, if some accounts are true, his 
chariot was pelted, on each side of which tlic two famous bruisers, 
Broughton and Levenson, are reported, though I can scarce credit it, 
to have walked for Ids jirotection ; a circumstance that would rather 
expose him to insult. It is certain that in the hall his reception was 
somewhat mortifying, scarce any person associating with him, so that 
he sat alone in a corner of the council chamber for a considerable time, 
with all the appearance of gloom and confusion. In short the whole 
dinner passc'd with much less cheerfulness than had been known on 
such a solemnity.” * 

The same agreeable writer, in this letter, narrates also 
the following : — 

“ Ilis iSlajesty is extremely busy in a course of experimental philo- 
sojdiy, but I doubt whether under flie direction of any real ])hilosopher. 
And Air. Chanij)ion, a famous writing-master, has been lately taken out 
1’ his business of teaching to transcribe in a line hand the discourses 
Irawii for the royal use on the several branches of philoso[)hy. This 
'.liter fact was told me hy a friend of Mr. Ghamjiion, whose new em- 
ployment w\as called by his friend, wrllutcf oMt thr Kuuf s exercises ; 
biid he was in lLO])es of procuring it to be turned into a patent 
];hice.” 

Another great literary genius, who was an inhabitant 
of this eountry, at this time reeeived eneouvagenient 
li’om fjord Bute, and to w liieh allusion is also made hy 
Dr. Birch in a letter to Lord Royston. 

“ Sam. Johnson’s hecoming a pensioner has occasioned his dic- 
tionary to be consulted on the word pension, which is thus defined — 
‘ An allowance made to any one without an cfpdvalciit. In England it 

* Hardwicke MSS., V\ iinpole. 
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is generally imclerstood to mean pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country.’ I do not know whether the acceptance of his pension 
obliges him to any oath to the government. If he now takes one 
oath, I am at a loss what to determine about his sincerity.” * 

The matter here alluded to is thus described iu 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

“ llis ])roscnt Alajesty's education in this country, as well as his 
taste and beneficence, prompted him to be the patron of science and the 
arts ; and early this year, Johnson having been represented to him as a 
very learned and good man, without any certain provision, llis Alajesty 
was pleased to grant him a pension of three hundred pounds a year. 
The Earl of Bute, who was then prime minister, had the honour to 
announce this instance of his sovereign's bounty, concerning which many 
and various stories, all eipially erroneous, have l)i‘en propagateil ; 
maliciously representing it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his 
avowed principles, and become the tool of a govc-rmnent whicdi he litdd 
to be founded in usurpation. I have taken care to have it in my 
power to refute them from tln‘ most autluMitic* information. Lord Buie 
told me that Mr. Wedderburne, now Lonl Loughborough, was the jum- 
son who first mentioned tliis subject to him. Lord rA)ugbborougli told 
me that the pension was granted to Johnson solely as the reward of 
his literary merit, without any stijmlntion wliatever, or even tiu'it imdei- 
standing tliat he should write for tlie administration. llis lordship 
added that he was confident tlie political tracts which Johnson after- 
wards did write, as they were entirely consonant with his own opinions, 
would have been written by him, thougli no pension had hecn granted 
to him.” 

1 lie suspicion that Johnson entertainet] strong Jacobite 
opinions, is what is hinted at by J)r. llii-ch. 

The question which would he here raised is, perluqis, 
not so much whetJicr Johnson was undeserving ot <i 
pension, as whether the former government, of which Lord 
liardwicke had been a leading member, was not censur- 
able for not having before bestowed this reward on a man 
of llis merit and fame. But the actual positive claim 
of Johnson to this distinction might, after all, be very 

* liardwicke MSS., Wiin])olc. 
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doubtful if strictly examined, or if tested by the inquiry 
wbat sacrifices he had made for his country, or what ser- 
vices he had rendered to mankind ? It is also undcniahle 
that many persons, far more nuu’itorious, had not been 
so well treated as he was, but of whose neglect no com- 
plaints have ever hcen made. Many, too, of more 
original genius, and whose labours have been more di- 
rectly and extensively beneficial to their fellow-creatures, 
have not been thus ro(|uitcd. In Johnson’s case, it is, 
after all, more than probable that the pension w^as really 
given, not for benefits conferred and to be conferi’ed on 
the public, but for services rendered to that vciy small 
portion of them comprised by Ilis Majesty’s ministers. 
’I’he literai’y efforts appear rather to have been the excuse 
I’or, than the cause of this mark of favour. 

Johnson’s grand literary work at this time was his Eng- 
lish Dictionary ; a performance of unquestionably great 
value to the public, and evincing great industry in the 
compiler. But it was an undertaking rather of time and 
trouble than of genius and skill, and as such was con- 
tracted and |)aid foi'. If considered as a man of great 
ntelleetual vigour, who had largely devoted his power’s 
tor the henefit and improvement of mankind, it must 
Ih> remarked, that ])erhaps hardly any man ever had 
''0 little love for truth, or so little fear of error, as 
tohnson had. He appears to have scattered, with the 
utmost indifference, both good and had seed around, 
in the o{)inions which in his conversations he dis- 
seminated, merely as the Ixitter opportunity for display 
induced him to act ; and he seemed utterly careless, as 
‘■egar^cd the sentiments he put forth, of instilling right 
or inculcating wrong. Ilis tenets he adopted, not for 
the sake of truth, but for the sake of argument. He 
spoilt many a sound opinion soleb' for (he sport of doing 
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SO. Surely a man deserves not a pension for the pos- 
session of powers which he only prostitutes. 

It may be doubted whether Bolingbroke, or even Vol- 
taire, did more to endanger truth, or to propagate error, 
than this great, avowed, and eventually pensioned cham- 
pion of religion and virtue. As an intellectual gossip it 
was that he w^as mainly remarkable ; and it is as a giant 
gossip that, in the present day, he is most remembered. 
With all Ins powers of intellect, vast as they unquestion- 
ably were, wdiat new principle in morals, or in physics, 
did he originate? What improvement among mankind 
did he aim at effecting? Nay more, wdiat single truth 
did he ever enunciate ? What one great error was he 
the means of extirpating? What grand literary monu- 
ment of a mind so prodigious has he left behind ? 

Johnson was probably not very lightly indebted, cither 
for contcnqioraneous or posthumous fame, to the striking 
eccentricities by which he was distinguished. These 
served, among ordinary observers, as much to point out 
the man, and to eharacteri/e him as distinct from all the 
rest of Iiis species, as his lofty endowments and superior 
wisdom did among the fewv who could ajipreciatc him for 
these. While his higher qualities obtained for him their 
applause, his more obvious jieeiiliarities made him re- 
markable to the multitude ; and it is, accordingly, by the 
latter that he is cliiefly remembered, and the idea of 
which in the mind’s eye is ever forcibly depicted on the 
mention of his name. 

Accoixlingto Boswell, Johnson had at one time a fancy 
for following Lord llardwicke’s profession, and of de- 
voting himself also to politics. Ills legal arguments, 
which he dictated to Boswell for certain occasions, 
and whieh arc al' based on the first principles of law, 
arc some of them /cry admirable and masterly, and 
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well worthy of the attention of the student ; though it 
may be doubtful whether for the ordinary duties of the 
profession he was well adapted. As a judge, his deci- 
sions would probably have been generally partial and 
deficient in comprehensiveness ; and always in peril of 
being prejudiced on one side or the other. In political 
cases, he would have been a most hazardous authority 
to have placed on the bench ; and, on all occasions, his 
violent temper and domineering (lis[)osition must have 
rendered him ol)noxious, both as an advocate and an 
administrator of justice. 

Nor was he better ([ualified for the House of Commons 
than for the law courts. On some great subjects, he 
would have produced a mightily etlbetivo set speech. 
In general debate, he would have been like an elephant 
in the battle-field. His power was enormous, but his 
mind was too undiscijdincd, and, as it were, too un- 
wieldy for exertion; and, when assailed and irritated, his 
violence would have been ungovernable, and as dangerous 
it* his friends as to his foes. 

The following passing notice of the great literary 
l<'viathau occurs in some of the correspondence already 
i[uote(l from, between Dr. Birch and the Yorkes. 

“Sam. JolinscMj is in treaty with eertain booksellers to supply three 
jiiipers a week, in the nature ot* essays like the Rambler, at the unusual 
late, it the fact he true, of three p:uineas a paper. But 1 cpiestion 
whether if even the temptation of so hheral a reward will awaken him 
trom his natural indolence ; for while tlie Rambler, which came out but 
twice a week, was publishing, the proprietor of it, fave, told me that 
the copy was seldom sent to the press till late in the night before the 
day of publication.”* 


The Dnke of Newcastle, on his retirement from office, 
did not join the ranks of the opposition. He even 
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evinced to his friend Lord Barrington an inclination to 
accept the Privy Seal, if Lord Hardwicke should he 
made at the same time President of the Council. A 
hint of this was conveyed to Lord Bute, who, thougli 
he appeared pleased at the proposal, deferred moving in 
it until it was too late. 

During the montli of August Lord Halifax called on 
the Duke of Newcastle at Claremont, invdting him and 
Lord Hardwicke to a council, at which the ipicstion of 
])eaee or war was to be decided. His Majesty promising 
to be guided entirely by their advice, and offering any 
employments they should choose for themselves and 
their friends, the Treasury excepted.* The proposal 
was, however, rejected, owing to some arrangements 
that had been entered into by tb'.' Duke of Newc-astle. 

1'lic final retirement of tbe Earl of Hardwicbe from 
the duties and cares of public life was tbereforc now 
complete. He had held otiicc under the Crown for an 
uninterrupted jteriod of above forty-two years, from 
his first ap|)ointmcnt as Solicitor-Ceneral in the month 
of March, 1720, wbicb he filled for about four years. 
Alore than eight years he had been Attorney-Ceueral ; 
for thi’ee years and a half he was Chief .Justice of Eng- 
land ; for nearly twenty yeai's I And I ligli Cbaneellor ; and 
during the last six years he bad assisted at council deli- 
berations, though without any particular place in the 
cabinet. He served tlu-ee successive sovereigns ; and bis 
influence, both in the ministry and in the Mouse of Lords, 
those who at once regrettixl and endeavoured to undei - 
rate it, acknowledge to nave been almost j)aramoimt. 
He relinquished oflice at last, not only voluntarily, but 
against the wishes both of his King and bis col- 
lefigues ; and, in the face of renewed ofters for his rc- 
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turn to power, he eontinued to prefer an honourable and 
peaceful retirement, as more suitable at once to his years 
and his condition. Every ambitious hope must long 
ago have been gratified to the utmost ; and the highest 
aspirations of his most ardent dreams of youth must 
ci‘e this have been forgotten in the reality of their fulfil- 
ment. 
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Lord Hardwickk’s enjoyment ofliis retirement atAVim- 
pole was agreeably diversified by the arrival of the news of 
an occurreiicc of gi*eat national im])ortanee, wliieli took 
place on the morning of I'hursday, the 12th of August, 
at about half-past sc‘ven, and whicli was communicated 
to the ex -Chancellor in a letter from his lU'phew, Mr. 
Hugh Valence Joiu's. This was the hirth of a Prince, 
who afterwards reigiUMl over this nation as King George 
the Fourth. Dr. Birch also wrote on the same occasion 
to lx)rd Iloyston, and his U'tter contains all tlie j)ai*li- 
culars of this fortunate event. 

“The happy delivery of lli(‘ (Jneei), with the liirth of a Prince, is 
an event whicli I nmst conjrratulate your lordshij) upon liefore 1 ju’o- 
ceed to any other sulijeet. (.)i AVedne^day night the ({uppii did not 
return from lier house to St. James's till near twelve o’clock. She had 
not been above an hour in bed before she began to feel pains, which 
occasioned the great oflicers of state to he sent for. Till four her 
jiains were not very violi ut, aiul about a quarter after seven she was 
delivered, which was made juihlic by the Tower guns, on the wharf aiul 
round the ramparts, at a quarter after nine. Dtiring the drawing-room 
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hours of that day, those who eaine to (3onrt were permitted to see the . 
young Prince, and entertained with candle and cake.”* 

The Afchbisliop of Canterbury was in the same room 
with the Queen, and the other peers were in the one 
adjoining, with the door opening into the Queen’s apart- 
ment. The person that waited on the King with the 
news of Her Majesty being delivered of a prince, I’eceived 
a present of a .£500 bank bill. 

Whilst the guns were tiring in celebration of this 
joyful occasion, the Sjianish treasure, which had been 
caj)turcd in. the llermione, moved in a stately proee.s.sion 
of artillery waggons, decorated with tlags, and escorted 
by cavalry, before 8t. .James’s Palace, where the King 
and the assembled nobility stood at tbe windows, and 
joined heartily in (he acclamations of tlu^ people. 

On th(^ 8th of September, being the anniversary of 
the mariMagc of his royal parents, the young Prince was 
(■hristened by the name of Ceorge Augustus Frederick, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury otliciating on this occa- 
sion ; and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
His Serene Highness the reigning Duke of iMecklenburg 
Strelitz, and Her Royal Highness tlie Princess Dowager 
of Wales, being the sponsois. 

Of the cheipieri'd and somewliat clouded, though 
not inglorious career of this future sovereign, it 
Itt'comes not here to sav more, than passingly to remark 
hat fair justice has lu'ver bc('n done to a character 
adorned with manv gri'ut and good and noble qualities, 
and exalted by tlu' possession of mental powers and 
ondownients, and a spirit of geneiosity and muniiiccnce, 
which wei’e calculated to confei' lustre on his reign. And 
that for ('ven his failings, grievous as they were, must be 
allowed great palliations, from the unfortunate education 

• Hanhvirke MSS., Wimpole. 
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which he received, and still more from the existence of 
the unnatural and demoralizing- law — the Royal Mar- 
riage Act — to which he was in reality a victim ; and it 
cannot be denied that, owing to his personal unpopu- 
larity, transgressions of which he was guilty w'ere visited 
on him in a very different way to what the same cn-ors 
have heen dealt with in other public men, who had not 
the excuse that he had for his misdeeds. Regarding 
him in a public capacity, apart from those vices by 
which the private characters of so many distinguished 
public and popular men too have been ovei’clouded, it 
is impossible to deny that he possessed, in many and 
most important respects, the highest attributes of a 
great sovereign, in all that concerns the leading intcrcsls 
of his peot)le. Art, science-, learning, the ])ros|)erity 
and glory of the nation, the exti-nsion of her charities, 
and the pi-omotion of her power and wealth, wei-e all 
supported, not only by his influence and interest, but 
many of them mainly by his j)ersonal bounty. The 
i-ichest j)ortion of our national library was his free gift 
to his people. The choicest gems of our public gal- 
leries were private sacrifices, made by his generosity for 
the gratification of his subjects, and were the selections 
of his ex(iuisite taste. Our fine.st collection of anticiue 
sculpture — the Elgin mai-bles — would nev(‘r have adorned 
this country but for his personal intcrfla-enec and in- 
fluence. Our most munificent hospitals were rai.<ed on 
land which was given by him. And the capital owes 
more of its magnificence, and s])h-ndour, and glory, to 
him than to any single mind or man. 

And if this hing is justly open to censtire beyond other 
kings ffi- his extravagance, yet all that he expended was 
diffused among his ow n subjects ; and he w'as, moreover, 
honourably di.stinguish^d from those with w-hom he has 
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been contrasted, by voluntarily relinquishing, when he 
could ill afford to do so, a large portion of his annual 
income immediately that the exigencies of his country 
demanded it. 

A sovereign so endowed and acting tlius, however great 
might ho his failings, or however lamentable the errors into 
which he fell, could not be altogether the I’ockless, profli- 
gate being that he has been described. His frailties and 
vices, wliicli so disfigured his whole career, all must 
(l(!plorc. But, on the other hand, — for his enlightened 
policy as a ruler, for his munificence astlie head of a great 
nation, for his patriotism in many respects as a King of 
(heat Britain, — justice equally demands that he should 
receive his due share of applause. 

Mr. Symmer, in a letter to Mr. Mitchell, says of the 
infant prince : — 

“ He is 11 cbarining little creature. Mrs. Syiniiier and T, along with 
some other conijiany, Iniil the honour and pleasure of seeing him to-day. 
Sure, if ever the hirth of a prince w«as usluu-ed in with favourable 
omens, his is. He is horn at a time when the glory of the British arms 
is at a higher pitch than ever it was known to he before, lie had not 
lieen (‘Oine hit<; the world above an hour when near a million of treasure 
tMkeii from tie* enemy, passed in a procession of twenty loaded waggons 
» 3 *iore his window. And before he was six days old, an account comes 
> i’ one of the most important victories that has been obtained during 
the war, — that of the llavanuah.”* 

Lord llardwieke, however, to whom the Inustle and ex- 
itement of the great world formed now no attraction, still 
remained at Wimpole, where his son Charles Vorko, and 
afterwards his friend Lord Lyttelton, paid him a visit. An 
account of a very important conversation that Lord Hard- 
wieke had had with his noble guest, is detailed in the 
following letter from the ex-dianeellor to Mr. C. Yorke, 
which was written from Winqmle, on the 21st of August : 


KHis’s Oiig. Lexers. 
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“ Lord Lyttelton made me a visit on Thursday night, 
& staid till just now, wlion he departed with Wray for his 
eompanion, in his post-chaise. Being now to re-dispatch 
a messenger to the Duke of Newcastle, I take this oppor- 
tunity to acquaint you that his lordship said a great deal 
relating to yourself, very friendly you may be sure. That 
before he went last to Haglcy, his friend Lord Egremont 
had said much to him on your subject. That Lord Cluin- 
ccllor had com 2 )lained to him of his health, & that he 
could not go on in his office. That he wished the King 
& his serv'* would be thiidving of a ])roper successor, 
&c. That on this occasion His Majesty had mentioned 
you, & that you stood high in his opinion. Lord Lyttelton 
asked his lordship how' Lord Mansfield stood in that re- 
spect, to which Lord Egremont bad answered that the 
King was offended with him for so frecpiently declining 
to give his o])inion in council, ))articularly at the la.st 
meeting at Lord Piesident’s, at which the Duke of Devon., 
Duke of Newcastle, & I, were present. 1 understood that 
this was thrown out as a lure to me, being of so great 
consequence to my family. I treated it .siiperticially, but 
decently & civilly, & said nothing bad been said about it 
to me. As it fidls in, in some measme;, with what Mr. 
Woodcock said to you, 1 thought it right to apj)rizc you 
of it, & to repeat to you that 1 think it nee(!ssary that 
you sho'' not neglect to se(“ l^m'd Bute & Lord Egremont 
as soon as you can. Von should visit them both. Lord 
Lyttelton said a good deal more, w hich I have not time 
to Avritc ; but I wish you could make him a visit to-mor- 
row' (Sunday), &, without your putting him upon it, I 
suppo.se ho. will tell you. Don’t say that you have heard 
from me, or that I have writ to the Duke of Newcastle. 
I have done so at large, & would have you ask to see 
my lettcL, v'’’ con aius all I have heard, or that occurs 
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to me on public affairs ; but I have not said anything to 
his grace of what Lord Lyttelton said about you, & leave 
it to you to tell my lord duke or not, as you think proper. 

“ Lord Lyttelton talked of making a visit at Clare- 
mont on Monday, but you will know the time more 
certainly from himself. 1 think it would he best that 
you should not fall in with his lordship there, for it would 
be an interruption to, or constraint uj)oii your conversa- 
tion. But you must not delay that visit. 

“ 1 thank you for your company here, which gave me 
so much jjleasure that 1 wish for it again. I desire you 
will give my love and blessing to my dear little grandson, 
whom I hope you found perfectly well.”* 

In a letter to Lord Iloyston, written about a week after 
the above. Lord Ilardwieke gives some further account 
of his conversations with Lord Lyttelton, in matters which 
immediately concerned the ex-Chancellor. 

“ Your friend Loi'd Lyttelton came hither full fraught 
with the peace being made, which he had both from 
Lord Egremont & Lord Bute ; & loaded with compli- 
ments I'rom both those noble lords to me, and wishes 
lor mv return to the King’s Councils and service ; with- 
out having at all ex|)lained to him how I came to he out 
of the former. I found also that they had (perhaps I 
should rather say the. former had) thittcrcd his lordship 
with the hopes of doing .something handsome for him, 
tho’ without articulating anything. My lord professed 
that he would accept nothing of that nature without my 
consent, because he would not engage with any sett of 
peo[)lc, whereby he might have the chaiu'c of ditfering 
from me ; and this seemed to he the [)oint of his errand. 
You will easily guess what answer 1 madc.”t 

• Ilardwieke MSS., Wiinixiii*. + ll)id. 
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Mr. Charles Yorkc wi’ote to Lord Hardwicke on the 
3rd of September, and gave him an aeeount of all that 
he had done in accordance with his instructions, and of 
the result of the proposed interview with Lord Lyttelton, 
and also of his conferences with Lord Bute and the Duke 
of Newcastle, during which Mr. Yorke explained, witli 
great ability, his own sentiments on the iircsent condi- 
tion of the country. Several allusions to Lord Hard- 
wickc, highly flatteritig to him, were made by the noble- 
men in question on these occasions. 

“ The matter of your loi’dship’s kind letter by the 
messenger did not surjirizc me. It coincided not only 
with what Woodcock said, but with L'' President’s ran- 
dom talk to me at Easter, when 1 waited iqion him after 
the reports on the Irish bill. As 1 really laid no weight 
upon it in my own mind, I never mentioned it to your 
lordship, lest you should think I did. But he said 
much ; & when I treated it slightly, & that the King 
had choice of others, who were moic fit, he said that 
it could be given to iiohodii ct-sc, and that 1 iniiAt think 
of it. 

“ I waited on Lord Lyttelton, accord" to your lord- 
ship’s hint, last Sunday se’nnight, & found him alone. 
I afiected to call by accident, not knowing whether he 
was returned from AVimplc*, & to e.xpress my conccru 
that I could not wait on him there, as one of the party, 
lie soon entered into conv'crsation, & went thro’ all 
which lA Eg^ L‘* B.. & L'* Hal., had said of the peace, 
&c., before his going to W’imple. lie protest the highest 
obligations to your lordship, without whose generous 
friendship he should have fallen very low, especially fis 
the D. of N. never attempted to support him ; and 
instead of taking eff the proscviplion which had been set 
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ui)on him, only made use of it as a pretenee to do 
nothing for him. 

“When he entered on what I’elated to myself, he 
threw it out as a thing tit for me to know, & founded 
on facta, wliich miglit serve in some degree to give light 
to my coiuhiet, the King’s good opinion & inclination, 
his intention, (as L'* Eg*" had represented it,) to otter me 
the (ircat Seal, in ease of a vacancy ; & that about 
Whitsuntide, before L'' L. went last to Haglejj, Lord 
Kg"^ had spent three hours with him one evening, & 
talked very aerioa.s/i/ upon it. 1 asked whether anything 
had been said since his return. He answered. No; L’ 
Chancellor was better, & the conversation liad not been 
l aised again. I then told liim tliat 1 tliought it better to 
let it sleep, & particularly not to own to Tj'* Eg’', or to 
any other person, tliat he had spoke to me upon it ; and 
with that caution & restraint of secresy & honour, (which 
he promised), I would tell him wind: 1 thouglit of it. 

“ That if the })ro[)()sition was .scrioaa/t/ meant, it was 
founded on L*' Bute’s .sense of his own situation, as a 
Seotcliiaaa : hut I feared that thro’ the suj^posed weight 
of it \\itli vour lordship & your family, it might be 
i’icant, in some degree, as the price of hco im|)ossi- 
hirities ; oiie, that L* B. sluv' long continue where he is, 
S; the other, that the D. of N. sho‘‘ be content, without 
icturning to what he was. 

“As to i\\o Jirat, I said that in every country the 
I'cvenue, the huv, & the clergy governed the state, (the 
military did not, even in Krance, being fit only for a 
de )/iai)i ) ; & that if aM these civil branches of ad- 
ministration fell into Scofeh hands, it could not be 
tolci'ated ; that particularly, as to the revenue, Scotland 
was so easy in res[)ect to taxes, (the whole burden lying 
on England,) that an English House of Commons, who 
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were proud of their power & superioi'ity derived from 
wealth, would ill bear to sec the revenue conducted by 
the Scotch, whom they have been used to consider only 
as hands in the King’s jmrsc, & no real supports to his 
throne. That, besides tins, the whole interior & provin- 
ciul government depended much on the treasmy ; & the 
jealou-sy would soon rise, that great influence in elections 
wmuld be applied to support Seotehmen in English 
boroughs, w hich would extend the representation of that 
country beyond forty-live members ; at least, it would 
depend on the arbitrary di.^erel ion of a Scotch minister & 
favourite, whether that influence should be so applied 
or not. 

“ As to the weoju/, I thought that the D of N. was so 
averse to return into any office of nuav rank without 
power, that 1 doubted whetluT even your lordship's 
weight & jiersuasion could bring him to it ; especially as 
so many of his friends would think he lowered himself; 
tho’ some, for their own sakes, even at the ex|)ense of 
his credit, would like the colour & protection of his 
name, to be in humour with the court. 

“ J then said that if' the j)r()[)osition was not serion.'i, 
the meaning of it was only to induce nu' to lake a part in 
the Ho. of Com. with the new administration, i)articu- 
larly in supjiort of their peace, ^1: to make* use of any 
little credit, which your family might have with some of 
the D. of N.'s friends, to encourage others to act the 
like part. 

“I added, with respect to tiu' l/iiiip itself, that if' 1 
could su])posc the King would ever do me the honour 
hinted, J should not lx; afraid to accept it, tho’ I should 
think it too early, and in many respects not- eligible at 
this time. I eiu|uired how Mansfield stood, 
whether lu might not lie thought of. He answered, that 
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]/ M. would feel nothing personally as to me, because 
he would see that it was impossible for him to have the 
Great Seal, f'ebus in stantibus, Ifis lordship answered 
to a different ])oint from what I meant. I meant to 
draw from him what he did not mention of the King’s 
displeasure. For as to Lord M.’s feelings, they would 
be strong, but of no real (*onsequen(*e. Ills manner has 
been offensive & unpopular in WestnF Hall ; &, as S'’ 
Fr. Bacon says, pcrhajis I map improve^ whilst others 
arc at a stand. 

‘‘ Lord Lyttelton said, that if such an offer came, I 
could not with honour refuse it; that }np two unpos- 
sihilities were (*ertainly great dilliculties ; but as to the 
first, he thought li.’s })rudeiice with al)solute favour 
might weatlu'r the conjuncture; and as to tlie second, 
that the 1). of N. ought to reffeet, he never could be a 
ministc'r in power, as lu‘ had heen in the late reign ; & 
that it would he, above all, absurd for him to make him- 
self the instrunuMit of Mr. PitCs [)ower, which would 
he the consequemee of 0])position. 

“ \V(' parted on the strictest terms of caution. Upon 
the whole', 1 saw plainly that my friend had been moving, 
thro’ Fnite & If Fgremont, to ac(|uiro some considera- 
tion with the n('w minister, in which he had ho[)cd not 
to be (lisapj»rov(‘d by you,& perhaps to make some merit 
1o liimsell*, if he could give hopes of any impression u})on 
your lordship. 

“ Of this eonfereiu c I took not the least notice to the 
1). of N., judging it quite impi'oper ; nor shall to any 
[)ei'son living hut Royston & y' lordshi]). 

“ I did not see Lord Bute till jMonday last, by ap- 
pointment, at elevcm o’clock. To avoid })ersonal cold- 
ness, I began with telling lum that no occasion ot business 
having brought me to him before, I had not had an 

\ 2 
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opportunity of congratulating him on tlie honours which 
the King had conferred on him ; that I could not wait 
upon him at his levee, as others did, because the truth 
was, that in six years, since I was Sollicitor-Gencral, tho’ 
the D. of N had been twice in office, & hvice out of it, 
I had never atteifHcd him in that manner. Ifc said that 
was a trifle ; ho had had the honour of seeing others of 
my family, for whom he had a great regard, which was 
sufficient ; that the weight & labour of his office was too 
much for him, unexperienced as he was. 

“ I then went thro’ my business, about the plan for a 
board of ordnance in Ireland, in which I shewed him 
some, difficulties that pleased him, as they might put an 
end to it. lie studiously avoided mentioning the D. of 
N., or to say one word of his resignation, or your lord- 
ship not being summoned to council ; to ])revent ( 1 
believe) my opening upon those subjects. Of his own 
accord he entered at once upon the peace, & sui)|)osed, 
in general, that I know the terms ; that he had (k'sired 
1/ Ii)fltelton to acquaint L'‘ II., & that he ho[)('d it wo' 
be to your satisfaction, & a,gi-eeable to your ideas, wlien 
you attended the council. 

“ When I took leave, he desired that 

I would acquaint your lordshij), with the destination of 
the Dukes of N. & Bedford to be respcxdively at Dover ^ 
Calais, on the (ith Sepf. But as L'‘ Mayor had pub- 
lished it at the R. Exchange & Charing Cross, I was not 
impatient to have the honour of communicating tliat 
secret to your lordship. 

“ On Wednesday I went to Claremont, & returned 
yesterday morning, 'riie Duke of Newcastle received 
me very graciously, & shewed me the letters & narratives 
of ( onversations, which had past since I left your lord- 
ship. ! deterriii'cd to pu.sh his Grace a little beyond 
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the half words & hints of his letters, I presumed to 
ciKjuire what had passed with the D. of Cumberland, 
which I took notice was not stated upon paper. He 
began with flattering me that Ilis Royal Highness (from 
whom I never received any civility in my whole life) had 
spoke much of me, & of my reputation (as he was 
pleased to call it,) with the Whiggs in the House of 
Commons ; & that I had spoke my mind on several oc- 
casions of late years with more freedom & weight than 
any body ; that the Duke of C. was of opinion, tlie best 
plan of all would be that the D. of N. should go back to 
court, at the head of the Treasury, upon conditions ex- 
plained, leaving J^ord Bute there, as Groom of the Stole, 
oi* in some honourabh* station, if the King & his favourite 
could see the juaidenee of that measure for Lord Bute.” 

Mr. Yorke thus concluded his letter to Lord Hard- 
wicke : “ ■ 

“ 1 do not iiresume to troidfle your lordship with any 
observations. I really have no fixed opinion, & can have 
none. I write this stufl* to rid my mind of it for the 
vacation, to show your lordship how 1 mooted with 
i\\r. D. of i\. Before flu* Sc'ssion of Pai'liament I shall 
kiunv your judgm^ If it is a measure to resign, & I am 
to go ((d lal fs of Mr. Pitt, I shall incline strongly to 
ntteiid the bar no more, which 1 may }i(nv (juit, without 
loss of honour in tbo world, might perhaps attend 
luTcaftcM* with some profit, but more vexation. If 1 am 
to continue where 1 am, in this critical moment of my 
life, I am sure not to want your advice, & am most 
luippy in the prospect, su|)port, & consolation of it, to 
inform me how J inav tread with decency & honour upon 
the rotten ground of this administration.”* 

♦ Haulwick*' MSS,, Wimpole. 
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The Earl of Hardwickc, in a letter to his son, Lord 
Royston, written from Wimpole, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, thus describes Mr. Charles Yorke’s letter. 

Charles lias been better than ordinary, to take the 
trouble of giving us so full information of his various 
conferences with great men. I like his dispatch extremely, 
& think it contains many useful & material observations. 
He seems to have managed his ])art very well ; & as J 
expect tlie Duke of Newcastle to-morrow at dinner, I 
believe I shall ])roceed with him much on the same 
principles. 

“The only thing which I was surprized to read, is 
that he should have an idea of (luitting the bar, in case 
it should become pi’oper for him to resign the Attorney’s 
office. I have very little apjirehension of that event ; 
but in ease it should ha[)pen, I am of opinion that his 
quitting the bar would be ill-judged, as it would throw 
him out of a profession the most in(l(q)end(Mit of any in 
this country, & would lessen his own consideration & 
importance. But I shall write to him, as soon as I 
can.” 

On general and domestic aft’airs lAird llardwicke 
enters in tlic same letter. 

“ 1 received on Friday, by the ])ost, a very civil letter 
from my Lord Fgremont, acquaifiting uk' with the: states 
of the negotiation in g(‘neral only, & liow the two flukt'^ 
were to be exchanged. Only a little' more, than was writ 
to my Lord Alayor, & in his own hand. 1 have answ^ 
it as civilly, lint it will b(' time enough to shew you tliis 
correspondence when vve meet. The inference I inaki* 
from these civilities is that th(?se gentlemen are in some 
pit-a-pat about their peace, & are endeavouring to r’a(*- 
commode. 
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“ How long the D. of Newcastle will stay I know not, 
but fancy till Friday or Saturday next. If you should 
be unengaged, & any of the intermediate days would 
suit your convenience, his Grace woidd take it as a 
compliment, & you may h('. sure I should be much 
j)leased to see you here. Your own room will he ([uite 
at liberty, whether you come or not. It gives me great 
pleasure to tind you ^ J^ady Grey think of Wimple. 
Either of the days you mention will be (juite agreeable 
to me, & the earliest the most so. My most affectionate 
compf'" attend you both, & my dear pretty grand-dau‘‘% 
whose rooms ai*e in readiness i‘or them. I pray God send 
Charles & his boy a good deliverance. Jack answers for 
himself & his rih/’^ 

On the 9th of Sej)temher, Lord Hai*dwicke replied to 
Mr. Cliarb's Yorke’s letter in the following terms: — 

“ Ulntp/ey Tfturs(J(njy Sept. 9///, l/62.i' 

“ Dear Charles, — On Monday, in the forenoon, 
by brothei‘\s messenger, f received your very material & 
informing flespateh of the 3'‘ inslant. I thank you for 
it, as it gives me a very full & clear account of your con- 
versations with tlu’ce great men, eontains your own 
answers and observations, w*’* I think very prudent & 
able. 1 agree with every part of them except one, on 
vy‘’‘ I shall tell you my thoughts before I eonelude this 
letter. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle arrived here, with my cousin 
Jones, on Tuesday, about half an hour [)ast two, from 
N. Mims. His (jlrace has been in very good huinour, 
a])peared to be inueh phrased ever siiu‘e. lie has been 
very full of eonvi'rsation & speculation (as you will 
easily imagine), & 1 have fram'd my discourse to him 

Hardwicke MSS,, Wi»npole. 
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entirely upon the plan of your letter, without deviating 
from it in any one instance ; & yet without letting sli]) 
the least hint or circumstance, that cou^ discover that I 
had received any intelligence, or even heard, from you ; 
who are noted for a bad correspondent. 

“ As his Grace will leave me to-morrow, &, as Jones 
tells me, intends to dine at Kenwood in his way, I put 
this letter into your cousin’s hands to convey to you, 
witliout any body else knowing that I write to you. To 
give you a detail of so many, & such (piidnuncs, you 
know to be impossible ; but I will endeavour to relate 
the material parts, & the result. 

‘‘I laid it down as a thing beyond doubt, & brought 
the D. of X. to agree in it very ex|)lieitly, that no opposi*- 
tion coif* be formed, with any jirohabit' hopes of succ^c'ss, 
without joining Mr. Pitt in it ; of whose disposition lu' 
positively deelaiod he knew nothing. 

“That there is no great ground at jiresent for any 
public parliamentary ojiposition from measures, excej)t 
such as may arise from objections to the conditions of 
peace ; for that the unpo])ularity of the Scotclniuni eo* 
not in form be takeai up in l^irlianf, ’till it broke out, & 
was exemplified, in matiTial instaneivs of conduct which 
were not yc't rij)ene(l. That tliere woif* be a difliculty 
u))on tl)e D. of X. his friiauls in shaping their opposi- 
tion upon the conditions of peace lit* made) 

“ From hence you may conclude it is scarce prol)al)li‘ 
that you will be ])ut undei* tlui dilHcultv you a|)i)rc‘luMnl 
about ^ this brings me to tlui only |)oi{if 

*'in wdiich i differ from you. 1 mean yom‘ idea of (piitting 
the bar, in casi* you sho'' think tit to (juit your office, 
which last 1 do by no means foresee. But, if it sho'* so 
happen, my o|>inion, u])on consideration, is that it won* 
be unad' ischk , ir tljc highest d(*grec, for you to lea\c 
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the bar. It will be giving up the most independent, & I 
think the most advantageous profession in England, 
Avith* any occasion ; for you wou‘* not find your profits 
much lessened by the loss of your office ; but you wou'' 
find your own consideration & im})ortancc much dimi- 
nished by the loss of your profession. My L'’ Granville 
Aised to say, that the first man at the bar in opposition 
was e(}ual to the first man ujton the bench. I don’t 
cany it so far; hut I really think that the first man at 
the bar in opposition, is, catcris jxirihu-s, equal to the 
first man at the bar in place. And I always thought so. 
^’ou have now my sincere opinion on this point. 

“ I shou'‘ have told you that tlu* King ordered the D. 
of N. to give me his c<)mplim^ & to ae([uaint me what 
llis Majesty had told his Grace about the terms of peace. 
’l\) this I have refurned a very dutiful & rcs])ectful 
gi'neral answer. 1 had also, by the last Friday’s post, a 
\erv obliging letter fi'om my Lord Flgremont, informing 
me of t he general state of the nc<j;ociafion, a little more 
full & particular than that to mv Lord Mayor (the Ex- 
change or Charing Cross, as you call it), to which I 
have returned an answer ecpially complaisant, & taken 
1 lie o()port unity to desire his loi’dshi]) to lay me at llis 
.Majesly’s feet with dutiful congratulations on the birth 
of his son the Queen’s safe I’.elivery ; & excusing my 
not coming to town on the occasion, by the two last 
jouriH'ys which I made having brought on fits of my 
bilious eh()li(;, 

“1 come now to another subject, more interesting to 
you & me than anv jiarl of the former, except so far as 
our count rv is coneerned in it ; 1 nu'aii the inoculation 
of my dear grandson. I think you have pitched upon a 
light age & a right .season, & make no doubt hut all 
prop('r eari' will he taken ai'out tiu state' of his blood 
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propc'r medicinal preparation. Tho’ T don’t exactly know 
your time, I suppose it will be within the month of 
September. The moments, in the meantime, are very 
anxious ; & 1 heartily pray God to gi-ant success to the 
means ; to carry him safe thro’ ; & to preseiwe him from 
every evil consccpicnce. If, in the meantime, you shou'' 
have a da)' or two to sjiare, as you liad for Wrest, it 
wou*' he very kind to let us see you lierc ; & then 1 may 
possibly he able to recollect some more particulars rela- 
tive to the subject of the former part of this letter, tho’ 
I am sure ymu have the substance very coircctly. 

“ P.S. 8 at night. 

“ Since what I wrote before, your hrotlier came in 
fi’om Wrest, to whom I have shewn what 1 Inuc writ, & 
he approves it. Since liis arrival we had only a hash of 
what has passed before with me, & I foresee that will he 
all we shall have. Ilis visit is to the D. of N., who is 
much ])leased with it. We don’t much like what is 
hitherto come from the Havana. Kveryhody joins in 
the kindest conijilinients to you, & 1 am, 

“ Dear Charles, 

“ Your most afl'eetionatc father, 

“ 1 I.VROWKKK.” 

Lord Ilardwieke continued at Wimpole, where the 
ditterent inemhca's of his family, and sevei'al fricaids, paid 
him visits during the autumn of this year. ’Lhe Duke 
of Newcastle wrote to him on tin* subject of |)olitical 
affairs, ot whose letter Lord Ilardwieke gives an aeeouni 
mfo Lord Royston with hi.i sentiuKuits on the matters eon- 
tained in it, in a letter to him, which hears date the 20lh 
of Scjd.einher. 

“ f had a letter from the 1). of New’castle, which brought 

the inck/-et; from oor Ht other Kniffhl. As it came hv 
♦ 
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the post, you may be sure it cont'^ no anecdotes, not^vitll- 
staiiding which I would send it, hut that I must answer 
it to-morrow. He tells me the clamour ag"^ the peace 
continues as high as ever, the rather as there is a notion 
that Spain will not come in, & that the whole will end 
at last in a sej)arate peace with France. His Grace seems 
to think that there is a disposition to recriminate, by 
falling upon the Treaty ofAix la Chapelle. 1 look upon 
that as the idlest of all things, consid" the length of time 
& the difFcu’cnce of circumstances, livery treaty of peace 
is either good or had, aceoriF to the events of the war 
that ])rec('ded it. Thei’cfore, tho’ 1 sealed the ratifica- 
tions of that treaty, I am (juite at ease about such an 
attack.”^ 

Lord Hardwieke was at this time in hopes of having 
another visit from Lord Roystou and his family, and 
tells him - - 

“ 1 am very hap])y in the expectation of seeing you 
all, & I hopi‘ prc'tty well, on Saturday or Monday next, 
the eai’lier tlu* hettei*. My presemt companions, who ai*e 
\ery good to me, but must l)e a little tiivd of a dull old 
iellow, are ravished with it.” 

The same letter alludes to a domestic incident, already 
referred to, about which thi' family were, at this time, 
i(‘eling a dee|) inteiwst. 

“ Cdiai'k's ac(juaini('d me with* his liaving innoculated 
his son, by tlu^ same post-dav on w‘'’^ it was performed, 
& I suppose the tinu' is now very near for the clft'cts to 
5‘pp^'‘^** As tiu' operation was over, I sent him my 
entire a])pi'ol)ation of it, & pray to (bod to grant a happy 
event.” 


Hurdwkkr MSS., WiinpoK'. 
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Mr. Charles Yorkc describes, in very chai’acteristic 
terms, in a letter to Loi’d Royston, the operation in 
question. 

“ This day I have inoculated my sweet little man. 
The child took it with great ease ; we found pretences to 
deceive him ; and with the circumstances of his health, 
the weather, &c. we hai'c the best jirospcct. I hope 
God will prosper the event.” * 

Mr. Yorkc mentions that he had met the Duke ot 
Newcastle at dinner at Lord xMansticld’s, and that his 
Grace had been much gratified with his visit to Wiinpole. 
The only interruption to his {ilcasure, on this occasion, 
was a slight accident which bcfel his friend and host, who 
unfortunately broke his shin while mounting a chair in 
the library, and which confined him for a few days to the 
house. Lord llardwickc thus addressed his son C'haik's, 
on the subject of the inoculation of his little boy : — 

“ I cannot begin with any other subject but that whioli 
is uppermost in my mind, thc iimoculation of my (h'ar 
little grandson Philly. Now the operation is performed, 
I ought in justice to tell you that 1 think you have done 
very right, & I pray most devoutly to God to prosper 
the means, & grant a hap[)y event. You have also the 
liest wishes, as well as respects, of your other friends 
here. J hope & believe the season is favourable; & the 
account you give of the state of the child’s heallli 

is a very hopeful circumstance I desire you 

will let me know, from time to time, how he goes on, f<)i' 
I am in a stati; of an.xiety. You are much in the right 
to think of calling in Sir Edward Wilmot at that time, 

1 hope you will adhei’c to it. 1 look upon his judgment 


ILirdwiche MSS., Wimpulc. 
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& abilities to be very good; & you will find bim the 
assistance of the sight & touch of some younger 
persons.” 

In another part he adds — 

“ Remember mo to Rhilly very kindly.” 

The gaieties at Wimpole, which were at tliis time 
going on. arc tlms described in the same epistle, with 
a humorous summons to his son to join them. 

“ Lord & Lady Parker, with Miss Heathcote, have 
invited themselves to dine lierc to-morrow ; & on Satur- 
day sev’night, or the Monday following, I expect your 
Ijrother & his family ft’om Wrest. As poor Philly’s 
situation will, I presume, hinder youi' taking any long 
journey, I will iiot despair of seeing you here once more 
after that, by Cod’s blessing, shall he well over. Indeed 
we shall want the Altonicii-Gciicral, for a prosecution is 
resolved upon against the Dean* for a libel upon Wimple, 
in a letter to Lord Iloyston. lie is turned satyrist, & 
s('ts up foi' another Dean Donne. Possibly he thinks 
that may help him forwards to S' Paul’s ; but I don’t 
Ixiiow that that is now the road. He has writ me a long 
alter in his defence ; hut, like most others who have a 
bad cause, has made his case the woi’se. It is intended 
to turn the c<))i;j;re.s.s into a special commission of oyer & 
lerininer upon him. You now see how much you will 
be wanted.”! 

Mr. Charles Yorke wrote as re(|uested to Lord Ilard- 
wic'ke, to inform him of th(' progress of his grandson, of 
whom he was able to report favounibly at length, though 
at first some alarm had been entertained. Lord Ilardwieke 

* Lord Hardwicke’a son, James Yorke, Dean of Lincoln, 
t Hardwickc MSS., Wimpole. 
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replied tlius to his son, on the 26th of September, to thank 
him for his last and satisfactoiy account : — 

“ This has made me perfectly hap])y, & I most 
devoutly return thanks to Providence for having? jiro- 
spered this interesting operation thus far, & most cordially 
congratulate you niion what I hope I may call the perfect 
recovery of the dear little hoys & the future ease you will 
probably receive from it. Pray' give mv kindest love & 
blessing to him.” 

Wimpole was still full of guests. Lord Ilardwiekc 
proceeds : — 

‘‘Your brother, Lady Grey, & the girls, came hither 
yesterday to tlinner. Tiny all desire me to add their 

sincere eongratidations to you Lady 

Margaret has announced that she & Sir Gilbert intend to 
be here on MVdiiesday evenini;’, & the Dean & Deaness I 
hope not long after, tho’ 1 do not exactly know (heir 
time. So you see all the plenipotentiariixs are assembling 
apace, and, as this ini|)oitaut & anxious alfair is now 1 
hope well over, 1 will live in expectation of seeing you 
here again for a few days befoi’c the vacation ends. You 
will be wanted ii'r the trial of tiu' hhcll, which must 
ju’oceed. 

“I did not know that Mr. Hogarth had done me the 
honour to introduce me into Ins jirhil, till y'cstenlay’s 
Norlh liriton made the discovery. It was below his 
fame in burlesijue, to borrow so low ic stale an imagiL 

“ I have a letter by this post from the Duke of New- 
castle. It contains nothing very interesting, execj)t the 
kind concern which la; expresses about my grandson, & 
that })<• wants much to scc' you at (-'laremont. 1 hojic 
you will go to him as soon as you can.”* 

H'dirdwickc MSS., Wirnpole. 
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The allusion to Hogarth’s print is explained by tlie 
following ])assage, in a letter from Lord Royston to Dr. 
Birch, written at this time ; — 

“ My eyes were not acute enough to make out the 
spider & cobwebs of Hogarth’s print. I hap])ened not 
to liavc it by me to compare with the i\ort/i Briton you 
sent me, & w*^'* is very smartly writ. 

“The original author of the simile is the great Mr. 
Fox, who, in one of the debates on the Marriage Bill, 
coniparod the Court of ('hancery & its proceedings to 
that nauseous insect.’’* 

The following is the circumstance here alluded to: — 

The Earl of Hardwicke and i\Ir. Fox, though in 
oflice together, seldom agn'ed in any measure, and 
not unfreqnently oj)|)osed each other’s ])ro])ositions. 
Lord Hardwicke had denounced a bill of Mr. Fox’s, 
in tlie upper house, with some acrimony. This brought 
on a sarcasm from Mr. Fox, who upon a ])rivate 
hill of Sir F. B. Delaval’s, enabling him to sell some 
(■.'fates for the payment of his debts, alluded very 
pointedly f o the Earl of Hardwicke. After speaking for 
-onie time on the bill, he exclaimed, " But where am I 
going':' [lerhaps 1 shall be told in anothei* place, that this 
!' a money it 11, and shall be contravened upon this 
eiotind. How it can be so, 1 know not ; but this I 
Know, that touch hut a cobweb of Westminster Hall, 
■nid the old .yi/dcr of the Inn' is out upon yon, with all 
his younger vermin at his heels.’’ ^ 

The Duke of Newcastle addressed tlie letter which 
tollows to the Earl of 1 laidwicke, giving an account ot 
Kii occurrence at court that had Just happened. 

* llanlwickc W i in pole. 
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‘'Claremont, Oct. 2^th, 1/62 * 

“ My dear TjORD, — Your lordship will be, I am sure, 
surprized at a very extraordinary event that happened 
this day. The Duke of Devonshire came to town tliis 
morning, & I was to meet him here at dinner. Ills 
Grace went to court as usual, & desired to speak to tlic 
King as usual also. 'I'hc /xtgc came out, & told the 
Duke of Devonshire, that the King ivould tiol .see hitn ; 
& ordered him, the page, to tell him .so. My lord Duke 
upon that desired the page to ask the King to whom llis 
Majesty pleased that he should deliver his staff. The 
King sent him word by the same page, that H. M. wotild 
.semi him hi.s orders. My lord Duke lias since delivered 
his staff, & key, to my Lord Kgremont, & goes to-morrow 
early to Chatsworth. He behaves in every respect like 
a great man, & honest one. as he is. 1 shall not I'cason 
upon this by letter. 1 hope you will he in town on 
Monday. 

“ I'A'er yours, 

“ I loLLES Newcastle. 

“ Lord Ilardwicke.” 

Loi'd llardwieke wiTit to Ijondon in the hegi 
of November, lie tells Lord Roystou, in a letter written 
to him from Wimpole just before his departure, that the 
Duke of Neweastle had done him the honour to invite 
himself to eat a boiled chicken in Grosvenor Square on 
the Wednesday following, and had |)ressed the ex-Chan- 
ccllor to fix Lord Roystou and tin' Attorney-General to 
'be of the party. Of politicd intelligence IajhI Ilardwicke 
states the following: — 

“ It is now discovered that both Mr. Grenville & Mr. 
Fox are put out of l^u liament by new places, the latter 
* Ilardwicke MSS., \Virn[)ole. 
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by his Irish reversion having fallen in. To this difficulty 
I see no solution but by an adjournment of both houses 
for a few days, after the King shall have met them for 
form, either in person or by eomrnission.” 

The next letter which we find from Lord ITardwieke to 
his eldest son is dated “ Gresvenor Square, November 
11th.” An anecdote respecting the Prime Minister is 
related here. 

“ 1 supjiose you have heard that Lord Bute was 
insulted at my Lord Mayor’s show, much hissed, & dirt 
thrown at his chariot, in w‘'‘ Sir Fra. Dashwood was 
with him. Ilis lordship came back from Guildhall in 
Loi’d Chancellor’s coacli.”* 

lie also states — 

” Lord Kimioid is come to town, outrageous about 
Ibis treatment of the D. of Devonshire, deternv' to 
(|uit, & T believe will go to-day or to-morrow for that 
puipose.” 

An allusion to an incident that strongly served to 
evince the [K)])ular feeling against Lord Bute, which was 
now beginning very deeicledly to manifest itself, was con- 
tained in the letter from Loixl ILiyston to Dr. Birch 
already quot<'d from. 

‘‘ Is it true, that Mrs. Pritchard was greatly applauded 
I lie oilier night, upon speaking a line ags' favourites in 
tlie “ Careless Husband?” If the audiences begin to be 

so much on the catch, Mr. G kf must be cautious 

what he acts. If it w'* net appear pedmitiek, I might 
remind you that Tully often mentions such circum- 
stances, w''‘ passed at the tlieatrcs, as indications of the 
temper of the people.” 

• Hardwicke MSS., Wiin]'ole. t Gj'rrick. 
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On the 9th of Novemhcr Horace Walpole wrote thus 
to Sir Horace Mann : — 

“ The Duke of Newcastle certainly — by certainly, I 
only mean to answer for his resolution at this instant — 
goes into o])j)Osition. Lord Hardwicke, it is said, will 
accompany him ; if he does, I shall not think Lord 
Bute’s game so sure— that is, I have no notion of 
Yorkes in ojijiosition without a moral assurance of 
success. If the »um Hardwicke comes out of the 
weather house, it will certainly be a stormy season.” 

Horace Walpole, in another h'tter, alluding to the 
Duke and Loi’d Hardwicke, — though he had affected to 
believe, and had asserted, that the latter was “ laughed 
at in the House of Lords,” — says, “I have so often 
seen unbounded subservience to these two men in the 
House of Lords.” 

Among Lord llardwieke’s papers is “an account, 
given by Mr. Wal])ole, of what ])asscd with Mr. Pitt, 
Novr 13tli, 1762,” in wliich it is stated that “Mr. Pitt 
entered into a long di.scourse of his conduct, at the 
latter end of his late Majesty’s reign, and dur^ his 
present Majesty’s, to the time of his resignation, when 
he was reduced to such a situation that, out-'J’oi'ied by 
Lord B., and out-W’liigged by the D. of N., he had 
nobody to converse with but the (derk of the Hou.se ol' 
Commons. 

“ That lately he hat' been ap[)lied to, by pci’sons o( 
high rank, to -concur with JAird B. for the jiublic good, 
with offers nineh above his de.scrts, and, therefore, he was 
ashamt d to mention them. 

“He told tliesc persons, Lord B. could never expect 
he would abett tuc transcendency of power his lordslnp 
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was arrived at, after what had passed between them 
upon that subject on the day of His Majesty’s accession 
to the throne, when, in a })rivate conversation with his 
lordship, Mr. Pitt told him — His advancement to the 
inanagcmcnt of tlie affairs of this country would not be 
for His Majesty’s service. 

“ Upon Lord IL taking the seals, Mr. Pitt having 
never seen Lord IL in private since the day above-men- 
tioned, his lordship came to acquaint Mr. Pitt with his 
promotion, & received flic same opinion as before, — That 
Mr. I^ift did not think it for His Majesty’s service. And 
tliat now his lordship was arrived at fulness of power, he 
coir^ not bear with the D. of Devonshire, but insulted 
the nohility, intimidated the gentry, & trampled on the 
people. He (Mr. Pitt) wou‘* never contrihute to tliat 
yoke Lord B. was laving on the neck of the nation. 

He said — If others had been as hrm as himself, 
ihiiigs woif‘ not have been brought to their present 
crisis; that he did not w(‘ll sec what was to be done; 
lliat the I), of N., 1). of D., Lord Hardwickc, had 
hcc'n so imieh disposed to a peace ; the i)eace was now 
come, & seem’d to b(' final. 

“ But afterwards Mr. Pitt diseoursed much more at 
iarge u|)on that vei*v important subject. 

“ Mr. Pitt ^heii returiu'd to tiie doinestick part, ex- 
pressing his apprehension that tlie distinction of Whig 
and Toiy was rising ar high as ever ; that he lay under 
great obligations to many gentlemen who had been of 
tlie denomination of Toi'ies, but during his share in the^ 
adinmistration had supported government u])on the 
principles of Whiggism and of the Revolution ; that he 
would die a Whig, & siqqiort invaiaahly those principles, 
yet he would concur in no preserij^tive measures ; and 
tho’ it was necessary Lord B. shoif^ be removed from 

Y 2 
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the office lie now held, he might not think it quite for 
His Majesty’s service to have the D. of N. succeed there, 
begging that this might not he thought to proceed from 
any resentment to the D. of N., for whose person he 
had real regard, & true esteem for his abilities, & who 
perha[).s might have as much cause to complain of Mr. 
Pitt as Mr. I’itt of his Grace. 

“ AN'ith regard to hiiiLSclf, he had felt inexpressible 
anxieties at holding office against the good-will of the 
Crown ; that he would never put himself again in that 
situation, nor accept of any cinplovm', whilst Mis 
IMajesty had that opinion of him which he was acquainted 
with. 

“ That he was astonished at the Duke of Bedford’s 
conduct, who, in all ditlerenees wit h the Duke of New- 
castle', had appeared a strenuous friend to tlu' latter, &, 
on nianv ocea.-.ions, to be honour’d with much favour 
from H.'R. [P the D. of C.”* 

To the Did<c of Newcastle Lord Hardwicke addiessed 
a very sensible, manly, and honest letter, of great inter- 
est, on the loth of November, in which he referred to 
the treatment which the Duke of Devonshire had reeeivt'd 
from the Court ; the resignation, in conse(|uence, of J-iord 
Kinnoid ; and discussed the ex])edieney of advising others 
to give up their employments, and to go at once into op- 
position. Lord llardwieke mentions having seen .several, 
and conversed with them on the Duke of Devonshire’s 
affiair, concerning which they expi’css themselves that 

“They arc very sorry for it; they censure it very 
strong>'ly ; but it is a single act, & a private act, & the 
public affairs are not to be thrown into confusion on 
account ; they arc sure the Duke of Devonshire would not 
* Hirdwicke MSS., Wimiwlo 
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wish it. But, be that as it may, it is no reason for y“ to 
resign their employments. Thus I find people satisfy 
themselves, & I never doubted hut it would be so amongst 
people in lower stations & ranks. For in truth, my d(;ai' 
lord, I never thought that a measure of o])position could 
be founded upon this act, tho’ nobody can think it more 
offensive & outrageous than I do, unless a number of 
the great nobliity would take it up & make it their own 
cause ; in which case persons in the House of Commons 
brought into Parliament by them, & dependent u])on 
them, would follow their leading. But by what your 
Grace tells me in the sc<|uel of your letter, 1 don’t find 
that the great nobility (except the Maixpiis of Rocking- 
hani) seem at j)re,sent dis|)Osed to hold \‘ oondnet. 

“ Mow my Lord Kinnoul had heard that )w o)h; of »ty 
Lord I lardieiekc a fani'ilti would resign, 1 cannot conceive; 
for J am sure I never said anything of it, nor do 1 believe 
anyone of my family h.assaid so. But as 1 {)erc(‘ive the 
view (a very right one) with which your Grace has inserted 
this passage in your letter, I think it inennibent upon me 
to speak with a little more plainness on y' to[)ie. This 
(luestion lameerns three of my younger sons, 'fhey are all 
of years of discretion, the youngest being three-and-thirty, 
& capable of judging for thein.selves ; & two ol them have 
families. I hall tlu'n'l'ore not //’v/.v/ \i])on their resigning; 
hut, when that point shall be ripe for y'' membeis ol y*‘ 
Ho. of Coimnons, shall r('eommend it to them to consider 
seriously & determine for tl.emselvi's. I may be much 
out, hut ] think they have senseg ic also prinei|)les ot 
virtue & honour, & will act as bf'conu's them on suelf 
occasions. But I will lu'ver eompell \'" hy anyeounuauds 
ov adviee of mine to do wl.at it will ju'ohahly ne\’er be in 
iny power, at my time of life, to assist them to retrieve. 

“When your Grace res gned in 175(1, I (juitted with 
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you. I never once regretted it, but am jiroud of it ; tho’ 
no other of y'' friends did y^ same. Had 1 been in place 
when you quitted last summer, I should have taken y<‘ very 
same part ; but all this is of a different consideration. 

“ As your Grace expressed a desire y‘ I should call 
upon my Lord Egremont, & see if he wo"^ giv'c me any 
account of y'' terms of peace, I did so on Friday ; & bis 
lordship gave me much y' samcacc* as he did to my Lord 
Kinnoul, with some few circumstances more, which it is 
not worth while to lengthen this letter with, because 1 
will relate them when 1 ha\e y'' honour to see you. 
****** 

Your Grace secs, by my Lord Mansfield, the B'’ of 
Durham, & Mr. Stone, what you are to expect in an 
opposition, from some of those who have the highest & 
.strongest obligations to you. Mdiat will others think ? 
****** 

“ I have now run over all y" pavticulai- persons whom 
you have named ; & you will forgive me, my dear lord, if 
1 express some surprize at y'' general observation — l/ml 
you sec iuteresl and corruyUou yi'cruil no far, that ijou 
despair of doing any good. 'Fliis cannot j)o.ssibly be nenv 
to your Grace, who has been cotuc'rsant in courts 
parties above these forty years. Have you not all along 
seen such motives to lie y'' great hinges on w''* tin; 
generality of pcoi)le’.s conduct has turned 

The Duke of Newcastle’s re])ly to Lord I lardwieki' s 
admirable letter is not among his papc'rs ; and indeed it 
"was of such a nature that, as reeoixk'd by Loixl Rovsfoii, 
“ it was never shewn to us, & certainly burnt.” ’I'his 
nobleman also adds, “ It is my opinion that tho vexalioii 
my father went thro’ in the 2 last years shortened his lif’e.” 


liartlwickc MSS., Wimpole. 
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Some idea, however, of the nature of the Duke of New- 
castle’s epistle may he formed from the following passage, 
with which Lord Hardwicke commenced his answer to it : 

“ My dear Lord, — The letter w*"’’ I had the honour to 
receive from y*' Grace this day at noon, could not possibly 
give you so much pain in writing as I did in reading it. 
Indeed, I never expected, nor could figure to myself a 
time wherein 1 sho'' receive such a letter from your Grace. 

1 do not mean to answer it just now, tho’ 1 think I could 
gi\'c a clear & full answer to every word that concerns 
myself & my family, notwithstanding one unhapjiy cir- 
einnstance, w‘''‘ha3 given me more uneasiness than it can 
do you. But I. ])ereeivc y'" mind is too much agitated at 
present; & my sincei’c affection for y'' Grace makes me 
fe('l too much & too strongly for y*' present situation to 
admit of it. 

“Thus much I cannot heli) saying, that after above 40 
years’ unvaried attachment & faithful services, whereby 
I have endeavoured to repay those many obligations w‘''‘ 

I have received, (several of such services you have ac- 
knowledged as substantial, by letters under y'' own hand, 
w*'' I have by me,) I have not descr\ cd those stinging 
reproaches, w''*' are [lartly expressed & partly insinuated 
in y'' letter. 

“ Nohodv can he more provoked at, nor more detest 
and abhor those viokmees, w‘" have been committed ags*' 
>'■ Grace’s friends, nor eau think many of them more cruel 
than I do. And I look u])on one additional cause of their 
having been for the most part so distinguishedly pointe*l 
ag"' you, to have been in order to raise those jealousies, 
\v‘'' 1 am sorry to lind have too much taken [dace in y’’ 
mind. One consolation, (tho’ indeed 1 can hardly call it 
i^o in the pri'.sent disagre(‘abh‘ circumstances,'! is, that t/iis 
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has not proceeded from any advice of mine ; for, tho’ y'' 
Grace is pleased to say that you have nex cr taken one 
step but by my advice, 1 must beg leave to refer to the 
whole tenor of my correspondence this last summer, to 
prove that I have always given my opinion ag"‘ beginning 
an opposition by attacking the peace, in case it should 
come out to be such as it now appears to he ; & also 
forming that opposition under the present avowed leadcM-, 
(tho’ a very ies])ectal)le one,) under whom I fear it is the 
less likely to succeed. 

“As to opposing my Lord Ihite, as a sole Scoteli 
favourite & minister, f have always allowed it in general, 
but have repeatedly maintained, both in letters & con- 
versation, that that point was not yet eome to maturity; 
& that more overt acts & events must l)e waited for, ic 
perhaps these are now not far otf.” * 

The Duke of Newcastle, it .seems, notwithstanding tin; 
wainuth of his teeling, appointed to hav(' an interview 
with Lord hlardwieke on the evening t'ollowing, so that 
no letters c.xplaining the issue of tliis unfortunate misun- 
derstanding are to he met with, fi'om either ])arty, among 
Lord llardwieke’s papers. 

The 9th of December was fixed upon lor th(' diseussion 
of the preliminaries of peace, which had been reecMitly 
settled between Great Uritain, I'ranec', Spain, and I’or- 
tugal ; ami which were signed and e.xehanged at Fon- 
tainhleau, on the 3rd of .Noveiulier. Iluraee Walpole 
says — f 

m 

“ Tilt* inomonililf duv lu iut: arrixed, both Ilou-i's .'^at on tlu' pi^li 
niinarie.s |of |iea<*cl. Jjord Sbcibonif aiitl Lf>rd ( Jrftsx cnor lutnt'd to 
ajiprovc Mu ni. The Duke ol’ (irartoii, with great weiglit and greidii' 
warritlj, attacked tlicm severely, and, looking lull on Lord ILitc, im- 


' Flaidwickc .JSS , Wiinjmlc. 
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puted to liirn corruption and worse arts. The Duke was answ^cred by 
tlic Earl of Suffolk ; and tlicn Lord Temple spoke, with less than usual 
warmth. The favourite rose next, and defended himself with applause, 
having laid aside mucli of his former pomp. He treated the Duke of 
(rrafton as a juvenile member, whose imputations he despised j and, for 
tlie peace, he desired to have written on his tomb, ‘ Here lies the Earl 
of Bute, who, in concert with the King’s ministers, made the peace;’ a 
sentence often rc-eehoed with the ridicule it deserved, and more likely 
to be engraven on his monument with ignominy than a[>probation. The 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke censured the preliminaries, 
which the latter said w'ere worse than could have been obtained the last 
Y(‘ar ; and he reflected on the assiduity with which prerogative was cried 
up, more than it liad been by the most ductile Parliaments. Henley, 
the Chancellor, abused them both ; but the line defence of the treaty 
was made by Lord Mansfield, which, he sairl, though he had concurred to 
make, he should still retaii\ his old connections and attachments ; a pro- 
mise he soon violated, with as little decency as his late friends had cen- 
sured priTOgative. At ten at night the }>r(*liminaries were approved by 
the Lords without a division.” 

The following; extracts from Ijord I lardwickc's speech 
oil <his oeensioii, in <he House of I.ords, are from tlic 
original note's, in his own handwriting: — 

“ I am sorry for the oirasion of this day’s debate. I was in ho[ics 
after ro sneeessfid a war, parfieularly the glorious successes of the 
jU'eseiit vear, sueli a plan of peace nould have been j>rodneed as would 
'uve viuitod the opinions of all well-intonlioned nu*n — that, in proceeding 
i.pon it, nolhing would have h(‘en done t)r atttunptud that was rash or 
|ireeij)itate, or would have tended to disgust any p(‘rsons by the manner, 
who Wi re disj)Os« I in general to agree in tlio snhstanee. 

“There is om* ]iart of this motion in which 1 can most heartily 
eoneiii, the dulilid |)rofessions and assurances gl\en to His Majesty. 
Convimvd, from the hoftinn of iriy leairt, that no prince ever useeiuh'd 
the throiiv' with more virtuous and public sjjirited dispositions -with 
u:reater love for his peo}»le, and zeal for their iia])piness -with greater^ 
purity of mind and upriglitness of heart — untainted even witli a wish 
far any hurtful |)ower ; nay, filled with a detestation of it. 

“ Ereijniuit occasions of’ approaching his royal person, every instance 
af wliieh has afforded proofs of it. 

“It is not uidvnowii to several of your lordshi|)s who hear me, that I 
luive been a party to inanv, ver* main , eousiderations upon this suhject. 
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I never declined giving my opinion upon it with freedom and integrity 
in another place ; neither will I decline it now in this house, the only 
place at present left to me to give such an opinion in. 

In forming a definitive treaty, several things to be ascertained, ex- 
plained, extended ; material, j)erha))s essential circumstances to be 
added ; possibly some particulars to be varied for the benefit of this 
country. 

“ All courts know under what situation an English ministry treats 
with them. 

“ Under the inspection and animadversion of Parliament. 

“This is a shield of defence to them against many demands'-a 
weapon in their hands to enforce others. 

“ If they are able to say, ‘ We cannot do this or that — the Parliament 
will not snpj)ort us — a ])()wer that wants a peace from yon, which is 
now the etise of France, will give great attention to that argument. 

“ They will feel the necessity a British ministry is under, and know 
(hey are in earnest. 

“ Several material things may arise in framing this dj'finitivc; 
treaty.” * 

Dr. Birch thus dcscrihcs the debate in both houses on 
the ])reliiTiinaries : — 

“ The approbation of tlie preliminaries was earrii'd in the House of 
Commons with a vast majority, tlmugh Mr. Pitt (‘anie tliither in a fit of 
the gout, and spoke three hours and a half against most of the terms. 
IIi.s s])eeeli, sljewed tlie extt Jit of his knowh‘dg(‘, and the readiiH'ss 
of Ids memory ; hut the length of it tired the house, as well as 
Idmself. 

“ In the House of Lords, Lord Hardwicke remarked v(*ry candidly 
upon tlie terms of the peaee, eommending some of them, and jaunting 
out tlie defects. Lord Halifax d('feiide»l the whole with great ahilitic"^. 
The Lord Chanec llor remarked with great violenei* and great asperity 
on the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke. Lord .Man.slield 
sjiokc on the same side ^\ith . mch greater jiidgimMit and deeonnn, and 
'Lord Ihite aiajuitted liiin.self that day mneh hotter than lie did last 
year, against tli(‘ Duke of HedfonFs motion for reealling the troej's 
from Germany. The sanction of the House of Lords, in favour ol tin- 
preliminaries, was givi n witlioiit a division,” f 

• I'arlwiek ■ .MSS., Wiiiiji de; Hansard’s P.al. Hist, 
t 1 archvn ke \Vini|>ole. 
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The following, from Lord Barrington to Mr. Mitchell, 
gives a further account of the dehate on the prelimina- 
ries, in both houses, and points out the present position 
of Lord Hardvvicke with respect to parties. 

“ IT) /A Dec, 1 / 62 .* 

I was in hopes, till Thursday last, that some fortunate, though 
unexpected accident, might have prevent(‘d (hose divisions which threat- 
ened to destroy the unanimily we have enjoyed so long. The die is 
now cast. The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Ilardwicke spoke against 
the preliminaries in the House of Lords, where, however, there was no 
division. In the House of Commons, .‘^H f) mernhers voted thanks to 
the King for the peace he has concluded ; hr) only voted against those 
thanks. I look on th(‘ ojitiosilion as now declared. M’hoever dislikes 
this peace cannot possii)ly ajiprove any other measure of thi.s adminis- 
tration. I'he head of this party is the Duke of Cumherland : the Duke 
ot‘ Newcastle is supposed to he thoroughly connected with His Koval 
Iligiiness, and also the I)uk(‘ of Devoushinn Lord Hardnicke is sup- 
posed to join them no farther than he has thought himself obliged to 
do from his long friendshij) \vith the Duke of Ninvcastle. Lord Uoy- 
ston, his eldest son, voted in the House of ('ommons for the address 
approving the pr(dimim\ri(‘s. The Attorney-( hneral in his sjieeeh 
eomniemled (hem on th(‘ \vhol(\ though he <*\pressed a wish (hat some 
of the arti(des had been otherwise. Neither ln‘, nor his youngest 
brother, whn is in the Hoard of Tradi*, staged the divi.^imi. Mr. Pitt 
eame to the iemse on m’utidies, out of his h(‘d, to wliiidi he had hoen 
' outinef^ soim- v tcks: he spoke three hours and twenty five minutes, 
standing and fitting: he lu'ver made' so long or .so had a s[)eeeh, 
blaming tin* preliminaries in geiuu'al, though he eommemleil that part 
of them which dates to the cession made liy Franei* on the continent 
(<f North America. He was very moderate in his expressions, not at all 
ahnsi.e, deelared he had no eomu'etion with others supposed to he op- 
ponents, and intimated that he should attend rarliament very little 
this session.” 

Horace \Va][)()le says tl^at — 

“The court met with some mortifications in tluu’r pursuit of con- 
gratulatory addresses on the pce.ce, which they sedvduusly proinotetl. 

* Lllis’*-’ Original F.etlcrs. 
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One Judge Perrot was so servile as to recommend it from the bench on 
the circuit. The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Ilardwicke, the one 
Chancellor, the other High Stew^ard of the University of Cambridge, 
refused to go to St. James’s with the address of that body. Allen, the 
ostentatious patron of Pope Jind Warburton, the latter of whom had 
married his natural daughter, prevailed on the city of Bath to thank the 
King for the adequate peace, and had himself the insolence or folly to 
send that address, so profligately worded, to jMr. Pitt, with whom 
he had maintained a mutual intercourse of flattery. IMr. Pitt disdained 
to present the compliment to the King, and even declared he would 
represent their city no more.” 

On the 14th of December the Duke of Newcastle 
wrote again to Lord Hardw'icke, and aj)peared still intent 
on his old project. After mentioning that he was going 
to Lord Kinnoul’s, and should also endeavoui’ to sec Ihe 
Duke of Devonshire and the Manjuis of Rockingham, lie 
thus proceeded : — 

“ Your lordship will easily imagine, that the con- 
temptible figure we make (& myself more particularly) in 
both Houses goes to my heart, & 1 don’t sc'e my way 
out of it. I must cither abandon the few friends 1 hav(' 
left, or leave them to themselves, to e.xpose both them- 
selves & us. it is hut too true what Mr. Fo.v said, at 
first, to the Duke of Cumberland, viz. my Lord Bute 
lias got over all the Duke of Newcastle’s friends. Never 
was man who had it in his power to serve, to make, to 
chuse so great a pai t of the members of both Houses, so 
abandoned as i am at pri'sent. 

“ But that which hurts me the most (I say every thing 
I think to your lordshij ) is that I find it affects the dear 
Dutchess of Newcastle e.xtreamly, & that those very few 
friends who have taken t heir fate with me, and resigned 
their employments, & those who, by their behaviour in 
the House of ( 'ommons, expect every hour to be ro- 
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moved, ai’c most cxtreamly hurt, & rather blame me for 
exposing tliem, & feeding them up with hopes of support 
where they found none.”* 

On the 23rd of December a letter was written to the 
Duke of Newcastle by Lord Halifax, the Secretary of 
State, informing him of his dismissal from the Lord 
Lieutenancies of Middlesex, Nottingham, and Sussex, 
and from the Wardenship of Sherwood Forest. This 
measure, considering the Duke’s long services, immense 
sacrifices for his country, and age at this time, reflected 
flic deepest disgrace on Lord Bute, and indeed on all 
parties accessory to it, and for which no conduct which 
the Duke had pursued afforded any just pretext. 

On this occasion, Lord Ilardwicke wrote to the Duke 
of Newcastle a letter exi)ressive of his indignation at 
the proe('edings which had been adopted, and of his con- 
tinued regard for the veteran minister, to which the 
latter at onci' replied, commencing as follows ; — 

“My deauest Loud, — 1 was so happy yesterday with 
vour UK^st affectionate, most wi.se, & mo.st spirited letter, 
that 1 could hardly defer returning your lordship iny 
most .sincere thanks for it till this morning. 1 sent it 
immediately to the Dutchess of Newcastle, w ho is greatly 
relieved by 't, as she is with every thing that comes 
from your lordshij). 

“ Your letter contains every thing 1 coidd wish. The 
most atfectionate concern fc resentment, for the un- 
deserved indignities put mion me. The most pi’oper 
advice to me, lor mv present conduct, which 1 shall mosf 
undoubtedly follow, & an anxiety for what (if any thing) 
it may be right to do npi ii if. 1 leave that to y*^ lord- 
ship & to y® re.st of my friends. ”+ 

* Hardwickc MSS,, inijjole. 


t Ibid. 
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In this letter the Duke of Newcastle tells Lord Hard- 
wickc that farther indignities are about to be put upon 
him. 

My poor friends, as many in number, are at once to 
be removed without any charge, by an arbitrary act of 
the Treasury, or D'casnrcr. They talk also of removing 
several wlio have patoU places. ' 

In a letter to Lord llardwicke, wi'itten on the 5th of 
January, 1763, the Duke of Newcastle thus alludes to 
the pei'seeution which had been indicted by the govea'u- 
ment on those who had been promoted by him. After 
specifying some particular cases of })cculiar hardship and 
injustice he says, — 

“ Indeed, my dear lord, these* rc[)eated instances ol’ 
cruelty, & the miserable scenes 1 s(‘e evi'rv day, of 
misery & des]i)erati()n to all my i)oor Iriends, whom I 
ever had an op|)ortunity to serve, almost weigh me 
down, & nothing but an active rescntnu’nt in my Iric'iids 
can relieve me. 1 believe tlu're iu*vc‘r was such an 
instance of cruelt\ & barbai'ity. I'o single out one man, 
& all his dependenis & ndations, in this manner 

“ Can my Lord Mansfield’s heart, even his bead, be so 
far alienat(*d as not to tbiidx this calls for bis intertl'renec*. 
Can Christian lh‘sh()])s, made and promoted to tlie 

highest stations in the (Jmreh by me, s(‘C' such repeated 
acts of cruelty, unchaih ableness, & reveage to one who 
had been IIkmi* benetirdor, sit still without jiubiieiy 

Tleclaring ags^ & rcvsc'nting such measui'cs. If that was 

the case, thescr villanies would be soon stopp’d, & if h 
had b(en originally the case, wo‘^ never have been 

attempted.”* 


Harrhvicke MSS., Wimju)Ie. 
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Lord Hai’dwickc states, in a letter to Lord Royston, 
dated March the 8th : — 

“Lord Ravcnswortli kept us yesterday till past five 
o’clock. I send you enclosed a copy of his questions, 
which (altho’ the House was very full) had both gone, 
if 1 had not stood up to object to them just as the first 
was putting. Tlic part was a little delicate, but I 
debated against it merely on parliamentary principh^s, & 
tiie experience of an old Parliam‘ man. Afterw^ards 
nobody was for my lord’s fpicstions, & many lords {inter 
(/im the great Lord B*) tbanked me for having saved 
tlicm trouble. When Lord Ravcnswoifh divided the 
House, nobody rose up to go out but himself; and my 
Lord Mansfield, being on the Woolsack, named him a 
teller to count his own iinity\ 

In the same letter we have an account of the veteran 
lawyer’s political avocations at this period. 

“ 1 am to (line to-day at Devonshire House, at what 1 
suppose will be called a political dinner. Mr. Ibtt, the 
Duke o,' Xcwcastlc, Marquess of Rockiugbam, & Lord 
'remple, wlio else 1 know not ; but I supjiosc we shall 
not be svispected of ])lotting, because I hear Pitt is just 
lanv in high odour at ('ourt.” 

The proposed imposition of a tax on cider, in addition 
to Certain new duties which had recently been placed on 
Preuch and other wines, cr 'atcd a prodigious ferment 
throughout the country, especially among the lower 
classes. The oppoiu'uts of the measure represented it as* 
an extension of a hatelid and oppressive system, and 
some even affected to con. ider it as a scheme to plunder 
England, and gratify the rapacity of Scotchmen. 

* Lord Bute. t* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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The bill, however, for the establishment of this tax 
jiassed thrcujh the House of Commons, and was read 
a seeond time by the Lords. Lord Hardwicke spoko 
and voted against it, but was answered with severity by 
Lord Marchmont ; Lord Mansfield spoke and voted for 
the bill ; Lord Lyttelton sjioke against it ; Lord Pomfret 
heaped panegyrics on Lord Lute, wliose own speech was 
languid and imargumentativc ; tlie Tory lords, who be- 
longed chiefly to the western counties, were most of them 
against the bill, as were nine of the bisliops ; but the hill 
was committed by a majority of 71 to 39. 

The following portion of Lord llardwicke’s notes of 
his speech in the House of Loicls, on the Cider Tax 
Bill, is from the original in his handwriting; — 

1 . Disagreeable option ofTered — Reject only extra supply of tlie 
year — Or swallow this bill entire and in the gross — This bill consists 
of four parts — Duty on AVine — Duty on ('yder and Perry— Alo- 
tliofl of levying the latter by laws of excise — Borrowing clauses and 
scheme of loan. — Every one of them would naturally retpiire more davs 
to consider, than, re()ort says, this session has to live.- Objections 
numberless — Impossible for rne— tedious to your lordsbijis — to go 
through them all. — Sliall go upon two great lines of this hill. — 1st, 1 
look u[)on it as an extension and application of the excise laws to 
irnjjropcr objects. — ‘Jnd, I look upon it as an additional land-tax u])oii 
the Cyder counties. — First point — All former laws ; the plan of tlie 
excise confined to some particular trades or occupations. Do not extend 
to every subject wiio may lia|)peii to do a particular act in the course 
of his family affairs.” * 

This speech of Lord Hardwicke was the last deliveroil 
by him in the House of Lords; and, from the following 
"account of the opinions exprc.ssed of it, which is from a 
letter of the Duke of Newcastle, addressed to Lord Hard- 
wicke the day after the discussion took place, the conclu- 
sion of the noble and learned lord’s career, as a debat(‘r, 


Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole; Hansard's Pari. Hist. 
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appears to have been worthy of the fame which he had 
acquired in that capacity. The Duke says, — 

“ Every body was full of approbation, & indeed gra- 
titude, for the great & successful part you took yesterday, 
& nobody more than my Lord Temple, & his friend Mr. 
Pitt. Mr. Pitt was in the liighest spirits, & foresees 
every good conseipicnce from what passed yesterday in 
tlie House of Lords. Mr. Pitt says we have two such 
points — the corruption & immensity of the ])rofit of the 
bargain, & the carrying the most odious pai-t of the 
(piestion, viz., the j)owcr of entering into private houses, 
[nirticularly into part of the kingdom only — that, if we 
make a good use of them, must have an unusual good 
effect. He is for protesting, hut I take that to he over. 
All the T.ords are sending far & near to our friends, to he 
at the House to-morrow, & 1 hope your lordship will he 
there. The House is ordered to he summoned. 

“There has a very extraordinary event ha]>pencd. S' 
Rob' Ladhi-ooke told the D. of Devonshire, that my Lord 
Bute had sent for S' .James Hodgi's, to acquaint the 
(knmiion Council, that if they would droj) their address 
to the King, he woidd engage that the hill should he 
repealed next session. This has created an unusual flame 
in both Houses, both friends & foes, who call it a con- 
tempt to both Houses of Par’., & preferring the Common 
Council to them. My lord, 1 hear, denies having sent 
any such iitcssagc by S' .lames Hodges, hut owns his 
having sent to S' .lames Hodges to talk to him. The 
ministers met at the Ho. of Lords, & seemed in great* 
confusion. For this I’ciuson, as well as on the ipiestion 
of the hill, our friends hope every body will he in the 
House.” * 

• Ilardwicke MSS., Wiinpolc. 
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A few days after the Cider Bill had been earned, Lord 
Bute suddenly resigned office, to the astonishment of all 
parties. Assertions were very generally made & credited, 
that he had retired from the rising storm of national in- 
dignation ; that he had bargained with his successors for 
personal security, in case any parliamentary imjuiry should 
be made into his administration ; and that, although he 
nominally quitted the office of prime minister, his inten- 
tion was still to direct affairs behind the curtain, pre- 
serving its power without its responsibility. The chief 
reason of his rc.signation, was probably a want of aide and 
efficient support from the cabinet which he had formed. 
His own public declaration was, “that having restored 
peace to the world, performed his engagements, and esta- 
blished a sy.stem of policy so strong as no longer to need 
his assistance, his determination was to dejiart to that 
domestic life and literary retirement which he loved.” 

In a letter to J.,ord Royston, Lord Hardwicke gives an 
account of his visit to court immediately after this event 
became known, and of the changes which were in conse- 
quence anticipated. Mr. George Grenville succeeded 
Lord Bute as Prime Minister. 

“ I was at court yesterday, to make my bow to the 
King, who w'as gracious as usual. I saw your Mr. 
Garrard there, making his observations, & therefore 
shall leave all political remarks & .speculations to his pen, 
as being more proper to come from him by this channel 
of conveyance, than from me. 1 shall content mysell 
•with telling the naked matter of fact. Lord Bute ditl 
yesterday, in the forenoon, resign his great employment, 
with a declared resolution not only to quit that, but the 
court, & all pulilic business — for he will avoid even the 
.suspicion of being that invidious thing, a minister behind 
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the curtain. He alleclges very bad health, which is be- 
lieved to be true ; goes to Harrowgate forthwith, &, when 
he has finished his course there, to Woi’tley, Lady Bute’s 

seat in Yorkshire, to stay the summer. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'Tr W w ^ ^ ^ 

“ Lord Bute’s intention to quit was not hinted to any- 
body, not even to either of y^ Secretaries of State, or Mr. 
Grenville, till Good Friday morning.”* 

Lord Hardwicke wrote again to his son on the 19th of 
Aj)ril, and after alluding to the naval affairs of the country, 
lie says: — 

“ How far the Ship of the Stale may be said to be 
launched or not I will not pretend to determine. It still 
seems to reel, & its motions vary every day. Lord Ward 
kissed hands yesterday for a new title of Viscount Dudley 

Ward, Loi‘d Dispenser took his place yesterday by 
writ, and Lord lIolland\ does so to-day, but keeps his 
office of Paymaster. I heard him say yesterday that 
lu) should go immediately to his house in the Isle of 
'riianet, wlic're Lady Holland was to meet him, & the 
latter end of the next week to go with him to France for 
the recovery of his health. lie looks very ])oorly & 
goes with a cane. The King comes to the House to 
prorogue th-* Parliament, & what other new events this 
day or to-morrow may ])roduce ’tis impossible to foresee 
in tins variable semion^X 

And in another letter, which the Karl of Hardwicke 
sent to Lord Royston a few days after he stated - , 

Whether the changes by placing & displacing arc yet 
over, I know not. Something or other happens every day ; 
but what is now most observed upon is the fate of Charles 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimi>oU . t I^ate Mr. Fox. 

X Hardwicke MSS., Winipole. 
z 2 
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Townsliend, & the putting such a boy as Lord Shelburne 
at the head of the Board of Trade at this juncture. Lord 
B. is still in town, they say does not go to Harrowgatc 
till the season begins, & then for a fortnight only. 
But 1 will not enter into these matters, as Lord Lyttelton* 
knows all that I know', & 1 believe much more, and his 
anecdotes w'ill furnish out more than one quidnunc 
between his lordship & you.”f 

While the exciting political ev'cnts above narrated 
W'ei’e in i)rogress. Lord IJardwicke had been engaged 
in sitting for his })ortrait to Mr. Jloarc, of Bath, whose 
picture of his lordshij) is still at Wimpole, as already 
mentioned, and which the cx-ChanccIlor a])pears to have 
considered tlic best likeness of him that had been painted. 
In his letter to Lord Iloyston, lu' tells him, — 

“ ]\;ly two pretty graiul-daughters favoured me with 
their good company this forenoon in my drawing I'oom, 
at sitting for my picture to Mr. Iloarc. Lady Bell j)ro- 
nounccs tliat it will be like. 

“Mr. lloare, I really think, will make the likest 
picture w hich has been done of your father.’’ J 

Public affairs seemed but little affected by the late 
minister’s retreat, jiarty spirit increased in violence, and 
the press teemed w ith .‘scurrilous jiublieations. Amongst 
these, a jieriodieal pai)er, called the North Briton, was 
pre-eminently distinguished hyits attacks on men as well 
as measuj’os. The author of this journal was tlu; celebrated 
•John W ilkes. Member of Parliament for Aylesbury, and 
a Lieutenant-colonel in the Buckinghamshire Militia ; a 
man posscs.scd cJ' considerable talents and erudition, with 
an abundfinee of ready wit ; but ruined in fortune, and 

* 'Vlio wat th' rj going to pay Lord Iloyston a visit, 
t Ilardwi^ ke MSS , Wirnpole. I Ibid. 
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disgraced by the most dissolute morals and profligate 
habits. Ilis increasing embarrassments induced him, in 
the very beginning of this reign, to solicit a lucrative jiost 
under government ; and attributing bis failure to Lord 
Bute’s influence over the royal mind, lie began to vent 
his spleen against the ministry with such reckless abuse 
and calumny, that he at length raised a prosecution against 
himself, which has rendered him a prominent object in 
the annals of Ids country. 

On the 19th of A’lril the King went to the House of 
IjordSf and closed the session by a sjiceeb, in winch be 
alluded to the establishment of the peace, on conditions 
honourable to bis crown, and beneficial to his people ; to 
the successful negotiations with fonngn powers recently 
effected ; and to the naluctionof the public expenses, and 
of the army. On the 23rd of April, the celebrated No. 
4d of the North lirilain was published, which did not 
confine itself to an abuse of the administration, but 
deliberately accused the King of uttering premeditated 
falsehoods from the throne. The publication in (piestion 
iK'ing laid i)eforc the Attorney-Oeneral, Mr. C. Yorkc, 
and the Solicitor-Oeneral, was by tlaan considered as 
a fit subjv-et for prosecution. Accordingly, a general war- 
rant was, on the 2Gth of April, issued from the oflice 
of Lord Hal! ‘ax, which ordered tlie authors, printers, and 
publishers, without de.scribing or desiguating them by 
name, to be seizcal, W'th tlu'ir |)a|»ers, and brought before 
the Secretary of State. No less than forty-nine [icrsons 
were taken up on suspicion, and amongst them a re- 
spectable tradesman, who was carried from his bed, his 
child being ill in the room, whilst his house was throAvn 
into the utmost confusion, and ransacked of his papers. 
After his seizure he w'as detained three days in custody 
without any proofs of gmlf aiipearing against him. On 
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the 29th the evidence of Messrs. Kcarsley and Balfe, 
the publisher and printer, clearly determined Mr. Wilkes 
to be the author of No. 45 of the North Briton. Still the 
general wan’ant was not withdrawn, but by virtue of it his 
house was forcibly entered, his doors and locks broken 
open, and his papers placed in the hands of his messengers, 
without any schedule or security for the recovery of them, 
and he himself was cai ried before Lord Halifax. 

Immediately after his apprehension. Lord Temple, at 
Wilkes’s particular request, applied to the Couil; of 
Common Pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, and the motion 
was granted; hut before this writ could be prepared, the 
offender, having refused to answer any questions, had been 
committed to the Tower in close custody, and was for 
the present debarred from the visits of his friends, and 
even of his lawyers. 

To the professional reader the tjiree following letters, 
which were addressed by the Earl of IJardwicke to Mr. 
Charles Yorke, the Attoriiey-CciuTal, on the subject of 
this very exciting ease, cannot fail to ])rove of inteuvt, 
as containing the sentiments of so great a lawyer and 
constitutional aut'ioiity, on a matter which is of such 
leading and permanent iinportanee. 

“ (frosvenor .SV/., Stifurdtnj., ^tpril 'M)thy 

“ Dear Charles, — xMr. Webb has beem with me, and 
given me some aeeount of what has ])assed. At niy 
desire, he shewed me your opinion in writing about the 
point of priviledge, whi<'li is always delicate ; and, theuv 
Tore, we used to avoid giving o[)inions in writing about 
priviledge. For this reason, 1 dc'sii’ed Mr. Webb, if pos- 
sible, not to produce tlie ojtinion ; or, if he did, to take 
it hack, or to majiagi; it properly. The priviledge has 

* Ilar'lwicke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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been variously laid down, sometimes with an exception 
of treason, felonij, breach of jf peace ; & sometimes 
of treason, felony, sureties of f peace. But your 
I’cport is agreeable to the report made ijy Sir Tho. Lee, 
in Mr. Onslow’s case which you will find entered in 
the Journal, 20 May, 1675; printed Journals, vol. 9, 
page 342. I desired Mr. Webb not to mention my 
name ; but to hint to tlic Secretaries of State to consult 
the Speaker (which 1 believe has been usually done in 
such cases), & he will probably consult Mr. Onslow. I 
put Mr. Wel)b in mind of Sir lliclmrd Steele’s case, who 
was expelled the House for his letter to the Bailiff of 
Stockbridge, at the latter end of Queen Anne ; but 1 do 
not remember that he was taken up. 'I’hat was indeed 
during the session, & here 40 days redenndo arc not 
expired since the prorogation. I take it for granted 
that Mr. Wilks will rcd'use to give bail, which makes 
this a ])oint which should bo thoro’ly considered. Tho 
presf'ut arrest may be considered as only in order to 
examination, so that it is oj)en to the Secretaries of 
State; to do as they shall judge proper afterwards. In all 
events, they shou'* consult the Speaker; ])erhaps not .so 
much for the light they will gain, as for decorum to the 
House. I write in haste, & am, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ ll.AUDWlCKE.” 

“ Gt jxvenor Sif., Sat. Niylit, April 
“ Dear Charles, — Since I saw you. Jack told me 
that the two Secretaries have made the warrant ot eon»- 
initnf against Wilkes, for being the author of a freaso)t- 
able & seditious libell. I see now the reason of insisting 
;^o much on that word, which 1 suj)posc was to take it 
* HanUvic' • MSS., Wimpole. 
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clearly out of the case of privilcdgc, wbich certainly 
cannot extend to treason. 

“ But abstracted from tliat, a case has occun’ed to me 
of a prosecution, in my own time, against a member of 
the House of Commons, for a misdemeanour of an 
infamous nature, as a libel is also supposed to be. It is 
the case of John Ward, of Wmcknay , for forgery . After 
a verdict and judgm‘ against him, I laid a copy of the 
record before the House, & be was expelled upon my 
motion. I know be was not in custody during the pro- 
ceeding, & believe be gave bail ; but of this I will not 
be sure upon my memory. I was ordered by the House 
of Lords, by an order made upon bearing his own 
appeal, to ])rosccute him for the forgery, & tbereu])oii 
I filed the information in my own name. 1 b('lieve he 
came in upon tlie venire or capias, & ])ut in bail ; but 
this JMr. Webb or the clerk in court may find, as I sup- 
pose, by searching the recognizances of that time, in the 
Crown office in the King’s Bench. The year was 1724 
or 1725, but 1 believe the latter, & possibly the |)ro- 
ceeding might run into 1720. I think tliis will be a 
material case for your pin})ose, & possibly to b(^ (juoted 
in the course of the motion in the Common Pleas. 

“ 1 am, always, 

“ Your very all’cctionate 

“ IlAiinwicKj:. 

“ P.S. I desire you will take a note out of this 
letter, & then burn it ; for 1 have nothing to do in this 
affair.” 


“ drosvenor S(/., Moiiifay tivcniiii/, ji/tii/ ‘Ind. 

“Dear (/HAici.es, — Mr. Onslow has been with iikn 
& I found him in a more inodcjratc & reasonable way 
* FartUvicke MSS., Wiinpole. 
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than I expected. I could perceive that my last night’s 
conference with the noble Duke had produced a good 
effect, for his Grace had seen several of these gentlemen 
this morning. 

“ The nature of the libel, as it regards the King per- 
sonally, as now explained to them, strikes many of them 
in a way they did not feel it before. I sounded him 
about bis father, & be says that be has been searching 
into the point of j>rivllege these two days ; that he can 
find no precedent in point, & is rather ballancing ; but 
is inclined to be of opinion that ])rivilegc docs not extend 
to the ease. This may possibly be part of the reason 
of what he told me farther, if his inforinatiou is right, 
viz. that Mr. M’ilkes will offer to give bail to a])pear. 
lie said Lord Temple had declared this. If so, their 
to])sail is lowered since Saturday; for, if they had deter- 
mined finally to rely on the point of i)rivilege. I think 
this woidd not have been said. Possibly they may think 
that such a point may spend so much time in deter- 
mining, as may keep him in the Tower a great while. 
He told me a circumstance which I never heard before, 
that the word Ircasonahlc is left out of the commitment 
to tlic To'.ver. Another thing he said, which you did 
not mention, that they have given notice to move to- 
moiTow fo' an attachment against somebody (he did not 
know whom;, for changing the custody after notice was 
given of the hah. co.pus t-.) Mr. Webb. 

“ Don’t mention your f.aving any of these eircum- 
stanees from nu', but burn this letter as soon as read. 

<• 

“ I am, your’s affectionately, 

“ ll.\innvu'KE. 

“ P.S. In a letter ne- ived from Hath this day, your 
brother complains of your not answering his letter. 
Pray write him three or lour lines by to-morrow’s post. 
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which you may now do cavalierly, having answered his 
case.” 

The extract which follows, from a letter which was 
written by Mr. John Yorke to his eldest brotlicr, affords 
some account of the earlier part of the legal proceedings 
in this famous ease. 

Si)r inf/ Carden, May 3, 1763. 

“ It is reported that L** Bute set out for Harrowgatc 
yesterday, & his ease is worms. If Wilkes had heard of 
that some time ago, I think he would have given him a 
touch upon it in the N. B. That gentleman has at last con- 
trived to be taken up, & sent to the Tower. lie disjmted 
the warrant, at first, because he was not named, hnt only 
laid hold of upon suspieion of his being the author, lie 
mov’d his habeas corpus the same day, which issued, 
directed to the messengers who took him. In the mean- 
time he was sent to the Tower, & so the messenger 
return'd tliat he was not in their custody. Ujion that, 
another was pray’d, & he was bi'ought nj) to-day. It was 
mov’d in the Com. Pleas, for Pratt’s sake, & to the ease 

of L** M d*, tho’ design’d as a reflection. Such a wi'itt 

has not been mov ’d in that court since y' reign of C. 2nfl. 
The Attorney & Sol. Cen' did not attend the court upon 

it, but left it to the King’s Serjeants Such 

a crowd was hardly ever known, & his cause is very 
eagerly c.S{)oused in tin; city. They found, it seems, 
several letters in his own hand to y'' printer, & several of 
V* papers ; j)articularly y‘ an y” S/jecc/i, & that w"'" was to 
nave followed it on v" J'hauli.s"i !)///<{. The wairant to 
apprehend him call’d it a Irea.sonahlc & .sedilioun libel; 
but I am told y‘ y*" warrant for his com'itment stiled it 
false, scandalous, malicious, highly i-eflecting on His 
* Lord (’hief Justice Mansfield. 
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ty & liis Governm*. He was taken up upon y® 

opinion of y® Att. & Sol. The town has divided them in 
opinion, as usual, & made Peter * much y® most violent. 

I dare say with* foundation.” + 

Lord Hardwicke sent to Lord Royston the following 
account of the proceedings in this case, in a letter written 
on the 3rd of May : — 

“ Mr. W.’s quarters have at last been beaten up, & 
the daily papers will tell you how^ they arc at work in 
Westm*' Hall. I am told, that the sending him to the 
Tower was out of respect to the House of Commons, 
who allways commit their own members to that prison. 

1 was from the first astonished at that ])aper of April 
23rd. The whole afliiir is matter of much observation, 
& makes a great noise ; the rather as the Coui’t of Com. 
Pleas is not the usual court lo apply to for such a writ 
of habeas corpus ; & 1 believe there has not been one of 
this kind mov^ed for there since the year l(i70. 1 suppose 
they are now debating there whilst 1 am writing, & I will 
keep my letter open to insert the event, tho’ 1 guess it 
can hardly be over to-day.” 

However, in a postscript, lAird Hardwicke added, — 

“I havcjust now heard that the hearing of couneil in 
the Conuuon Plca.s ended before three o’clock. The 
Court gave their o])i.iion, lhat the return made by mes- 
sengcv to the first habeas corpus was insuHieient. As to 
the 2nd, whi(;h is upon tlu^ c*ommitment to the Tower;, 
they have taken time to consider of the exceptions taken 
to it till Friday ne.xt. In the meantime, lu; is remanded 
to the Tower. I am iiuormed, by good authority, that 

* Peter Bullralf, a V aine for Sir Fletolicr Norton, 
t Hare: vit ke MSS., Wimj)ole. 
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when Wilkes spoke in court, complaining of hard usage, 
at his going away, there were such shouts in the Hall, 
that you would have though? the seven bishops had 
been acquitted. Quavi dispar occasio !" * 

Dr. Birch, in a letter to Lord Royston, gives a full 
account of the proceedings in this famous case, and of 
the arguments before the court on the subject of the 
habeas corpus, where Dr. Birch, who was at this time in 
constant intercourse with the Attorney-General, was 
himself present on this interesting occasion. 

My form#J on this day se’nnight, acquainted your lordship that 
Mr. Wilkes had been that day taken up for his pa[)cr of the Saturday 
preceding, on the information of his piddislior, who readily named him 
as the author, and product'd the original of it. The warrant for seizing 
had not his name in it, hut was a general direction to take into custody 
all persons concerned in the paper called the North Briton. * Upon 
looking in it, he told the messengers that they might as w^U seize Mr. 
Geo. Green, or any other of the messengers, vK: that he sliced not com- 
ply with it without compulsion. This occasioned one of them to step to 
Lord Halifax to know' what was to be done in this case, who told him to 
return and use force, if Mr. W. resisted ; and, it is said, he returned to 
find a file of musketeers for him. When he was brought to his lord- 
ship, he told him that his lordship must proceed upon what he knew 
himself, for he should not add to his knowledge by answering any 
qvicstions. 

In applying for an hah. corp. he liad been refused by every lawyer 
at the bar except Glynne, who has got great reputation by hia able 
pleading in this case. 

‘"On Monday, the return to the habeas corpus, granted by the (,^ourt 
of Common Pleas on Saturday, was made by the King’s messengers, 
that he was not in thidr custody • wdiich answer was long disputed as 
nfit sufficient, hut at last submitted to by his council, three of the 
judges being of ojiinion that it was sufficient, and Ashurst and Gould 
dissenting. They tln n granted a new hub. corp., directed to the Licui- 
tciiant of the Tower, and accordingly he was brought u[) on Tuesday, 
lie then read a sp(‘cch, written by himself, in which he complained of 

* Ilardwirke MSS., Wimpole. “ 
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the hardship of being restrained in the manner in which he had been, 
no person liaving been allowed access to him a\\ Monday evening.; for 
when Uie D. of B. and Lord T^plc went to the Tower on Sunday, 
they were refused admittance, upon which the latter said, he thought he 
had been at the Tower, but found himself at the Bastile. Mr. Webb 
endeavoured to excuse the rigour of this restraint as usual till leave of 
access had been allowed by the Secretary of State who committed a 
person, but seemed to think as if it had been wrong. 

“ The objections to the second warrant were that it contained he was 
committed to the Tower for being the author, by the former of which 
words the Secretary made himself a judge. The second, that the offence 
was not stated clearly enough for the court to judge whether the com- 
mitment was right or not ; and, 3rdly, that no member of Parliament 
can be imprisoned, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace, 
whieh the publishing a libel is not. 

The council against Mr. Wilkes on this occasion were Serjeants 
Whittaker, Nares, and l)avy, the last of which, arguing precedent from 
prerogative times, was called to order by Serjeaut Glynne. The Lord 
Chief Justice took a few days to consider of the coinmitirient. He 
said he was sure Mr. Wilkes would not be sorry to bear a few days’ 
more coufiiiement for the more secure determination of a (juestion that 
so highly concerned the liberty of his fcllow'-subjects. There were 
great acclamations in his honour, both in the ITall and Common Pleas 
itself, as well as in the street itself, as he went back to the Tower. 

‘‘ When he was first seized, he told the messengers he would not 
siibirit to a vyarrant which had not his name in it, and only directed the 
taking of ail such as were concerned in the seditious libel in the North 
Briton, and that he would not go with them unless compelled ; upon 
wdiich one of them went to Lord Halifax, who ordered them, if he re- 
fused to obey, to use force.” 

The next letter, wliich i.s to one of the members of 
Lord Hardwicke’s family, from their friend Dr. W^ray, 
contains some further parlieulars relating to this affair. 

“ This morning, Wilkes’s affair wa^ ended in the Common Pleas. 
Of the three objections made to his commitment, the court disallowed 
the two first, but discharged him upon the third, viz. Privilege of Par- 
liament. He made a short speech to thank the court and his couueil, 
and then turned about and made a low bow to the crowded aiu^cnce 
whieh filled the Hall. This occasiened such a shout as reached the 

* ♦ II?rdwucke MSS., Wimpole. 
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Exchequer, and called us all down from our seats. The handbills, 
which you sec in the papers, were distributed even while Lord Chan- 
cellor was passing, who called to the constables to seize the fellow ; but 
all he got was a curse upon such law and such lawyers. It is wonder- 
ful to consider the crowds this business has collected, and the eager- 
ness it has introduced into conversation. 

“ The shout upon the discharge must bring to one’s mind that at 
the acquittal of the seven bishops ; but the cry of Liberty and Wilkes 
more naturally recalls that of Liberty and Murray. Had he staid 
longer in the Tower, I suppose the list of his visitants would have made 
a figure. The names of those who waited on the Earl of Oxford there 
are preserved in an article of the llarleiaii collection. 

****** 

“ I am obliged to stop here, it being four o’clock, as Mr. J. Yorke 
expects us at dinner ; from whence w'c are to adjourn to Lord llard- 
wicke’s, where we shall have the honor to assist at a commerce party 
with the young ladies.” * 

On the 1 3th of May Lord Hardwicke had a long visit 
from Lord Egrcniont, of wliich, with the full pai’ticulars 
of the conversation that took place between them on 
the state of affairs then existing, the learned cx-Chan- 
cellor has left an account, in a letter addressed by him to 
the Duke of Newcastle on the same day. 

This day, at noon, I had imj visit, which you was 
informed stood then ap])ointed. It began in the stile of 
the letter which your Orace saw ; professions of general 
respect, & civility, & desire to sec me bcfoj'c I went out 
of town, thinking I was going for the summer. After 
these civilities were over on both sides, we fell upon the 
never-failing & inexhaustible topic of Mr. Wilkes. 1 
found my visitor was ver} sore with it, but talking with 
prudence & moderation u])on the subject, owning at the 
same time that his master was extremely hurt & pro- 
voked with it. 

“ U'his I could not wonder at ; & you may be sure that 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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I did not make myself a partisan of Mr. W. ; but I avoided 
giving an opinion upon any point, and, to do my visitor 
justice, he did not push for it. We then fell upon the 
general state of things, both of us lamenting the present 
violent & disturbed situation & fermentation. I took the 
liberty to blame, with some freedom, the narrow plan upon 
which this administration was formed, & the proscrip- 
tions which were given out in the world to be fixed upon 
certain persons, as being directly contrary to the King’s 
plain interest. He professed to wish of all things to see 
the bottom widen’d ; that he saw the interest of the 
King & the public in it, and nothing coir' possibly give 
him so much pleasure. As to proscriptions, he hoped 
none were so fixed as to be irrevcrsablc ; but he owned 
that, as to two persons, (whom your Grace will name to 
yourself, without my doing it,) he believed his master 
would run great risques before he won'' submit to admit 
them, & whoever shou'* venture to propose it wo'' pass 
their time very ill. 1 need not relate to your Grace 
what I said of the impropriety & tlic blamabic part, in 
anybody, to instill into the mind of a Prince an absolute, 
detei’min’d exclusion of any men, or sett of men, wliom 
the eireumstanccs of things might make necessary 
to I’cstore tranquility to his government ; especially in 
this couiit'y, liable as it is to ])opular turns, which some- 
times make it necessary for kings to fly for their own 
sakes. He gave me to understand, without directly 
saying it, that, as to those he called my friends, there 
wo*' be no insuperable difliculty. But that the trium- 
phant procession into the city, manet iilta monte re- 
postum ; & has been frequently mention’d to himself, & 
particularly revived & aggravated by the countenance 
now given to W. In order to dash any hopes of making 
a division, I said that he kncvv as well as any body. 
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that, in this country, there were such things as honour- 
ahlc connexions, which some niiglit represent under the 
odious name of faction ; hut might really be only neces- 
sary engagements, in order to carry on & effectuate right 
& necessary measures. That, by breaking thro’ sueh 
honourable connexions, (if supposed practicable,) indi- 
viduals might he gained ; but they wou‘* come naked, & 
be rendered unable to serve either the King or them- 
selves. He seemed to understand & feel the weight of 
this. 

“The rest of our conversation was general; but 
something w’as thrown out about the incredulity of the 
world that Lord Bute was really & absolutely retired, & 
the general opinion that he still acted as powerfully as 
ever behind the curtain. lie professed not to have dis- 
covered any traces of that kind since he went to Harro- 
gate, hut owned to me full as much of what had passed 
before as your Grace told me Lord Halifax did to Mr. 
Lcggc, & just in the same sense. He also made full as 
strong declarations of his own positive determination, 
the moment he shou'' make any such discovery, to have 
nothing more to do, as that lord had done to Mr. L. 
He added, that he knew J.,ord Halifax was in the same 
resolution. 

“ This is the substance of w hat passcil material : the 
rest was paper & packthread. He said, parting, that as 
1 was going to Wimple for three weeks, he avou'*, after 
my return, come to me some evening, & have a full con- 
versation ; which, being going to Court to attend upon 
the Venetian Ambassadors, he cou** not have now. The 
strongest assurances were given on both sides of absolute 
secrecy, & saying nothing of what had passed, or our 
being to meet again. 

“ Thci’cfoie I must insist that nothing of this, even 
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loose as it is, be mentioned to any, even the most con- 
fidential of our friends.”* 

Lord Hardwicke thus expresses his sentiments on the 
subject of Wilkes’s affair, in a letter to Lord Royston 
written on the 10th of May: — 

“ I do not think that there was any thing so extra- 
ordinary in this case in the second commitment, since 
the custody of a messenger is presumed to he only a 
transient custody, not to continue, hut only for examina- 
tion. Your maxim of via nila via tata is generally good, 
but not allways so in the Secretary’s office, wdicre some 
of their forms were settled in times of a more rigorous & 
extensive exercise of power. I had not heard of the 
ballad you mention ; hut the whole of the affair, & the 
violent fermentation raised upon it, give the true friends 
of the King and his government very serious reflections, 
& ought to induce them to concur in pi’oper methods to 
calm & cure it.”t 

An allusion to a report about himself which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers is also contained in this letter, 
with Lord Hardwicke’s observations on his career,: — 

“ You may possibly have read in the papers of my 
having w hat is called an opposilion dinner. There is no 
truth in it ; for I had only half a dozen particular 
friends — the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord Besshorough, Lord Geo. Cavendyshe, & the 
Attorney-General. After having been Attortiep- General 
ten years, Chief Justiec between three t^’ four years, 
Chancellor almost twenty, 1 shall not now contradict all 
the principles, & all the rules of law & order, which I 
have been maintaining all my life.” 

* Hardwicke MSS., W'mpole. 
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Very shortly after this Lord Hardwicke went down to 
Wimpole, Soon after his arrival he writes to Lord 
Royston, and the following extract from his letter affords 
us some account of his journey down, of his diversions 
there, and of the pleasure afforded him by the change 
from the turmoil of the town to this rural retreat. 

“ Saturday afternoon afforded the heaviest rain on 
my road that has been this spring, so that my servants 
were wet thro’ & thro’. But I don’t find they have 
caught any cold of consequence by it; & the rain has 
done a vast deal of good to the country. This place is 
extremely beautiful, & there is at jiresent a great prospect 
of corn, grass, & fruit ; but we want the wind to come 
about to the west. Mr. Bury* & I go on very har- 
moniously ; I mean in silent harmony. 

“lam much amused with reading Lady M. Wortley’s 
letters. I knew so much of her ladyship, as to be sure 
they are genuine, & think it the prettiest book of letters 
that has been published of late years. I even })refcr it to 
the collection of her former friend & later enemy, Mr. 
Pope. If I should travel in my old age, I should certainly 
go to Turkey. 

“ One of my gi’cat pleasures here is being free from 
the noise, & eternal talk ab‘ Mr. Wilkes. You say you 
fear that one opportunity of calming & curing the present 
ferment has been let slip, & doubt about any other. On 
that subject I can write nothing ; but I desire you will 
enquire of your brother John, & make him give you a 
full account of the relation I made to him, & his brother 
Charles, the night before I left the town. I name Jack, 
because Charles does not much love to narrate, nor has 
time for it.”f 

* The .Architect. f Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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His visit at Wimpole, however, it seems, was not to 
be of very long duration, as towards the end of May he 
writes again to Lord Royston: — 

“ On Thursday morning I hold my intention to take 
leave of this place for the present. 1 shall do it with 
regret as usual ; but I think, as at present advised, that 
I should pay my duty on the birthday.”* 

Lord Hardwicke’s loyalty prevailed over his love for 
the country, & his own ease & quiet. He adds in this 
letter, — 

“ If Voltaire’s second vol. of his History of Russia is 
not better than his first, I would not give one farthing 
for it 

“ Your letter of yesterday is this moment come in. It 
requires no addition to this but my thanks, & entire ap- 
probation of your going to ball-rnasquee. How do 
you know that I don’t intend to be as gay, for I did not 
tell you what my answer was ? Look for me amongst the 
Kiatrias” 

Lord Hardwicke accordingly returned to London as 
he intended, and also, as he intended, paid his duty to 
the King on his Majesty’s birthday. In a letter to the 
Duke of ISowcastle, written from Grosvenor Square, on 
the 8th of June, after rcfciTing to the conference with 
Lord Egremont, Loid Hardwicke proceeds : — 

“ I’ saw my friend at court on y® birthday, when the 
place did not admit of any thing but common compli- 
ments, & on Sunday I called at his door by way of 
returning his visit, but lie was not at home, & in fact I 
believe was not so. I shall wait now to hear from him, 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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for we shall get nothing by seeming too forward. I hear 
Lord Lyttelton is expected in town to-morrow, & tlno’ 
that channel I may perhaps learn something further. 
His son is got well ; & I am told his illness proceeded 
from being poisoned with bad wine, which had been 
overdosed with ai'senick in y' fining. 

“I do not wonder at y® speculations, which your 
Grace mentions to he flung out relating to any supjiosed 
intercourse between persons of different com[)lexions in 
the present awkward situation. That the ministers, 
whoever they arc, should wish to divide an opposition, 
is a natural suggestion, & that the more violent should 
suspect the more moderate is as natural. For my own 
part, I have never disclosed any thing that [)assed, except 
to your Grace, nor do 1 believe that it has been done on 
y® other side. But I am convinced y® truth is that all y® 
jealousies 8^ surmises proeecd from other causes. They 
cannot digest the diflerent manner wherein the affair of 
Mr. W. has been received & treated by us from what it has 
been by them, & that we have not gone as deep in avow- 
ing him & his cause as they have done. This is what lies 
at the bottom, tho’ my Lord T. having cooled a little, talks 
more calmly, and endeavours to palliate. In doing this, 
both his lordship & Mr. P. must see their ow n interest ; 
for if they do not preserve tlieir connexion with your 
Grace & your friends, they will be in danger of being left 
as naked as they owned themselves to be four or five 
months ago. They will have no i)arty but the Half 
Moon Club, & I question whether they have them now’ 
so entirely as they had formerly. ' But tliat liaison has 
allways been kept up to a certain degree, & this pro- 
duced the communication about the cyder addresses, 
which was apparent. 

“ Beuidmore, who is 5 ^ great supporter of f' minister, 
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& was very justly committed by y® Court of King’s Bench 
when UndersherifF, for not doing y® duty of his office in 
setting Dr. Shebbeare in y® pillory, is Attorney for 
Wilkes, & his Click attends him. These arc fellows 
who wo‘* have hanged your Grace & me a few years ago, 
& would do so still, had they y® power. I don’t mention 
this as thinking it should alter our conduct with regard 
to Lord T. & Mr. P. I think quite otherwise ; but to 
shew that all the grounds of jealousy, & want of con- 
fidence, do not ly on one side, & that there are at least 
as material ones on y® other. 

“ Your Grace says that Mr. P. /.v certainly, was 
from the beginning extremely moderate ; and I agree that 
he was much more prudent than the other. He avoided 
talking about the affair, & did not suffer himself to fly 
out in conversation, at least with us. But your Grace 
did not find that the very wise & kind admonition which 
the Duke of Cumberland gave him appeared to have 
any effect. It is true that his bro'’-in-law had dipt him- 
self very deep before, & we know that he has made it his 
rule not to separate himself from him, even where he 
does not apjirove. How far that rule may carry him, I 
know not. 

“ Indeed, my dear Lord, 1 cannot help looking upon 
this affai; of Wilkes as big with very mischievous con- 
sequences, even suspended, as it now seems to be, till 
the next session. Tho’ of this last nobody can be sure, 
for the actions brought by Wilkes himself may keep y® 
flame in activity till y® circuits at least. But the mis- 
chievous consequences*! mean arc chiefly with regard td 
y® part Mr. P. may take. The Marq® of Rockingham 
was so good as to give me some account of what passed 
in conversation in his visit at flayes, great part of which 
turned upon this subjeci. As I understood the Marq*, 
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y® sum was this. ‘ Mr. Pitt declared his opinion very 
plainly, y* Wilkes was entitled to privilege. He doubted 
much whether the North Briton, No. 45, is a libel, & 
whether the holding it to he so would not in a high 
degree infringe y® liberty of y® press, as to censuring y® 
transactions or advice of ministers. He said further, that 
he could never depart from his opinion that y® jury are 
judges of y® law as well as y® fact.’ I lay much more 
weight upon these declarations of his own than I do upon 
all my L** Temple’s loose, vague professions of thorough 
union, &c. These are points of great consequence, wherein 
I believe many of our friends will not follow him, & that 
may create a breach ; my apprehension is, that ho will 
set himself up for as peremptory a judge of constitu- 
tional law as he did in y® case of y® Ilab. Coi’pus Bill in 
1758, when he laid it down as a maxim, y ?/® 
are not to he regarded in questions of liberty. For my 
own part, I did not give way to him then, nor will I do 
so now, where in my judgment I differ from him. In 
political points I can show a deference for his opinion, 
but I will never act so mean a part as to give up all my 
knowledge & experience in the law, & all y® principles 
ab‘ y® legal prerogative of y® Crown, & public order, and 
good government, which I have been endeav® to support 
all my life, in complaisance to any man. When I speak 
of myself, I mean to include my friends in the House of 
Commons, for probably it may not come into the House 
of Lords. And yet I think I see more ways than one 
by which it may be brought thither ; & if Mr. P. should 
*be overruled in y® House of Commons, he may possibly 
do as in y® former instance, bring in some bill to alter the 
law in some point or other. 

* # * * * 

“ Nor can I If y more weight upon L** T. & Lord P.’f* 
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opinions ab‘ the method of proceeding in Wilkes’s affair. 

I have heard nothing of any intention to push y® expelling 
of him out of y® Ho. of Commons. If that sho^ be 
attempted, they must certainly prove him the author or 
publisher; & I have heard it affirmed (tho’ I don’t know 
it), that the secretaries have in their hands the clearest 
proofs upon y‘ point. 

“ Now for your Grace’s questions. The House of 
Commons may certainly enter into proofs & examine 
witnesses, relating to y® author or publisher of a libel, if 
they judge it proper for their notice, tho’ their determi- 
nation will not be conclusive to a court of common law. 
They did so in y® case of Mr. Asgill in 1707, & of Sir 
Richard Steele in 1713 ; & tho’ in both these cases the 
persons charged confessed themselves the authors, the 
House would have entered into the proofs, if they had 
not confessed it, & in Asgill’s case had actually taken, 
& had them reported by a committee. 

“The case of Mist, in May 1721, is a very strong 
precedent. The House gave judgment, & committed 
Mist to Newgate, upon his name as printer appearing at 
y® bottom of y® paper, & then ordered an address to y® 
King, & a general committee of libels. 

“As to proceeding to cx])ulsion, there is certainly a 
particularity in this case, we'' did not occur in those others, 
viz. , that y® Crown has put it in a way of legal trial by 
information, which is now depending. But it is to be 
consid^ that the King may, if he thinks fit, put an 
end to y® information by nolle prosequi; or if not, & 
the House of Lords held Mr. Wilkes to be entitled to pfi- 
viledge, & he will not waive it, there will arise a new 
consideration. Is justice absolutely to stand still in 
such a case ? or shall the House proceed against their 
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own member, who stops y® eourse of justiee by insisting 
upon y® priviledge of y‘ House ? • 

“ But all these are merely the speculations of my own 
thoughts, for I assure your Grace, upon my honour, I 
have never heard one word hinted about any such pro- 
ceedings. My meaning was only to answer your Grace’s 
questions ab* y® precedents. Both the House of Lords 
& the House of Commons have entered into proofs ab‘ 
the authors & publishers of libels in many cases. Your 
Grace remembers the instances of Paul Whitehead, of the 
constitutional queries upon y® Duke of Cumberland, & 
there are many others. This last instanee puts me in 
mind of another way in w®** the House of Lords may be 
mixed in this affair, for y® resolution of y® Lords was in 
y‘ last case sent down to y® House of Commons, who 
concurred in it, & there was a joint address. 

“ I have already told you that I was at court on y® 
birth-day. I saw there y® Duke of Grafton, Marquis of 
Rockingham, & many others of our fi'iends. Nothing 
passed but common levee civility, ab‘ having been in y“ 
country, & y® north-cast wind. 

* * * * ♦ 

“ P.S. Since finishing my letter, I called upon Charles, 
& found him at an early dinner, in order to go to his 
diversion in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. I interrupted him so 
far as to get from him a very brief acc‘ of what passed 
in yesterday’s conference, which he begged me to ac- 
quaint your Grace of, with his duty, because he cannot 
possibly find time to write himself before y® end of y® 
wtiek. 

“ Every thing passed in y« most friendly manner. Mr. 
P. opened y® conference, by avowing that he wanted to 
talk with him upon business. The conversation rolled 
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on three points — Mr. P. himself, the Attorney-General, 
& Mr. Wilkes, w®’’ last Charles brought in by way of 
incident. Mr. Pitt made a very complimentary exordium 
of his regard for Mr. Attorney, & then passed to his own 
situation. That he was united with y® Whigg party, was 
a Whig, & would stand upon no other ground. That 
such of y® Tories as would come to them upon proper 
terms ought to be received. This had been always his 
opinion ; but to make y® bottom & ground-work of y® 
administration Tory, & only superadd Whigs upon that, 
he won'* never come into it. He had y® honour to be 
united with several great Whig lords, who hiddentally 
(I think y‘ was y® w'ord) passed under y® description of 
y® Duke of Newcastle’s friends, & were y® main pillars 
of y® Whig party. That he was a Whig, & meant to 
act upon Whig principles, upon which he enlarged. 

“ As to Mr. Attorney-General, he had the gi’eatest 
esteem & friendship for him, w®" had encreased as their 
acquaintance had proceeded, which was of long standing. 
That he had never done any thing to forfeit his reci- 
procal friendship ; howev’^er he had been misunderstood. 
He owned tliat he had a great regard for my Lord C. J. 
Pratt, but never in prejudice to him, & wislied Charles 
to live upon good terms & in confidence (1 think) with 
his lord.-hip. Tliat the only competition which could 
arise between them was in a case of a change of y® Great 
Seal, either by y® disability of y® present possessor, or any 
other contingency. Thai/ he shou*' give or avow his 
opinion y‘ y® King & y® public wou** be well sei’vcd 
by cither ; but his original acquaintance was with Mr. 
Attorney, & it won'* be unbecoming in him, & he shou** 
be ashamed, to attempi any thing to his prejudice. He 
shadowed out, by way of compliment, that there might 
be some eircumstances m his case that might make him 
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fitter for such a high office ab* the Court than the other. 
That all he wished was, that when y« event should 
happen, it might be so adjusted as to be with y« satis- 
faction of my Lord C. J. Pratt & his friends. [Here I 
cannot help observing, by y® way, that it is pretty diffi- 
cult to adjust such an affair to y® satisfaction of y® party 
interested ; & as to his friends, I am not enough apprized 
of his pres* connexions to know of any considerable ones 
he has besides Mr. P. & my Lord T., & Mr. P. himself 
can go y® farthest to satisfy y“*.] 

“ After Mr. P. had gone tlu'o’ both those points, 
much more at large than I can relate, &, indeed, than 
was related to me, Charles made such civil & amicable 
answers as occurred, but he had not then time to tell 
them to me. And then he took notice of Wilkes’s affair 
as being a very unfortunate event, which gave some 
advantage to y® enemy, & produced disagreeable conse- 
quences, 

“ Mr. P. interposed veiy decently, & said he had not 
touched upon that matter witli him, because he knew 
that he was officially & by duty engaged in it ; to w*‘‘ 
Charles replied, that he himself took it up only in 
respect of y® political consequences, on w'*' he enlarged. 

“ Mr. P. then said that he owned it was an unfor- 
tunate affair, but he hoped not of so gi’cat consequence 
as some appi’ehendcd. That a great noise had been 
made ab* a part my Lord Temple had taken ; but what 
did it amount to ? He had visited Wilkes in y® Tower ; 
& what then ? Mr. ¥'^ilkcs, a Buckinghamshire ncigli- 
l)our, an old acquaintance, in distress ! That, for his 
part, he was most intimately united with my L*' T., & 
would never leave him. That he did not think y® poli- 
tical consequences of this affair so important as some 
imagined. That he himself saw a power & a centre in 
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y® argument & debate of it, & it must take its course, or 
to that effect. 

“ This is all I can recollect, and I believe the whole 
substance of what was told me. I leave your Grace to 
make your own reflections. Every thing passed very 
amicably & well, & it may be all very sincere ; but I own 
it smells a little of y‘ holy water w®'* gi’eat men are apt 
to sprinkle when they have a mind to baptize others 
into their political faith. But this (as the news-writers 
say) time will discover. I own I fear that some great 
part of what he said about Wilkes’s affair gives too 
much countenance to y® apprehensions expressed in my 
letter.”* 


In a letter to tlic Lord President of the Session, which 
was written on the 12th of June, Lord Hardwicke thus 
described his position and feelings at that period ; — 

“ The scene is prodigiously changed since your lord- 
ship saw us ; indeed, it has changed several times. Tlie 
actors who have gone & come on you know, & in general 
the motives arc no secret. I think none of the persons 
whom you honoured with your friendship here have 
been left upon the stage some time. As to myself, no 
great part could be taken from me, because I had none ; 
but that scat, which I had been permitted to retain in 
the King’s Council, I w'as excluded from just before the 
iast session of Parliament. 

“ When I said the motives of these altcf'ations are wo 
secret, I meant that the subject of them must appear 
to every body to have been the elevation & support of 
one man's power 

“ Your lordship has undoubtedly heard of me as an 
opposer. It is true that, in conjunction with several of 
* ri irdwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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your lordship’s & my old friends, I have opposed certain 
particular measures. When I have done so, it has been 
accords to my judgm* & conscience, with the greatest 
duty to the King, & a sincere zeal for his service & that 
of the public, & I am not ashamed of it.”* 

The following amusing anecdote by Dr. Birch, respect- 
ing the misappropriation of one of Lord Hardwicke’s 
venison presents, may afford entertainment to the 
reader : — 

Dr. II., just returned from Cambridge, where he kept an act for 
his degree .of doctor of physic, brings to town some good stories of 
absurd beha\iour in the Yice-Chancellor. On Sunday, when the new 
doctors dine with him, he omitted to invite as usual any noblemen, and 
gave liis company a had dinner, with only a pasty of the half buck 
presented him according to custom by Lord Hard wick e, having reserved 
the haunch for the entertainment of some select friends in the College 
the next day !” f 

Tlie next letter from Dr. Bireli to Lord Royston con- 
tains an original account of the trial of the action brought 
by one of the printers of the No?'lli Briton against the 
messengers who seized the printing apparatus. Dr. 
Birch was present, it appears, at the trial. 

When I saw your lordship the night before you left town, I had no 
thoughts of exposing myself to the inconvenience of attending a long 
trial in a small court, and in summer season ; hut my curiosity after all 
prevailed, and I was present, tho’ in no very favourable situation, at that 
between one of Leach’s pressmen and the messengers, in which the 
former who laid .61000 damages against them, had j6300 with costs 
allowed him by the jury. 

yiie whole weight of the defence of the messengers lay upon the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, tliere being but one sergeant to assist 
them, Whittaker, v ho only examined a witness. The counsel for the 
plaintiff were Sergeant Glyiinc, Mr. Sto\e, Mr. Dunning, (the author ot 
the defence of the East India Company against the memorial of the 

* Hardv'icke MSS., Wimpole. 
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Dutch,) Mr. Wallis, and Mr. Gardiner. The court sat a quarter before 
ten, and the jury gave in their verdict about eight. 

The plea for the defendants was that as they acted by warrant from a 
Secretary of State, having produced that warrant they were indemnified 
by acting under a lawful authority, aiid the counsel for them urged two 
Acts of Parliament made in the reign of King James I., and one in that 
of the late king in favour of insuring officers executing lawful warrants. 
They endeavoured likewise to engage the Lord Chief Justice and jury to 
bring in a special verdict, and leave the point of law to be more solemnly 
determined. His lordship declared himself ready to give his opinion 
u])on the law, if the jury should be inclined to receive it, rather than to 
give a special verdict ; but they expressing their readiness to give a 
general one, he proceeded to give his opinion that the Secretaries of 
State are not comprised in the three Acts of Parliament, and that the 
messengers having probable cause to apprehend Leach and his man, 
could not be justified by the warrant, however legal it might be ; though 
he seemed to throw in some doubts of that, as it contained no name, 
and was not granted upon oath. (Barrington was the man who had given 
them instructions to go to Leach, upon a slight information from an old 
printer that young Richardson having discontinued the printing the 
North Briton at No. 25, Leach had undertaken it ; and that he had 
seen Wilkes go into Leach’s house. 

“ The Attorney-General in his first speech was not sparing in his re- 
presentations of the licentiousness of the North Briton^ especially on the 
tendency of his national invectives against the Scots nation to break the 
union. 

“ Wilkes was in court the whole time ; and when he went away was 
received with the loudest acclamations in (fuildhall, and I presume in 
the street ; while the Solicitor-Cieneral was hissed out of the court. 

“On Thur?/!ay morning came on a second trial between another of 
Leach’s men, which lasted but a short time, and ended in an agreement 
to aUow him, and each of his twelve compositors, .L*200 and costs of 
suit.” * 

Mr. Dunning, here alluded to, was afterwai’ds one of 
the most distinguished advocates which this country ever 
produced ; and his argument in this case against general 
warrants is said to hav'c at once established his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, and laid the foundation of his future 
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fortunes. He was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire, in 
1731, where his father practised as an attorney, and in 
whose office he commenced his legal career, thus be- 
ginning his professional life in the same mode as was 
pursued by the subject of this memoir. Mr. Dunning 
afterwards came to London, and entered as a student at 
one of the Inns of Court, where his principal companions 
were Mr., afterw’ards Lord Kenyon, and the subsequently 
celebrated Horne Tooke. On being called to the bar, he 
went the western circuit, wdiich he afterwards exchanged 
for the northern. For six or seven yeai’s, however, his suc- 
cess w'as but very moderate. On one occasion, a leader 
on his circuit having been attacked with a fit of the gout, 
— to which the luxurious living enjoyed during the period 
of these professional peregrinations no doubt largely con- 
tributed, — placed his briefs in Mr. Dunning’s hands, who 
conducted the cause so ably that, in a short time, his 
practice began rapidly to increase, and he eventually be- 
came one of the most skilful and eminent advocates of 
which the English bar has been able to boast. 

What is, in reality, the best evidence of the powers of an 
advocate, it might be difficult to determine fully. It may 
be thought by some, that his average success in the 
causes he undertakes is the surest proof of this. This is, 
however, by no means an invariable or infallible test. 
Perhaps the finest arguments and the most eloquent 
rhetorical efforts, both in ancient and modern times, 
have been those which have proved unsuccessful in the 
result. The acknowledged extraordinary power of the 
advocate may often lead him to be engaged in cases 
where, but for dependence on his ability, the contest 
would never have been carried on ; and in the majority 
of cases of this kind ‘he must be almost necessarily un- 
successful. It is not mci*cly the nicely-balanced proba- 
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bilities of success on either side, that induce persons to 
go to trial ; but, where the stake is very great, so as to 
render the cost of this but trifling in comparison with 
the magnitude of the interests involved, it is often 
deemed worth while to try the fortune of war, — the 
chances of “ the glorious uncertainty of the law,” — rather 
than submit at once to defeat and spoliation. Many 
events and circumstances and accidents, altogether unfore- 
seen, may arise before, or during the period of the ti’ial ; 
and it is in a skilful availing of these, a dexterous use of 
sudden opportunities, that the advantage of retaining an 
advocate of pre-eminent ability may be shown. On the 
other hand, it is the man of only moderate power and 
skill, who is trusted merely in cases where the merit is 
seen decidedly and obviously to preponderate on his side, 
who can boast of being successful in the majority of 
his undertakings. 

Dr. llirch mentions in another letter addressed to Lord 
Royston, on the IGth of July, 1763. 

^^‘Tlic })riiicipal of the exceptions made to the tryal of the messengers 
is, 1 am tjhl, to the court’s liaving refused to hear as evidence the books 
of tlic Secretary of State's ottice relating to the granting of warrants.” 

It is probable tliat we arc in some measure indebted to 
Dr. Birch’s intimaev with Mr. C. Yorkc, for the accurate 
and clear manner in which he describes the events at 
some of the important trials which he witnessed. Dr. 
Birch in some insiances accompanied his friend to the 
sceiKj of these exploits, in which the latter was to be a 
princijial performer, and had the advantage of talking 
over with him the points of leading intci'cst which arose, 
so that though the handwriting is that of the revei’end 
Doctor, the voice is tha* of the learned Attorney-Genei’al. 
His own opinions and feelings on the subject may be 
deemed to be here shadowed. On the particular occa. 
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sion before us Dr. Birch partook of the hospitalities of 
his friend, with whom lie discussed the events of the day 
after the conclusion of the dinner — a particular time 
when, if any reliance can be placed on the old adage, 
the real sentiments of the lawyer would be most likely 
to be laid open. 

The next letter is also from Dr. Birch to Lord 
Royston on the same all-engrossing topic at this period, 
and bears date July 23, 1763. 

The article in the papers of Entick’s and Saridmore’s resolujfon to 
prosecute tlie Secretary of State and messengers for false irnprisolS^ent 
for the Monitor^ is I find well founded. And it is not at all wonfterful 
that they have taken it upon the encouragement of the late judgment of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Cornmoii Pleas, and the verdict of the Lon- 
don jury. The mention of this on Thursday, after dinner, at the 
Attorney-Generars, at HighgJite, where Mr. Harris, of the Treasury, 
and Colonel Selwyn as well as myself were present, occasioned him to 
open with a little freedom on the conduct of the (3hief- Justice and jury 
on the trial of Hack and the messengers, by the issue of which he 
thought the honour of government in general was not a little affected. 
He acquainted us that the exceptions were insisted upon, the council for 
the defendants hav ing been denied a special verdict, which ought to 
have been given by the jury, juid more strongly enforced by the court ; 
and that by the statute of Westminster, such exceptions must be given 
in, and even engrossed upon parchment before the rising of the court. 
The consequence of putting in these exceptions will be by a writ of error 
carrying the contested point of law into the King’s Bench, whence upon 
another error it may be transferred into the House of Lords. The 
Chief- Justice during the debate on the proceeding, said to the Attorney- 
General with some air of reproach, though in a very low voice, what 
was not very proper to come from the mouth of a judge to an officer 
of the Crown acting as such, according to his duty, ‘I find you don’t 
eye to trust either me or the jury.’ ”* 

On the 2nd of August, Lord Hardwicke went down 
to Wimpole. Tn a letter to Lord Royston written 
from thenee on the 5th of that month, he gives an 
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account of two conferences which he had had with 
Lord Egreraont already referred to. He says that the 
conversation was very general, “ & the worst appearance 
was that there then seemed to he nearly as great an aver- 
sion to taking in the Duke of Newcastle, as to Mr. Pitt 
& Z** Temple. I cndcav'* to shew the necessity of widen- 
ing the hottorn, & letting in several ; & for that purpose, 
&, in order to alarm his fears, set in as strong a light as I 
coidd the gi'eat difficulties & dangers which liang over 
tlic of the triumvirate, as they are called ; & the 

co^^sion & storms with which they will probably set 
out in the meantime. This I did not fail to aggravate by 
the hollowness of their ground at court. We parted with 
very civil professions on both sides, & from that night I 
have not seen Lord fjgrcmont till last Monday morning. 
#*#*** 

“ On Friday 1 was at the levee, a very thin one, to 
make my bow to the King before going out of town for 
the autumn. His Majesty was very civil ; ciuiuircd 
when I went to Wimple, to which 1 answered, on Mon- 
day. 1 tiu'utiou this circumstance, because I believe it 
brought upon me tvhat follows. On Sunday noon 1 had 
a note from Lord Eg"^. to conic to me either immediately, 
or that night, or on Monday morning, as early as / 
■pleased. .iVs 1 was just stepping into my chariot to dine 
at Highgatc, I named either Sunday night or Monday 
morning, the last of which took place. Ills lordship 
staid .with me about an hour & a half ; began with great 
civilities & professions of regard, & then told me that he 
came by His Majesty's order, whose good opinion & 
esteem for me he avowed to represent in the royal 
Avords, which wei'e such as it will not become me to 
repeat. That the King wished to see me again in his 
council, & he was authorized by His Majesty to offer to 
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place me at the head of it. That he (Lord E.) had taken 
occasion to lay before His Majesty, at different times, 
what had passed between us in former conversations ; 
& that the King found that, after so long a friendship & 
eonnexion with the D. of Newcastle, I had some difli- 
eulties, upon the point of pi’ivate honour, to break thro’ 
them. Tliat tho’ His Majesty had reason to be offended 
with his Grace’s late conduct, yet, for the sake of 
attaining what he so much wished, if the D. of Newc. 
would accept one of the gi’cat offices about the court, the 
King would condescend to it. That His Majesty under- 
stood the Duke had declared, in the House of Lords, 
that he would not come again into a ministerial place ; 
& desired to know my opinion whether his Grace would 
return to the King’s service upon the foot proposed. 1 
own I did not ex])cct so direct a j)ro|)Osition ; & made 
all the dutiful, grateful, but disabling speeches that 
became me. How little 1 wished to come into office 
again, I said, appeared by my having declined the Great 
Seal in July 17b7, & the Privy Seal in the winter 1701 ; 
which I had done with the greatest consideration for His 
Majesty’s service. That, as I had declined to accept an 
employment, tho’ offered me, whilst all my friends were 
in court, it was impossible for me to accept one whilst all 
my friends were out of court. That as to what was said 
about the D. of Newcastle, my connexion with him was 
avowed & well known ; that I might have cxjircsscd my- 
self shortly upon former occasions, but I had allways 
described or alluded tu others also. That most of, if not 
dll, the great Whig Lords, with whom & their families I 
had acted fer forty years, were now displaced ; & I shou** 
only tarnish my own character, at least in y® opinion of 
y® world, at y® end of my life, & not be of any use to His 
Majesty, if I separated myself from them. That I re- 
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joiced, for the sake of His Majesty’s service, that the pro- 
scription was so far taken off from the Duke of New- 
castle. That I looked upon it as a good beginning, but 
there w'erc others besides his Grace. As to the point on 
which my opinion was asked, it was too delicate & impor- 
tant for any man to answer, without consulting the per- 
son coneerned, upon that very pornt dh’ectly. Therefore I 
bogged to know how far 1 might go with the Duke ; for 
I wou^* not exceed His Majesty’s permission by one jot. 
My lord answ'cred that the King wou'' by no means allow 
me to acquaint the D. of N. with this, unless I tii’st dc- 
clai’cd my opinion that it u oii/d do. To this I said that 
I was then at a full stand. It was ini])ossible for me to 
say now that it wou‘* do, & how should I know if I could 
not ask? If I was to hazard a conjecture, it would be 
that this alone won'* not do. That things had been suf- 
fered to go so far that his Grace himself must have 
formed connexions, &c. However, it was repeated that I 
must not open one word of this to him. 1 could not 
hcl{) saying ; he will even know of this visit of y"^ lord- 
ship';, to me ; may I own that you have talked to me in 
the like stile as formerly^ upon my own subject ? This 
was agreed to. * * * * 

“ He then spoke of the continuance of the cry against 
Lord B. ; that he had been hung up in cfhgie upon a 
gibbett, at one of the principal gates of Exeter, for this 
fortnight past, & no l)ody had dared cut the figure down 
in all that time. It is immaterial to run into the minutiae 
of our conversation ; but, in the course of it, my lord, 
had happened to say that the King could not bring him- 
self to submit to take in a party in gi’oss, as an opposi- 
tion party. 1 told him nobody won'* advise His Majesty 
to avow' the doing of tiia! But a king of England, at 
the head of a popular governm*, especially as of late the 
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popular scale has grown heavier, wou^ sometimes find it 
necessary to bend & ply a little. That it was not to be 
understood as being forced ; but only submitting to the 
stronger reason, for the sake of himself & his government. 
That King William, hero as he was, had found himself 
obliged to this conduct ; so had other princes before 
him ; & so had His Majesty’s grandfather, & found his 
governm* grew stronger by it. 

#*##** 

“ I have now told you the substance of a long conver- 
sation. The only material thing besides was, that L*" 
Egremont at last varied a little the form of his restric- 
tion, as to the Duke of Newcastle, & put it finally, that 
I shou'^ not naif am/thing to hint of this propositioti, till 
after I had seen or heard front his lordship again ; & so 
it was left. When cither of those will happen I know 
not, for his lordship knew I was fixed to go out of town 
the next morning for the autumn, & came to me upon 
that foundation.”* 

On the 28th of August Lord Hardwicke was called 
hack to London, by the following jiercmptory summons 
from the Duke of Newcastle : — 

“ Claremont, Au<j. 2Sth, I763.t 

“ My dearest Lord, — I write this at the request of 
Mr. Pitt, to desire your lordship would come to town 
upon business of the greatest importance. He sends this 
night expresses to the Duke of Devonshire and my 
Lord Rockingham, to come to town immediately. L** 
Fi’ederick thinks his brother will not be here before 
Wednesday, & 1 should think, if your lordship is so 
good as to come to town, on Thursday evening, it will 
be time enough. My Lord Bute w^as with Mr. Pitt 
* ilar^hvicke MSS., Wimpole. t Ibid. 
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three hours on Thursday last, and yesterday Mr. Pitt 
was three hours with the King, & this day Mr. Pitt 
was here five hours with me. Mr. Pitt has made me 
pi’omise not to write to your lordship, to the Duke of 
Devonshire, or any body, upon the subject of these con- 
ferences ; I will only venture in general to tell you, that 
Mr. Pitt went to the bottom of the sore, both to my 

Bute & the King, as well as with regard to things 
& measures, as persons. He was not ill received upon 
either, & at present, it seems that the whole is flung into 
his hands. His declaration with regard to us, his friends, 
was very proper & vei*y honourable. Particular arrange- 
ments will be a work of future, & I hope, joint considera- 
tion, & for that reason I hope your lordship will be so 
good as to be with us, for I shall come to no determina- 
tion till I know your opinion. 

“ P.S. — I beg your lordsbip would write me a word or 
two in answer. I wish 1 could explain myself further, but 
I dare not. Mr. P. told both L** B. & the K. that he must 
insist upon the Duke of Devonshire, my Lord Hard- 
wicke, & the Duke of Newcastle, & named many others 
afterwards.” 

Lord Egi’cmont died on the 21st of August. Horace 
Walj)ole states that about ” a fortnight before this event 
his Majesty hinted to Lord Grenville that he wished to 
prevail upon Lord Hardwicke to return, if not to his 
serxdces, at least to his councils. Whether the blow 
received from the Common Pleas had alariiied the 
favourite, (who had made but a very short stay St 
Harrowgate), and had warned him to look out for more 
support ; or whether h.. thought the three ministers in- 
sufficient ; or whether, vhich is most likely, he wished 
already to get rid of them, especially having detected 
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the underhand practices of Grenville against his son’s 
patent ; — in short, whatever was the motive, Grenville 
could not be ignorant who was author of the advice, and 
only replied it would not do. The King insisted, and the 
overture was made ; Lord Hardwicke rejected it, and said 
he would not abandon the Duke of Newcastle. The 
King then commanded the same trial to be made on the 
Duke of Newcastle, but with the exclusion of Mr. Pitt. 
Newcastle refused the offers made to him.”* 

Negotiations were then opened with Mr. Pitt, to whom 
Lord Bute stated the King’s earnest wdsh of employing 
political talent and integrity, without any respect to 
parties ; and having obtained from him in return an ex- 
plicit declaration of his views regarding men and mea- 
sures, he settled for him an interview with His Majesty, 
at Buckingham House, on the 27 th of August. At this 
conference, which lasted three hours, the King listened 
very patiently, whilst Mr. Pitt dilated on the infirmities 
of the peace, and the disorders of the state, and the 
principal I’crnedy which he proposed to adopt in restor- 
ing to power those great Whig families, in whose abilities, 
ex])erience, and integrity, the p\d)lic reposed confidence. 
His Majesty, at this time, made no objection to what he 
heard, further than by saying “that his own honour must 
be preserved he then broke up the conference, and 
aj)pointed a second interview' on the 29 th. 

In the intervening day, Mr. Pitt, feeling confident re- 
specting the re.sult of his negotiations, confei’red with the 
Duke of Newcastle v.nd other leaders of that party, by 
f^hom the plan of a new cabinet was arranged, with whicli 
Mr. Pitt w’cnt prepared to meet His Majesty. He was 
doomed however, as will be seen, to disappointment in 
his hopes. 


Memoirs. 
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Lord Hardwicke returned to Wimpole at the begin- 
ning of September, and on the 4th of that month wrote 
the following letter to his son, Lord Royston, giving the 
full particulars of the recent negotiations, as also of 
some matters of domestic interest. In some of the 
editions of the portion of this celebrated letter already 
printed. Lord Hardwicke has been made to commence 
with the words, “My dear Lord;” on which Lord 
Campbell has commented.* The following is, however, 
a correct transcript of the whole from the original : — 

JVimpoley Sundatj Nighty Sejd. 4thy I7()3.f 

“ Dear Royston, — At my I’eturn to this house last 
night, I found, with great pleasure, upon my table, your 
kijid letter from Chatsworth. I rejoiced to find that you 
& dear Lady Grey were got to the utmost extent of your 
pi’ogress in good health, & in the good pros])oct of your 
nearer approach to me. 1 hope this will read) you both 
safe arrived at Wrest House, to the great comfort of my 
dear prcitty gi'anddaughtei’s, who have niourned after you. 
Your want of rest at Matlock, 1 presume you have by 
this time recovered from. But how could you expect to 
sleep there ; — the business of the night at Matlock is to 
walk in the Lovci-’s Walk, or to dance. I saw- the Master 
of Chats'.' orth in towm, who ap[)earedto he much pleased 
& flattered with your visit, & cxj)ressed great concern at 
being obliged to keve his house before you had finished 
yom; visit. 

“ Thus far all is well ; as Bp. Sherlock begins his 
sermon upon the Rebellion. But an odd accident has 
happened to your old father. I left two lodgers in my 
house when 1 went to London, & was no sooner returned 
but I was told they w'ent away the very morning 1 was 

t llartlwickr MSS,, Wiiripole. 
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to come back. You may be sure I searched dilhgently 
to see whether they had robbed their lodgings ; but tho’ 
I could not find that they had taken any thing away, I 
found they had left me something — a child upon my 
hands, of about a quarter old. As it was left in my 
house I must save the parish harmless, & have had some 
thoughts of sending it to the Foundling Hospital. But 
it is a pretty babe, & I think I have taken a fancy to it, 
& shall take care of it myself. ’Tis a girl ; but the ser- 
vants say they have liad some hint that its name was, 
they don’t know wliat— something like Jeremiah, which 
they suppose was meant to mislead them. What shall I 
do? As your worship is a justice of peace, & quorum in 
both counties, I desire you will cause a search to be 
madv', whether the i’cj)utcd father & mother may not ho 
loitering somewhere in Bedfordshire, or upon the borders 
of Bedfordshire or Cambridgeshire, & issue your warrant 
to send them to the pilace of their last legal settlement, 
pursuant to the statute in that ease made and provided. 
However, I am glad the poor orphan is very well. 

“The Duke of Devonshire told me that he had ao- 
quainted you with as much as he then knew of the cause 
of his being summoned to London, & that you had all 
drunk to hon fiueecez in a bumper. As it is the same for 
which I was called from my plough, 1 will give you the 
general outlines of it, & reserve the full narration of 
particulars till we meet. I have heard the whole from 
the Duke of Newcastle, & on Friday morning, de source 
from Mr. Pitt. But if I was to attem[)t to relate in 
waiting all that I have heard in two conversations of 
two hours each, the dotterels & wheatears would stink 
before I could finish my letter. Be.sides, it is as 
strange as it is long, for I believe it is the most 
exti'aordinary transaction that ever happened in any 
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court in Europe, even in times as extraordinary as the 
present. 

“ I will begin, as the affair has gone on pi^epostej'ously , 
by telling you that it is all over for the present, & we are 
all come back re infect A. It began, as to the substance, 
by a message from my L"* Bute to M' Pitt, at Hayes, thro’ 
my L** Mayor, to give him the meeting privately, at some 
third place. This his lordship (& L*’ B.) afterwards 
altered by a note from himself saying, that, as he loved 
to do things openly, he would come to Mr. Pitt’s house, 
in Jermyn-street, in broad daylight. They met accord- 
ingly, & Lord Bute after the first complira*®, frtmkly 
acknowledged that this ministry could not go on, & 
that the King was convinced of it ; & therefore (he 
& L’ B.) desired that Mr. Pitt wo"* open himself frankly 
& at large, & tell him his ideas of things & persons 
with the utmost freedom. After much excuse & hanging 
hack, Mr. Pitt did so, with the utmost freedom indeed, 
tho’ with civility. Here I must leave a long blank, 
to be filled up when I see you. Lord B. heard with great 
atteutioa & ])atiencc, entered into no defence, but at last 
said, il‘ these are your opinions, why should you not 
tell them to the King himself, who will not be unwilling 
to hear you ? How can I, my L', j)i’csumc to go to the 
King wlu^ am not of his council, nor in his service, & have 
no ])i'etenec to ask an audience. The [)resun)ption would 
be too great. But -.uj)[)o.se His Majesty sho‘' order you to 
atterad him, I ])rcsume. Sir, you wo’’ not refuse it. 77/e 
King’x command wo‘' make it my duty, & 1 sho' certainly 
obey it. This was on last Thursday se’nnight. * On tRc 
next day (Friday) Mr. Pitt rec'’ from the King an open note 
unsealed, requiring him to attend His Majesty on Saturday 
noon, at the Queen’s Palace, in the Park. In obedience 

* Aiigufit 25th. 
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hereto, Mr. Pitt went on Saturday at noon-day, thro’ the 
Mall in his gouty chair, the boot of which (as he said him- 
self) makes it as much known as if his name was writ 
upon it, to the Queen’s Palace. He was immediately car- 
ried into the closet, received very graciously, and His Ma- 
jesty began in like manner as his (jiionda7n favorite had 
done, by ordering him to tell him his opinion of thhigs and 
persons at large, & with the utmost fi'eedom; &, I think, 
did in substance make the like confession, that he thought 
his present ministers could not go on. The audience lasted 
three hours, & Mr. Pitt w'ent thro’ the whole upon both 
heads more fully than he had done to Lord Bute, but 
with great complaisance & douceur to the King ; and His 
Majesty gave him a very gracious accuicl, & heard with 
great patience & attention ; and Mr. Pitt aftirnis, that 
in general, & upon the most material points, he appeared 
by his manner & many of his expressions to be convinced. 
But here I must again avail myself of my long blank, & 
only make one general description, that Mr. Pitt went thro’ 
the general intirmitics of the peace ; the things necessary, 
& hitherto neglected to imi)rove & preserve it ; the present 
state of the nation, both foreign & domestic; the great 
Whig families & persons which had been driven from His 
Majesty’s council and service, which it wo** be for his in- 
terest to restore. In doing this he re])catcd nniny nam(;s ; 
upon w’ch His Majesty told him, there was pen, ink, & 
paper, & he wished he would write them down. Mr. Pitt 
humbly excused himself by saying, that would be too 
much for him to take UT)on him, & he might ui)on his 
rnemory omit some material persons which might be sub- 
ject to imputation. The King still said he liked to liear 
him, & bid him go on; but said now & then that his honour 
must be consulted ; to which Mr. Pitt answered in a very 
courtly manner, ll's Majesty ordered him to come again 
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on Monday, w’ch he did, to the same place in the same 
public manner. 

“ Here comes in a parenthesis, that on Sunday Mr. 
Pitt went to Claremont, & acquainted the Duke of New- 
castle with the whole, fully persuaded, from the King’s 
manner & behaviour, that the thing would do ; and that 
on Monday the outlines of some new arrangem* would 
be settled. This produced the messages to those lords 
who wei'e sent for ; Mr. Pitt undertook to write to the 
Duke of Devonshire & the Marquess of Rockingham, & 
the Duke of Newcastle to myself. 

“ But behold the catastrophe of Monday * The King 
received him equally gi’aciously, & that audience lasted 
near two hours. The King began, that he had considered 
of what had been said, & talked still more strongly of 
his honour. His Majesty then mentioned Lord flalifax 
for the Treasury, still proceeding upon the supposition of 
a change. To this Mr. Pitt hesitated an objection, that 
certainly Lord Halifax ought to be considered, but that he 
should not have thought of him for the Treasury. Sup- 
pose J jis Majesty should think lit to give his lordship the 
Payuiiister’s place. The King replied. But, Mr. Pitt, I 
had designed that for poor George Grenville ; he is your 
own relation, & you once loved him. To this the only 
answer naidc was a tow how. And now here comes the 
bait. Why, says His Majesty, should not my Lord 
Temple have the iVeasuvv ? — you co'* go on then very 
well. Sir, the person whom you shall think fit to 
honour with the chief conduct of your afiairs cannot 
possibly go on without a Treasury connected with hiili. 
But that alone will do nothing. It cannot be carried on 
without the great families wlio have supported the Re- 
volution Governmenl & other great })ersons ot whose 

* August ‘/9th. 
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abilities & integrity the public has had experience, & who 
have weight and credit in the nation. I should only 
deceive your Majesty if I should leave you in an opinion 
that I could go on, or your Majesty make a solid adminis- 
tration upon any other foot. Well, Mr. Pitt, I see, 
{or I fear) this won't do. My honour is concerned, and I 
must support it. Et sic Jinita est Fahula. Vos valete ; 
but I cannot, with a safe conscience, add plaudito. 

I have made my skeleton larger than I intended at 
first, & I hope you will understand it. Mr. Pitt professes 
himself firmly persuaded that my L'* Bute was sincci'e 
at first, & that the King was in earnest the first day ; 
but that on the intermediate day, Sunday, some strong 
effort w’as made, which produced the alteration. Mr. 
Pitt likewise affirms, that if he was examined upon oath 
he could not pretend to say, upon what this negociation 
bi^e off, wdiethcr upon any particular point, or upon 
the general complexion of the whole ; but that if the King 
slfall assign any particular reason for it, he will never 
contradict it. 

“My story has been so long, tho’ in truth a very short 
abridgen\*, that I shall not lengthen it by observations, 
but leave you to make your own. It will certainly bo 
given out that the reason was the unreasonable extent 
Mr. Pitt’s plan ; — a general rout ; — & the minority, after 
having complained so much of pro.scription, have endea- 
voured to proscribe the majority. I asked Mr. Pitt tho 
direct question, & he assured me, that altho’ he thought 
himself obliged to name a great many persons, for his 
own exculpation, yet he did not name above five or six lor 
particular places. I mu.st tell you that one of those was 
your humble servant, for the President’s place. This 
was entireh’^ without my authority or privity. But tho 
King’s aiww'cr was. Why, Mr. Pitt, it is vacant vrod}! 
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for him, he knows he may have it to-morrow, if he 
thinks Jit. I conjectured that this was said with regard 
to what had passed with poor Lord Egremont, which 
made me think it necessary to tell Mr. Pitt in general 
what had passed with that lord, (not owning that his 
lordship had offered it directly in the King’s name), & 
what I had answered ; which he in his way much com- 
mended. This obliges me to desire that you will send me 
by the bearer my letter to you, which you wei*e to com- 
municate to my Lord Lyttelton, that I may see how I 
have stated it there, for I have no copy. 

“ I shall now make you laugh, tho’ some parts of 
what goes before make me melancholy. To see the King 
so committed, & bis Majesty submitting to it, &c. But 
what I mean will make you laugh is, that the ministei’s 
are so stung with this admission that they cannot go on, 
(& what has passed on this occasion will certainly make 
them less able to go on) ; & with my Lord Bute’s having 
thus canned them to market in his pocket, that they say 
L’ Bute has attempted to sacrifice them to his own feai’s 
and timidity, that they do not dej^end upon him, & will 
have nothing more to do with him ; & I have been very 
credibly informed, that both L' Halifax & Geo. Grenville 
have declared that he is to go beyond sea, and reside for 
a twelveuionth or more. You know Cardinal Mazarine 
was twice exiled out of France, & governed France 
as absolutely whilst he was absent as when he was 
present. 

“Now to domestic matters. I had a letter by this 
day’s post from Chai'ics, to tell me that he & Mrs. Yoflce 
will be here on dext 'J'nesday evening. He don’t say how 
long to stay, but I fancy about a week, so I shall then 
have some company, 'k the runaw^ays need not shorten 
their vagrancy on that account. 
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“ My- kindest love and best wishes attend you all. Send 
me word how you all do. You may keep my servant as 
long as you please, so as he be at home by daylight, for 
I don’t want him. After this very fine day, the south 
wind whistles, so that I fear it will whistle up rain. I 
am, as you know me, 

“ Your most affectionate 

“ Hardwicke. 

“ P.S. You will judge for yourself, that several things 
mentioned in this letter arc fit to communicate to very 
few only. 

“ I wish you could tell me how I may safely write to 
Lord Lyttelton. He talked of making up a parcell in a 
band-box, & sending it by the Worcester coach, but his 
lordship is not reckoned to have a lucky hand at secret 
cori’espondcnce. 

“ When shall you think of Wimpole ?” 

Lord Hardwicke still remained in London. During the 
early part of Octobc]’ he was visited by an attack of 
illness of an alarming character, and of which he gave an 
account in a letter to Lord Royston, whom he tells, — 

“ I have been confined to my house, & in a manner 
to my room ever since last Tuesday night, & constantly 
in the doctor’s hands, who has kept me for the most 
part exceeding low. He blames me for having neglected 
the complaint too long.”# 

Mr. .John Yorke, hcA^CA^cr, in a day or two sent a more 
promising account of Lord Hardwicke’s state. 

“ I can begin my letter to-night with ’much more ease 
and satisfaction than that wliich I wrote to Mrs. Yorke 
last night, because I flatter myself that I have just left 
♦ Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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Lord Hardwickc in a much fairer way of being speedily 
well, than I apprehended when I wrote that letter. 

“ He slept very well last night. . . His strength 

& spirits arc much better to-day than they w'ere yester- 
day, notwithstanding, the doctor is so rigid as to make 
him abstain from all sorts of food, except a little chicken 
broth, or balm tea. His pulse is still a good deal too 
quick, which makes Duncan persist still more in com- 
pelling him to abstain from any sort, of solid food or 
wine, notwithstanding, my lord’s belly cries cupboard, 
& Dr. Charles Yorke thinks a bit of victuals & a glass of 
wine highly proper & necessary, & that his lordship ought 
to be sustained. Upon the whole he ajipcars a great 
(leal better than I expected he would have been when I 
wrote last night ; & if he improves as much to-morrowq 
I hope 1 shall have the pleasure of sending you word that 
all our apprehensions are over. 13ut the longer the dis- 
order has been in accumulating, the more time it wdll 
take in carrying itself off; & I am much persuaded, or 
rather convinced, that the whole difference betw’een this 
& any former attacks he has had of the same kind arises 
from his own neglect. He sends his kind love to all his 
friends at Wimpole, & laments his being detained from 
them so long, but he hopes hy Monday or Tuesday next 
to be able to return, & enjoy their good comjiany, & share 
with them this pleasant weather. This is what he says, 
& most certainly what he wi^kes ; but I, who neither 
understand or practise physick, like Dr. Charles Yorke, 
endeavour to discourage him from being in haste to 
return into the country ; & have repeatedly desired 
Duncan to insist uj»on his not stiri’ing, till he thinks he 
will not run any hazard of getting cold by such a 
journey.” * 


Ha'dwicke MSS., W'inpole. 
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Before the end of the month, Lord Hardwicke had 
nearly recovered his accustomed health, on which event 
the Duke of Newcastle wrote a warm letter of congra- 
tulation to the Attorney-General. But, on the 31st of 
October, we find a letter from Lord Hai’dwicke to Lord 
Royston, giving an account of himself, in which he 
says, “ On Saturday night I had very little sleep, & yes- 
terday in the forenoon was very low.” Towards the 
evening, however, he grew better, and had slept well the 
night before ; and he found liimsclf much mended and 
his spirits improved. He then continues, — 

“ I cannot mention this without thanking good Lady 
Grey for the kind bill of fare, which she sent me yester- 
day, by Mouse, who presented it very genteely between 
her finger and her tliumb. I read it over to my lords & 
masters, and passed the articles of rice, sago, & salop, 
with much approbation ; but the material articles were 
condemned. Calvcs-foot was slippery & mucilaginous ; 
& crawfish broth only for persons (juite recovered, who 
wanted nothing but strengthening ; but too good for me. 
What a disappointment !” * 

A resolution was carried in the House of Commons, 
“ That privilege of Parliament does not extend to the ease 
of writing & publishing seditious libels.” This was sent 
up to the Lords for their concurrence in it, and on this 
important constitutionai point it was deemed proper to 
consult Lord Hardwicke, who declared his opinion to be 
“ that privilege of Parliament does not extend to })revent 
a*member from being prosecuted and imprisoned for any 
crime ; that the words in the common canttlena, ‘treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace,’ are only put as ex- 
amples, and that it would be most discreditable to I’ar- 
* Hardwicke MSS., VVimpole. 
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liamcnt to assert the right of all its members to commit 
with impunity all misdemeanours which did not amount 
to an actual breach of the peace.” 

The Duke of Newcastle and his friends, in consequence 
of this opinion, refused to vote with Lord Temple, or to 
join in his protest. ^ 

On the 3rd of November Mr. Charles Yorke resigned 
the post of Attorney-General, alleging to Mr. Grenville, 
says Horace Walpole, that his father and the Duke of 
Newcastle had insisted upon it. Mr. Yorke, on the 
trial of the printers, had tnade a warm speech against 
Wilkes, and was to carry on the prosecution. Walpole 
adds, what is however abundantly negatived by higher 
authority, “ The father and the son w'ere certainly in 
their hearts inclined to prerogative, but interest so swayed 
their actions, and it w^as so much the point of the wdiole 
family that Charles Yorke should be Chancellor, that 
we shall tind one pei’petual stream of dnbitation and 
trimming run throiigh their conduct. The father, 
indeed, more soured, and with pride more affronted, 
towards the close of his life gixnv more settled in his 
as])erity towards the court. Nor was he the only instru- 
ment of prerogative whom the court lost because it 
could not reward all its devotees up to their ambition.” 

Mr. Yoike agreed with the ministiy on the question 
of ])rivilege, but differed from them on general warrants. 
This last difference may have accelerated his resignation ; 
but the event j^elf had been determined on ever since 
the failure of the negotiation which took place towards 
the end of the ju’cccding August, through JMr. Pitt and 
Lord Hardw'icke, to form a new' administration on the 
Whig basis.* 

On the occasion of Mr. Yorke’s resignation, the Duke 

• Note to H. Wal|>ole’s Correspondence. 
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of Newcastle wrote to him, saying, “ I must congratu- 
late you upon the most honourable and most unusual 
mai’k of attention and respect which you received 
yesterday, both from the bar and from my Loi’d Chan- 
cellor.”* 

In a letter from Horace Walpole to Lord Hertford, 
the writer thus describes the efforts of Mr. Charles 
Yorke on the debate respecting the question of privi- 
lege relating to Wilkes, which is the only occasion on 
which ^Valpole did not allow his hatred of the Yorke 
family to get the better of his reason. 

Arlington Street, Nov. 2:*), I7^>3.t 

Charles Yorke shone exceedingly. He had spoken and voted with 
us the night before, but now maintained his opinion against Pratt’s. It 
was a most able and learned performance, and the latter part, which was 
oratorio, uncommonly beautiful and eloquent. You find I don’t let par- 
tiality to the ^Vhig cause blind my judgment. That piece was certainly 
the masterpiece of the day. Norton would not have made a figure, 
even if Charles Yorke had not appeared ; but giving way to his natural 
brutality, he got into an ugly scrajie.” 

The health of Lord Hardwickc, who still remained in 
London, appears not to have imjn’ovcd. At the begin- 
ning of November he wrote a letter to his friend the 
Duke of Newcastle, of which his Grace thus spoke, as 
also of Lord Hardwicke’s state, in a letter to Mr. C. 
Yorke. 

“ I have received, two hours ago, the most manly l<»ig 
letter from my great & dear friend, your father, full of 
the truest friendship & affection which ever one friend 
ATotc to another. It has made the strongest impression 

upon me, tho’ it docs not at all surprize me 

I own the note from Wilmot this morning adds to the 
gi'eat anxiety which I have been under for him for some 

* Hardwlcke MSS,, tVimpole. t Correspondence of II. Walpole. 
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clays. I pray God I may find myself mistaken to- 
morrow. I can’t think of his danger without feeling all 
a man can feel for his country, for himself, & for his dear 
friends & family.”* 

In a letter from Lord Barrington to Mr. Mitehell, 
dated Nov. 17th, he says, 

I went to see tlie Duke of Newcastle the day after he came to Lon- 
don, and he received me very kindly. At parting, I said I should fre- 
quently pay my duty to his Grace, if I thought it would be agreeable to 
him, in answer to which, he desired 1 would. Tie looks very well and 
hearty. I know nothing of his jiolitics, for he did not say a word on 
those subjects, though I staid with him alone above a quarter of an 
hour. lie was greatly concerned for I^ord Hardwicke, who is in a 
declining and dangerous way.” f 

For two days Lord Hardwicke was supposed to be 
dying, but be afterwards rallied. 

Ill a letter dated ‘‘ December rith, 17G3,’’| from the 
Dukci of Quceiisberry and Dover to Lord Roystoii, the 
writer states : — 

‘‘ I am obliged to your lordshiji for giving me a more 
favourable acc^ of my Lord Hardwicke's state of health. 
I have always entertained (& always shall) the high 
respect justly due to that greaf & good man.” 

And in another, from the same to the same, dated the 
12tli of the same m^nth, the Duke says ^ 

“ Your lordship has given me great [ileasure by 
y*^ aec^ of the good effect of Dr. Cockburn’s electuary in 
luy Lord Hardwicke’s case. It is so essential a turn 
in his favour, that 1 liope it will lead to a perfect 
recovery . ” 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wiinnok. t Original Letters. 
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The Duke of Newcastle, in a letter to Mr. C. Yorko, 
written about this time, sends the following particulai’s 
respecting Lord Hardwickc : — 

“ I was last night a considerable time in Grosvenor 
Square, & bad a great deal of discourse with Latouche, 
and afterwards alone with Dr. Duncan. The hrst was very 
sanguine, gave a reasonable account of the amendment, 
owned tliere was fever, but u[)on the whole flatter’d 
himself e.xtreamly that the danger was over. I sent him 
to make my best comp'“, with my best wishes, tor my 
dear old friend, with the pleasure I bad in hearing that 
he was so much better. I had very flistinet & vciy kind 
answers from L'‘ 11. to me & tlie Dutchess of Newcastle, 
ac(juainting me that he thought himself better ; & La- 
touche added, I/e i.s a great deal better. 1 wish I could 
say Dr. Duncan s account was as favourahU;.”* 

During December Lord Hardwickc continued to mend 
slowlj^ and on the 2()th of that month Mr. Charles 
Yorke Avrites to the Didic of Newcastle thus: — 

“With regard to Lord Hardwickc, ho is certainly 
much better. Yesterday he bore sitting u|) for a con- 
siderable time, without fatigue. The thrush seems to 
be going off in a lavourahle manner. He hud no fever 
last night.” 

At the commencement of the year Lord Hardwickc 
was .still going on wc'l ; so that the Duke of Nevvea.stio, 
iu a letter to Lord koyston, written on the 3rd of 
January, 1764, appeared to hope that there was every 
prospect of his entire recovery. 

“ T now flatter myself again that Providence will ]Re- 
* Hardwicke MSS., Wirnpolc. 
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serve to us that great & good man, my Lord Hardwicke, 
for the sake of his eountry, his family, his friends, 
among the first of whom 1 must have the vanity to 
reckon myself the oldest, the longest, &, I hope, as 
grateful & as sincere as any of them. 

“ If uninterrupted friendship, an intimate & almost 
daily correspondence, attended with constant marks of 
confidence & affection, with a reciprocal concern for every 
thing that interested or concerned each other, a con- 
tinued union of conduct & hehaviour, & even of opinion 
& sentiment, more than I have known in any other 
instairce, can form a reciprocal friendshi]), it must be in 
our ease.”* 

It ajipcars from the following, from Lord Barrington 
to iVlr. Mitchell, that Lord llardwickc’s illness continued 
to take a favourable turn, and that general hoj>es of his 
recovery w(a'e now entertained : — 

''Jan. 12///, 17fid. — Lord Hardwicke has surpi’isingly 
recovered, and 1 hope will live. Our old friend the Duke 
of Newcastle is very well at Claremont. I sec him 
pretty often, hut we have nevc'r talked about politics 
since we differed so entirely about them. I pity him 
most sinec'relv, but know not how he can now mend his 
situation. W’hat a situation he has lost! lie might 
have been the suj/port of the Crown, and the arbiter 
between government and fa'-tion.”t 

Horace Walpole mentions, however, in a lettiT, dated 
February 19th, “Lord Hardwicke is relapsed.” • 

The same writer states in a letter to the Earl of Ilei’t- 
ford, written about this time, that Lord Hardwicke was 
“violent against the Court,” and “ dis])leascd that his 

• Hardwicke MSS., Win- pole. t KHis’s Orig. Letters. 
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son was sacrificed to Pratt in the case of privilege. 
Charles Yorkc,” he adds, “ resigned against his own and 
Lord Royston’s inclination, and is particularly angry 
with Newcastle for comjilying with Pitt in the affair of 
jirivilege, and not less displeased that Pitt prefers Pratt 
to him for the seals.” 

In another letter to Lord Hertford, this same Horace 
Walpole, who asserts of Lord Hardwicke that “in the 
House of Lords he was laughed at, in the cabinet 
desj)ised,” tells his coiTespondent that Pitt would not 
oppose a question merely because Charles Yorkc gave 
into it, “ for it is wonderful what deference is paid by 
both sides to that house.” On which the able editor of 
the “ Correspondence of Horace Walpole” observes in a 
note, “ Wonderful to Mr. Walpole only, who had a 
pi’ivate pique against the Yorkes ; no one else could 
wonder that deference should be ])aid to long services, 
high station, great abilities, and uniin])cachcd integrity.” 
Walpole adds in a letter, that a roj)ly in a debate by Mr. 
Charles Yorke had been much admired ; but of course 
continues, “ me he did not please.” 

Horace Walpole also says — 

“ Oil the IKli, the day appointed for considering the Marriage 15111, 
(diaries Yorke opposed going into committee, and said Sir John Olynn 
should have stated ohjections and proposed amendments ; wished to 
liave a bill brought in for that purjiose. He talked of the wisdom and 
temper with which it had been carried tlirough before, the truth of 
whicli may lx* seen in my former account of that bill. Kighy was for 
its going into tlic committee, his jiatron, the Duke of Bedford, having 
been, (Jfe continuing to be, ns uarm adversary. Lord Strange ridi(*nled 
c^^clesiastieal law, and frankly spoke of marriage as only legal cohabita- 
tion. (ieorge Grenville stayed away ; and Lord llollaiurs friends were 
for reyx aling tlic bill. The opposition, to court the Yorkes, were against 
altering it ; but d was carried, by lo7 to 79, for a committee to rc-cx- 
amine it. It was then proposed to go into the committee on that day 
sevemnght Charles \orke and General Townslicnd for the Monday 
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scvennight after. Charles Towiishend, who had shone so brightly 
against the original hill, kept away ; but it was carried for the Wed- 
nesday,* by 70 to 39. 

^ 4: * 

Charles Yorke made a very long speech against postponing a present 
decision, as against the dignity of the house ; and he scrupled not to 
pronounce the warrant illegal, which he protested he had never seen till 
Wilkes was taken up ; nor had any questions been asked of the Attorney 
or Solicitor Generals by the administration. Warrants dated from the 
Star Chamber. Himself had always been for taking this matter up in 
Parliament, notwithstanding its pendency below. Previous questions, 
to avoid debates, may be useful during foreign treaties, but never in case 
of privilege. In questions of this sort the House ought to hold the 
balance between King and people. It was a question in point of law, 
inn)Ossible to be denied. Were he a judge, he should pay regard to the 
decision of the House of Commons. The question ought to be de- 
termined, for the sak(* of the Secretaries of State. He must be for 
some law. 

“ Notwithstanding Y>)rke disculpated himself of not having seen the 
warrant, yet the ministers ]>rotested that, after Wilkes was taken up, 
Y^orke had given his opinion that No. 1.5 was a libel, and had advised the 
commitment of him to the Tower. This was advising a man to knoek 
down another, and then pleading that he had not seen the bludgeon. 
Lord North said, if a huv was necessary, a partial resolution was trifling. 
By th'ferri'ig this, they meant to introduce something much better.”* 

Hic ibllowing account of ]\Ir. Yorke’s speech on tins 
occasion was given by Mr. Onslow, in a letter to Lord 
Ilardwicl'ie - - 

“ I cannot a moment defer telling you that Mr. Yorke 
has this moment < losed the noblest performance that 
was ever heal’d ; and what added to it was, that it was 
in answer to the most beastly and brutal speccli of Nor- 
ton, who said lie would treat the opinion of Parliament, 
in this matter, as the opinion of a drunken jiorter. 
nothing ever met with ..ueh applause as C. Yorke. Pitt 
is in love with him, and so w'c are all.” t 


Memoirs Geo. III. 
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Lord Hardwicke, since his relapse, had continued to de- 
cline, and appeared now to be evidently sinking ; and, on 
Tuesday the 6th of March, at about a quarter past "three 
o’clock in the afternoon, this great and good man breathed 
his last, at his house in Grosvenor-square, at a time, says 
the writer of the memoir of him in the Annual Itcgister, 
“ when the situation of publie affaii’s rendered his death 
a loss as unseasonable, as it w’ould at any time have been 
important. And his name will be I’emembered by pos- 
terity with the same reverence which attends the most 
celebrated civil characters in the annals of this country.” 

His son and successor in the title mentions of him, in a 
note, that he died “ serene and composed. I saw him in 
his last moments, and he looked lik(! an innocent child 
in his nurse’s arms.” And his second son records, in a 
letter written on this melancholy occasion, wdiicli is all 
that is stated of the jiarticulars of this event: “ He had 
the felicity to expire without pain.’’ To the very last his 
powerful mind retained its full vigour, and sunk un- 
clouded and unobscured. 

The following notice of his decease ^appeared in the 
public journals of the time : — 


“ Wednesday, March 7th, 1764. 

“ Yesterday, at a alter .4, died at Ids house lii tJrosveiior-s([iiare, 
in his 74th year, Philiji Karl of Ilardwieke, whose character and con- 
duct will adorn the I’utiire j)aj;cs in the history of this age and country. 
It may suffice, at present, to pay this small tribute to his memory. 

“After a well-grounded education in classical learning, which he re- 
tained and cultivated amidst his most laborious and highest employ- 
ments, he ap|)lied himself to the study of the law in the Middle Tem|)lc, 
wRh uncommon success ; and soon became so eminent in his profession, 
that at the age of 29, on tin; 2.‘lrd of March, 1 7.j;, he was ])romoted to 
the oflice of Solicitor-General, being honoured with knighthood in June 
following; anJ, in February 17|t, was made Attorney-General. Upon 
the re^igneoon of t' e Great Seal by Peter Lord King, in October, 173.'h 
Sir Philip ^ orke waived his own pretensions to it, founded both on 
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merit and priority of rank, in favour of his friend, Charles Talbot, Esq., 
then Solicitor-General, and accepted the place of Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, being soon after raised to the dignity of a Baron of 
this kingdom. The reputation with which he filled that seat could only 
be equalled by that with which he afterwards discharged the office of 
Lord High Chancellor, when called to it on the decease of Lord Talbot, 
in February, 1 And it is no small evidence of the acknowledged 
abilities and integrity with which he presided in the Court of Chancery, 
that during the period of near 20 years, — a period longer than that of 
any of his predecessors since Lord Chancellor Egerton, — only three of 
his decrees were ap])ealed from, and those afterwards confirmed by the 
House of Lords. After he had executed that high office about seven- 
teen years, he was, in April 17o l, advanced by His late Majesty, as a 
mark of his royal ap[)rohatiou of his lordship’s long and eminent ser- 
vices, to the rank of an Earl of Great Britain. His resignation of the 
Great Seal, in November, l/of), gave an univc'rsal concern to the nation, 
however distracted at that time. But he still continued to serve the 
public in a more private station, with an unimpaired vigour of mind, 
which he enjoyed even under a long indisposition, till his death. His 
tahaits as a public sj)eaker in tlu^ Senate, as well as on the Bench, have 
left too strong an impression to need being dilated upon ; and those as 
a writer were such as might be expected from one who had early dis- 
tinguished himself in that character in the Spoctator, His private 
virtues, amiahleness of manners, and extent and variety of knowledge 
were as. mmdi esteemed and admired by those who had the honour and 
happiness .>f his acquaintance, as his snjierior abilities were by the 
nation in g(*neral. In his public character, wisdom, experience, })rohity, 
candour, and moderation were so happily united, that his death in the 
present situation of affairs is a loss to his country, as unseasonable as 
it is iin[)orta it.” 

Tlie Earl of Hardwicke, at tlio time of his decease, was 
High Steward of the Univm’sity of Cambridge, Recorder 
of Dover, a Governor of the Charter House, Vice-Pre- 
sident of St. George’s Hospital, a Doctor of Civil Laws, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

His remains were interred in the parish church of 
Wimpole, but the funeral, by his own desire, was a 
strictly private one. Tim following is from one of the 
public journals of that j.eriod. 
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“ March 16. Yesterday evening the remains of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Hardwicke lay in state at 
Royston, in Hei’tfordsliire ; at which place a gi’cat num- 
ber of his tenants, &c. were airivcd, in order to attend 
the corpse to Wimpole in Cambridgeshire, where it was 
interred in the family vault last night.” 

And another journal of Marcli 31st states that — 

” A sumptuous monument will soon be erected in 
Westminster Abbey, to the memory of the late Earl of 
Hardwicke.” 

The Earl of Hardwicke, by his will, gave his landed 
estates to his eldest son for his life ; and in case of his 
leaving no son, to Mr. Chailcs Yorkc, and his issue male ; 
and in default of this to liis other younger sons, in the 
same manner. Lord Chief Raron Parker he appointed 
one of the trustees under his will. Lord Royston he 
named sole executor. 

To the poor of Wimiiolc, Arrington, Whadden, Knig- 
ston, and Steeple Morden, he gave £200. To the poor 
of Dover, £200. To the poor of Hardwicke and Hares- 
field, £50 ; and a year’s wages to each of his servants. 

The following clause was contained in the will : — 

“ And 1 give to that most cxeellent lady my daughter- 
in-law, the Marchioness Grey, 100 guineas.” 

The directions respecting liis funeral w'erc as follow' : — 

“ 1 desire to be buried privately, and without pomp, in 
the vault adjoining to the (larish church of Wimpole, near 
to the corpse of my late dear wife.” 

A handsome monument was ereeted to his memory 
in the parish ehui*ch of Wimpole, by Schcemakers, 
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which contains medallion portraits of Lord Chancellor 
and Lady Hardwicke, and an inscription from the pen 
of his son* and successor in the titles and estates, re- 
cording the different principal events in this great man’s 
brilliant career. 

On the 18th of January, 1764, the Earl of Hardwicke 
had been elected Cliancellor of William and Mary Col- 
lege, in Virginia ; but the intelligence of this did not 
arrive in England until after his death, of which his son 
and successor in the title wrote to apprize that learned 
body.* 

It has been the lot of few man, espeeially of those in 
liigh public stations, to enjoy so long and so unvaried a 
course of prosperity and happiness as fell to the lot of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. How many great men 
have had their latter days clouded with disappointment, 
or poverty, or domestic affliction. Hardly any person 
meets with uniform success tliroughoiit his career ; and 
cither at its commeneement or its close, some severe 
trials have to be encountered. Fortunate they who, 
like liord Hardwicke, exjieriencc difficulties and dis- 
couragements in their youth only, while they have 
stnaigth and spirit and opportunity to struggle with 
and overcome them. 

Lord ilardwickc was, moreover, as fortunate in his 
private and domestic as he was in his public life. The 
conduct and condition of his family were calculated to 
afford him as much satisfaction and happiness, as the 
success of his owni career must have done. 

His eldest son was at this period the representative m 
Farliament of the county of Cambridge, and occupied an 
eminent position as a tlcbater in the House of Commons. 
He was also distinguished for his literary and intellectual 
* Haidwickc MSS., Wimpolc. 
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acquirements. His second son, Mr. Charles Yorke, has 
already been several times mentioned in these pages, and 
had now reached the summit of his arduous ‘profession. 
Two other of Lord Hardwieke’s sons were also advancing 
forward, the one in a diplomatic capacity, the other in 
the Church. Of his daughters, the eldest had been mar- 
ried to the famous Lord Anson, and the other had con- 
tracted an honourable and happy alliance with the 
representative of a family of rank and affluence. And 
throughout the whole domestic circle, the kindliest 
feeling and most perfect coi’diality aj)pears ever to 
have prevailed. 

It might, jicrhaps, admit of some question among 
philosophers whether a uniformly even, unruffled, and 
prosperous career, is either the most fortunate for the 
individual intellectually and morally, or in reality the 
most happy. An entire absence of all anxiety and 
excitement produces monotony, which is no inconsider- 
able cause of uneasiness. There is in this case no 
stimulant to exertion, and no exercise of the faculties, 
or excitement of the feelings. Occasional anxieties 
and disquietude, though troublesome for the time, 
are far more than atoned for by the gratification 
which follows the triumph over these difficulties, and 
which ensues on every recollection of the trials that 
have been gone through when the period of their en- 
durance has passed by. Besides which the utility of 
these vicissitudes, in calling forth the energies and 
resources of the mind, and strengthening and deve- 
loping the character is very great. 

As a diffusion of light and shade is that which gives 
more effect and beauty to a landscape than one unbroken 
glare of sunshine, although the light may conduce a far 
greater proportion here than the shadow ; and as an 
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undulating road is that which is both more agreeable to 
the traveller, and easier in its progress than one even 
plain all the way ; so it is in viewing the wide prospect, 
and travelling the rugged I’oad of human life, that a 
chequered career of alternate case and struggle, of vary- 
ing disappointment and success, and of occasional failures 
compensated for by the ultimate triumph over these, — 
are what conduce most to our happiness and our be- 
nefit. In Lord ITardwicke’s ease, his career on the whole 
seems to have been very even and prosperous. It was, 
however, necessarily varied throughout b}'^ the numer- 
ous incidents, and anxieties, and perplexities, insepar- 
able from his high office and political ])osition ; and 
the recollection of the struggles and difficulties of his 
early life w ere at least .sufficient, by the contrast which 
they afforded to his later days, to relieve the mono- 
tony which his ultimate long-continued and unbroken 
course of .success might otherwise have ])roduccd. As 
regards his actions, his greatness and fame as a lawyer 
and a statesman are correlative Avith his conduct in do- 
mestic life, llis eminence in a public station Avas en- 
hanced by the excellence of his private character. The 
vii tucs of the hero were juoved to be also those of the 
man. 

The mortal career of Lord Chancellor llardAvickc was 
now closed. In bis oavu life, looking back along the 
vista of years, from the eai ly commencement of his pro- 
fessional studies, to his ultimate position aa hen he retired 
from public affairs, — hoAV evcnflul Avas this career, and 
how vast the change in his condition aa hi(ffi he e.xpcriencCd. 
In the histoiy of his country, in hoAV many great occur- 
rences was he not only a s])cetator, but a prominent 
actor. Varying as in.y- be the oj)inions entertained as to 
some of the j)articul;ir qualities and endoAvments ot this 
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great man, yet in the annals of this nation, his name 
must ever occupy a prominent and a proud position, so 
long as the preservation of the constitution, and the 
pure administration of justice shall continue, and con- 
tinue to be held sacred. To the latest age in the history 
of the world, may each of these descend together, not 
only united, but by their union each conducing more 
firmly to establish and to perpetuate the other. 
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It is highly interesting to traee in the family of a man 
of great mental power, — in the course of conduct and 
feelings aud cast of mind of those who sprang from 
him, whose characters were moulded under his tuition, 
and whose mode of thinking was formed by his example, 
— the infiuenet' and sway of his own vigorous intellect. 
Some shadow at least of his great mind is vlisplaycd 
in their actions, and the direction which they rcccivsd 
Iroin the impetus it imparted to them still remains in 
force. 

It is also necessary, in order to render perfect the 
present history, that I should carry on the narrative 
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as regards those members of Lord Hardwicke’s family, 
who, from their own activity on the stage of public 
life, appear on many occasions in a prominent position, 
as connected with events in their father’s career. The 
sons of the Chancellor seem to have inherited a large 
share of his intellectual power, and some of them rose to 
high distinction ; though the stations to which they at- 
tained they owed to tlieir own merits, and not to any 
influence which he exerted for them, as it was not until 
long after his death that they reached these high offices. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwickc was succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his eldest son, Philij), Viscount Royston, 
at that time M.P. for the county of Cambridge, and 
whose name has often ajipeared in tlicse memoirs. 

On the death of the late Earl, wlio had for nearly 
fifteen years filled the office of Lord High Steward of the 
University of Cambridge, that honourable apj)ointment of 
course became vacant, and to which his son and successor 
in the title was elected. • 

Philip, second Earl of Hardwicke, was educated under 
the ])rivafc tuition of Dr. Salter, already mentioned, and 
also at a school at J Jackney, kept by Dr. Xewcombe. 

The Lord Chancellor was inducc'd to select St. Benet’s 
College, Cambridge, at which he ])laced those of his sons 
who were destined to receiv’^e the advantage of a university 
education. 

The following narrative of some events in the career of 
the second Earl of Hardwicke is from a journal of occur- 
rences in his own hanuwi-iting : — - 

« 

‘‘ Soon after my fatlicr’s death, a general overture of 
goodwill & regard was made us from the King, through 
the Duke of Bedford’s channel. My brother & I returned 
a dutiful and general answer, & there the matter rested. 
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I well remember that when I was presented at the levee 
as Earl of Hardwicke, the King took no more notiee of 
me than if I had been just come out of Bedfordshire for 
tlic winter, which, considering my then situation, tlie 
late Archbishop,* when I I’elated it to him said, with 
more warmth than gencrfilly fell from him, was ‘very 
shocking.’ ”t 

In July, 1765, a pro])o.sal was made to the Earl of 
ITai’dwicke through the Duke of Cumberland in the 
King’s name, of being First l^ord of Trade, and one of 
the Cabinet (-'ouncil, which, however, he declined. And 
in May, 1766, an offer was made to him of the Secretary’s 
office of the Northern De|)artinent, but which he did 
not accept. Of the circumstances attendant on both 
these otters, a 1‘nll account was jirepared by Lord Hard- 
wickc, and is among h's ])a|iers. The narrative then 
continues tluis : — 

“ 1768. ’fhe old Duke of Newcastle dropt just before 
the opening of the session. Mr. Yorke was very pressing 
with m(% upon some encouragement he received from Dr. 
Rutherford, at Cambridge, to otter myself to be their 
Chancellor in his Grace’s I’oom. Tlie Duke of (Jrafton 
got the “^tart, by having his letter deliv’ to the Vicc- 
Chtnicellor within a few hours after the breath was out 
of the other’s body, & tiu're were small hopes of making 
a stand at tliat place against the solicitations of a first 
minister. However, I said that the opinion of our friends 
on the spot should determine me, & 1 prej)arcd my letter 
to the University. When the principal members of the 
University, who were for setting me up, came to calculate 
their numbers, they diseov‘* that they had in no degree 
strength sufficient to balance the overbearing influence of 

t Hartlwicktt MSS., Wiinpole. 
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a First Lord of the Treasury, & therefore I was easily 
j)revailed with to drop my pretensions. Mr. Y. talked 
at fii’st with great eagerness of going down himself, but 
when the return came to our letters from the persons 
above alluded to, he grew much cooler, & entirely ac- 
quiesced in rnv giving myself no further trouble about 
the matter.”* ' ^ 

To the labours of the second Earl of Hardvvicko, when 
Mr. Philip Yorkc, wc arc indebted for a valuable portion 
of the materials of this memoir, in the Parliamentary 
Journal kept by him, in which some of the most striking 
scenes in which his father was engaged arc de])icted with 
considerable graphic power ; and intelligence is contained 
respecting attairs of im])ortancc which few but he could 
have had the means of obtaining. 

Tlie friendship of this gifted and inti'Ilcctual noble- 
man for Dr. T3irch has several times a])peared fiom tlu' 
letters between them already (juoted. This feeling seems 
to have ripened into a strict familiarity and even affec- 
tion. 

On several occasions of interest Dr. Birch ac- 
companied his friend to the House of Lords, or the 
House of Commons, at the respective jieriods when 
he was a member of tho.se assemblies ; and to his at- 
tendance there are we indebted for his animated de- 
scription of some of the scenes he thei'c witnessed. 
Several of the .second Earl of Hardwicke’s notes allude 
to this ; many of them contain invitations to the 
friendly hospitalities of the writer; and others refer to 
certain of the litcraiy labours in which tliey were jointly 
engaged. 

Among the second Lord Hardwieke’s papers and 
* llardwicke MSS., Wiiiipole. 
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correspondence are the following letters, which were ad- 
dressed to him by the distinguished persons whose sig- 
natures they bear. 

The first of them is from Dr, Robertson, the historian 
of Scotland, in which he refers to his literary efforts, 
and to the aid which Lord Hardwickc had afforded him 
in the pursuit of them. 

“ My Lord,* — Some time ago I liad tlie lionour of a 
letter from your lordship, & according to your desire, I 
.should have instantly transmitted to you the extracts of 
Nicholson’s letters, if 1 had not imagined that they were 
in the hands of Mr. Davidson, who was then in the 
country. I have now discovered my mistake ; & as Ni- 
cholson’s papers arc in Sir David Dalrym 2 )le’s possession, 
they shall be sent to your lordsliip by next post. 

“ Dr. Hireh informed i\ie, soon after the publication of 
the History of Scotland, that your lordshi}) had been 
pleased to aecejjt of a co))y, which I presumed to send 
you, in a very favourable manner. Your lordshiji had 
the jusfest title to that acknowledgment, the only one 
in the author’s j^ower, as any degree of accuracy the 
author can boast of is owing in a great incasui’c to the 
matei'ials you was so good as to communicate. I am 
extremel v- proud of the ap])rohation with which you are 
pleased to honour my iicrformancc, & shall endeavour 
to profit by the '•emarhs you have taken the trouble 
to riiake upon it. 

“ Tho’ the duties of my office in this town occasion 
many avocations from study and comjiosition, 1 hat’e 
ventured to undertake the history of the Em])eror 
Charles V., whose reign contains the oiiening of mo- 
dern histoi’y, & the establishment of the jn’csent system 

• Ila clwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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of policy, manners, & religion in Europe. I shall do 
everything in my power to I’ender it worthy of the pub- 
lick attention, tho’ I must execute it more slowly, & 
perhaps more imperfectly, than if I w^ere in a situation 
w'hich allowed me more hours of leisure. 

“ If there be any papca-s in the Advocate’s library, or 
in the hands of any private jicrson in this country, which 
your lordship wants in order to complete your collection, 
be so good as to lay your commands upon me, & I shall 
be jnoud to execute them. I have the honour to be, 
with great respect & gratitude, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most 

“ Obedient and humble servant, 

“ William Robertson.” 

The two next are from Mr. David Hume, the historian 
of England, in which he also alludes to matters of great 
interest relative to the subject of his researches. 

Conipicf/ne^ 2[\Juhj, 17C ].* 

“My Loud, — Soon after my an’ival in Paris, my curi- 
osity earrv’d me to inspect King James’s Memoirs, which 
are contained in 13 or 14 thin folio volumes, all wrote 
with his own hand, but not digested into any exact form 
of narration. Some passages are more compleat than 
others, and one of the most conijjleat is the account of the 
ncgociations preceding tho second Dutch War ; a passage 
of history which, to me, always a])j)cared obscure & in- 
volved in great ditticulties. Father Gordon, the prineijial 
of the Scots’ College, a .cry obliging, communicative man, 
made, however, some difficulty of allowing me to peruse 
this passage ; but upon my informing him that 1 had 
applied to the Secretary of State, and expected to have 
au allowance for inspecting the Fi-iaich Records, where 
* II irdwicke \J.S8,, Wiinpole. 
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the treaty between Charles II. & Louis XIV. wou** cer- 
tainly appear, he dropped all scruple, & communicated 
to me the whole manuscript. I must speak of it, my 
lord, from memory, because I left at Paris the extracts 
which Father Gordon allowed me to make. 

“ The treaty was concluded in the end of 1669 or be- 
ginning of 1670 (for the memoirs do not mark very dis- 
tinctly the time), & Lord Arundel, of Wardour, was the 
person who secretly signed it, in a journey which he 
made to Paris for that pui-pose. The restoration of the 
Catholic religion in England, & a confederacy against 
Holland, were the two chief articles. Lewis paid Charles 
£200,000 a year ; and obligc^d himself to furnisli him with 
6000 men in case of any insurrection. Holland was to 
be divided, pretty much in the manner mentioned by 
L’Abbe Primi. England was to have Zealand, and the sea 
ports ; the rest was to be shared out between tbe French 
king & tbe Prince of Orange. There is no mention of 
establishing arbitrary power in England, but the King 
probably thought that event a necessary consequence. 
The scheme of Charles & his brother was, that this great 
project shou'* begin with the change of religion in Eng- 
land, but Lewis had no such view ; and he therefore sent 
over the Duchess of Orleans, who persuaded the King to 
begin witi; the ruin of the Dutch commonwealth ; after 
which the confederates were to impose their religion upon 
England. The Duke of York always opposed this alter- 
ation of the original plan. 

“ I must own, my lord, that I see from these memoirs, 
that I have in one particular somewhat mistaken R. 
Charles’s character. I thought that his careless, negli- 
gent temper had rendeivd him incapable of bigotry ; and 
that he had floated all his life between Deism and Po- 
pery ; but I find that Lot il Halifa.v better knew his senti- 
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ments, when lie says that the King only aflFectcd irreligion, 
in order to cover his zeal for the Catholic religion. His 
brother informs us, that when this negociation was set on 
foot, the King called together his secret council, and spoke 
with such ardour of restoring the true religion, that tears 
came into his eyes. 

“ I was somewhat surprised to find, that the two bro- 
thers thought, at that time, that the Church of England 
& the cavaliers had such a propensity to Popery, that the 
smallest inducement would engage them to embrace it ; 
and on this disposition they chiefly tmsted for success 
in their enterprises. They wctc probably much mistaken, 
for no writings of that age inform us of any such pro- 
pensity. 

“ I shall probably take some advantage of a new 
edition of my history to correct my mistakes in this 
particular, and in a few others of no great moment. Mean- 
while, I am happy in having an opportunity of gratifying 
your Lordship’s cui'iosity, & of expressing my sense of 
your obliging deportment to me, when engaged in writing 
the life of Elizabeth. I shall think myself very fortu- 
nate if your lordship will afford me frequent opportu- 
nities of the same kind. 1 cannot at present answer 
your question with regard to the Gallery of Fortifica- 
tions, but as soon as 1 get to Paris I shall make inquiiies, 
& shall inform your lordship. I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedient 

“ & most humble sen'^ant, 

‘ “ David Hume.” 

“ Compiegne, Hof Augt. 

“ My Lord,— 1 am very happy that my letter gave 
Mardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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some satisfaction to your lordship. I carry’d both Lord 
Holdernesse and Lord Holland to the Scots' College, 
and show'd them some remarkable passages of K. James’s 
Memoirs. I believe that Lady Holdernesse was also 
there, tho’ I had not the honour to accompany her. 
Father Gordon tells me, that there is in the same place 
a great collection of letters wrote to K. James after the 
Revolution, & some of them by persons whom, from 
tlieir character & professions, we shou** little suspect of 
that correspondence. It will not give much surprise 
that Lord Marlborough is one of the number. Father 
Gordon tliinks that it will not be difficult, after the death 
of the old gentleman at Rome, to procure his son’s con- 
sent to the publication of the whole, which may be of 
use to throw liglit on the English history. I found no- 
thing remarkable in tlic memoirs, wdth regard to the 
Popish plot. The Duke treats the whole as a gross 
imposture & forgery of Oates, & the other evidences, 
assisted by the knavery of Shaftesbury, & the blind zeal 
of other Whig leaders. I believe there is little doubt 
that this IS the real state of the ease. 

The Duke of York states that his brother, a little 
before his death, deterinincd, at the persuasion of Lord 
Sunderland, to send him to Scotland, and to make some 
considenude alterations. He also says, that after he 
went to France, he discovered that that nobleman, wdiile 
in his service, had secretly received pensions both from 
Lewis & the Prince of Orange ; so that he had found 
means to be at once a traitor to three princes, for it is 
not to be imagined that he served any of them w^fth 
fidelity. 

“ Besides this Book of Memoirs, there is a long letter 
of advice or instructions of the King to his son for the 
future government of his kingdoms. It is a vciy silly 
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performance, which I do not think to be the case with 
the Memoirs. That prince’s arbitrary principles appear 
strongly in the instructions : he represents particularly 
the pernicious effects of the Habeas Corpus Bill. But 
the greatest part of these instructions is employed to 
warn his son against the allurements of women, parti- 
cularly the court ladies, whom he calls a dangerous kind 
of cattle. He owns that, in his youth, he was much 
led astray hy them ; but he seems to expect that the 
warning given to his son will pi’eservc that pi’ince’s 
youth from a like dangei-. 

“ Your lordship’s offer to communicate lights for the 
correction of such errors as I may have fallen into in my 
histojy, is extreamly obliging. I know how great advan- 
tage I might reap from your lordship's extensive know- 
ledge and sound judgment ; but it is unfortunate that my 
present situation should make it imj)ossible for me to 
avail myself of them. I have always sought truth, 1 
am sure without intcivst; and I hope without partiality. 
What gives me some security in the latter partieular is, 
that I had several prejtosscssions of my own to correct 
during the course of my work. I found, in particular, 
that the two first princes of the house of Stuart, if their 
administration be compai'cd with that of their predeces- 
sors, were not exposed to so much blame as paiiy zeal 
has commonly thrown upon them, and as I myself believed 
to be the case. This representation of matters was as 
much contrary to my foi’mcr preconceived opinions as to 
my interest. But I am so sick of all their disputes, & 
s(f full of contempt towards all factious judgments, & 
indeed towards the prejudices of what is called the 
public, that J I'epcnt heartily my ever having committed 
anything to print. Had 1 a son, 1 shou'' warn him as care- 
fully agahist the ''angcrous allurements of literature as K. 
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James did his sou against those of women ; tho’, if liis 
inclination was as strong as mine in my youth, it is 
likely that the warning would be to as little purpose in 
the one case as it usually is in the other. I shall be in 
Paris in a few days, where I shall be proud to obey your 
lordship’s commands in any particular. 

“ I have the honour to be, my lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most obedient 

“ & most humble servant, 

“David Hume.’’ 

The following notice of the writer of the two last letters 
is contained in some of Dr. llirch’s correspondenee with 
Lord Royston : — 

“ 25 f/w/y, — David Ilumc is just come from Edinburgh to 

London. I dined with him on Tuesday, and found that the purpose of 
Ids journey is to put to the press his History of England, from the 
earliest times to the reign of the Tudor family. This work will amount 
to two large or three moderate (piartos. 

“ He has, since his return to Scotland, soon after Christmas, devoted 
himself entirely to the task of compiling this History, which is the 
labour of two years, having spent some days fourteen hours upon it, 
but witiiont the least ajiparent diminution of his former bulk.” 

The next letter, which contains an original poetical 
production of the writer, is fi'om JMr. Garrick, the emi- 
nent tragedian, who was on terms of strict friendship 
both with Lord Hardwicke and Mr. C. Yorke. 

Hampton, July 1 / 2‘3(I, l/tiD.f 

“ My Lord, — I always shall obey your lordsliip’s com- 
mands with great pleasure. I have sent a co})y of the titfle 
you mention on y*" other side. It is much at your service. 

I cou** wish no coi>l^s may [be] taken of it. I believe 
your lordship will fimi in leading it that my wishes 

t Ibid. 
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were unnecessary.. Had you been in this part of the 
world, I should have troubled your lordship by read- 
ing to you an ode for the jubilee upon a new plan ; 
— the recitative part will be spoken by your humble 
servant, & the choruses & airs will, at y® proper 
times, break in upon the speaker. I hope by this to 
avoid the dullest part of music, w®** is y® recitative, & 
endeavor to supply that want with a warm, spirited 
declamation. It is an experiment, but I think it worth 
y® tryal. I have got y® collection of poems called the 
“ Union,” but I can make no use of them. Poor 
Powell had some retpiisites of an actor, but he was care- 
less, & gave his pleasures (what he thought pleasures) 
the time he sh‘> have employed in study. Alas, poor 
stage! I think it in a very declining way. The Chan- 
cellor writes me word he is much better. 

“ I am your lordship’s most obedient, 

“ obliged, humble servant, 

“ D. Garrick.” 

“ Upon a certain Groito near Hampto.n. 

Bf/ a Tmant of the Manor. 

“ A grotto this, by mortal band ! 

O no, — we tread on fairy land, 

’Tis raised by Mab’s inchanted wand ! 

So mre, so elegant, so bright. 

It dazzles while it charms the sight : 

In all you sec her magic .skill. 

The velvet green, the tinkling rill. 

The chrystal lake, the little isle. 

The various flowers, that round it smile ; 

The fairy palace well I knew. 

And Mab, the Queen, in Montagu! 

Could mortal miss, so small, so young. 
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Bewitch her hearers with her tongue ? 

Did she not talk, & smile, and sing. 

And dance with me* the fairy ring? 

And from her favours, full success 
Did all the year my labors bless ! 

“ O hear me. Queen, to thee I pray, — 

Thou little, sweet, enchanting fay, — 

That still, with thy bewitching art. 

Thou would ’st to Halifax impart 

Those joys, which charms like thine can give. 

And generous minds, like his, receive. 

Be thou his sure, his best relief. 

From every private, public grief, 

And call forth all thy magic powers 
To bless his days who blesses our.s.” 

The “ Athenian Lettei's ’ were printed for private use 
in 1741, and 100 copies were reprinted about the year 
1780, by the second Earl of Hardwicke for select friends. 
The writers in that collection were the nobleman last 
named ; the Hon. Charles Yorkc ; the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Dr. Gr(!e!i ; the Rev. George Henry Rookc, D.D., Master 
of Christ’s ; the Rev. Henry Heaton, M.A., afterwards 
Prebendai y of Ely; the Rev. ,fohn Lawry, M.A., aftei’- 
wards Prebendary of Rochester ; the Rev. Dr. Salter, 
who has been mciitioncd before ; Daniel Wray, Esq. ; 
and Pr. Hebcrden. 

Several notes were furnished by the second Earl of 
Hardwicke to an edition of Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation, in which he records some conversations 
with his father, and anecdotes related by him, respecting 
different matters there mentioned. 

* “ Slie would (laiice a minuet with the author.” 
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The second Lord Plardwicke was also the autlior of 
“ Walpoliana,’’ which is a collection of numerous anecdotes 
relating to the Walpole family, and others connected 
with them. The materials for this work were supplied 
to him by Sir Robert and by Horace Walpole. 

A literaiy hoax, of some celebrity, is said to have been 
perpetrated by the second Earl of Hardwicke, in a 
pretended newspaper of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
called the “ English Mercuric,” which for some time 
passed current as a genuine original journal of that 
period, and which formed the subject of one of Horace 
Walpole’s works, entitled, “Detection of a late Forgery.” 

As a member of the House of Commons, both while 
Mr. Yorke and Viscount Royston, his lordsbij) was an 
active, able, and efficient debater ; which he eonlinued to 
be on his obtaining a seat, as his lather’s successor in the 
peerage, in the uitper house ; when he took a prominent 
part in several questions of leading interest and import- 
ance. He was a warm supporter of the parly and the 
principles of which the Marquis of Roekinglumr was the 
head; and almost any office in the government which he 
might have wished for would have been open to him. The 
meetings and consultations of the leading noblemen and 
gentlemen of the Rockingham party usually took place 
at Lord Hardwicke’s house in St. Jaraes’s-sc|uare. This 
Earl died in May, 1790, full of years and of honours. 
His Majesty had offered to adv^o-nee him to a higher rank 
in the peerage ; which, however, he declined, contented 
with the honourable name and titles which his father had 
rendered so illustrious, and to which he himself had 
added additional lustre, by his own exalted character, 
and well-cultivated talents. 

The second Earl of Hardwicke left no male issue ; and 
conscqueniiy, at hiS death, his own titles devolved on his 
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nephew, Mr. Philip Yorko, then M.P. for Cambridge- 
shire, the eldest son of Mr. Charles Yorke, and alluded 
to in the foi’egoing memoir. 

The second son of Lord Chancellor Plardwicke, Mr. 
Charles Yorke, who was born in the year 1723, and 
bred to the profession of a harrister-at-law, was the most 
highly gifted of the sons of this distinguished nobleman. 
The general outline of the career of Mr. C. Yorke has 
l)een given in describing the life of the fatlier. He was 
educated at a school at Hackney, and afterwards went to 
St. lionet’s College, Cambridge, and was called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in the year 1746. 
His brilliant success in his profession and in Parliament, 
and his promotion to the offices of Solicitor and Attornej'- 
General have already been mentioned. Mr. Adolphus 
says of him,* that he bad studied the laws and constitu- 
tion of his country, and their application to the science 
of politics, in the best school of the age ; and that ho was 
no less eminent at the bar than in the estimation of the 
most enlightened statesmem His extensive litcraiy ac- 
•quirements, his great abilities, and the integrity of his 
ebavaeter were well known, and universally respected ; 
and he twice filled the office of Attorney-General, with 
the greatest reputation for talents and integrity, and was 
deservedly high in the conhdence of the adniinistration 
and of his country. 

In the walks of literal nre he highly e.xcclled ; and 
some of his hdters, already (pioted, afford proofs of his 
talent and research wdien exercised on topics connected 
with this. 

In conjunction with liis elder brother and Dr. Birch, 
he engaged actively in contributions to the “Athenian 
Letters.’’ 


• iliiitory 0*' Eiiglai.d. 
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The following very characteristic correspondence re- 
lating to some of the proof sheets of the last-mentioned 
work, I here insert : — 

“ Dear Sir, — Tlie printers & tlicir attendant devils 
are extremely clamorous for the second sheet of the 
‘ Athenian Letters,’ which I sent to you on Thursday 
morning, & whicli I now desire you to return to, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your most ohed‘ humble seiV, 

“ Tiios. Birch. 

“ Saturday Moraiayy 
January 1 fi th, 1 7 

“ The Hon'’’® Charles Yorkc, Esi]., 

“ At tlie Right lion'’'” 

“The Lord High Chancellor’s, 

“ In Ormond Street.” 

At the bottom of the letter, in Mr. C. Yorke’s hand- 
writing, is the following : — 

“ I wish I had known where this sheet or myself might 
have found you, & you sho’' have had it before. Some 
corrections I have made, and boldly rendered commas 
to two or three places where you had discarded them. 1 
will meet you at S* James’s Squai’o on Monday morning, 
and discourse you on these points, (don’t think that 1 
mean an idle paronomasia), and we will settle how the 
sheets may be transmitted with ease from one to another. 
Pray, in the conversation on idolatry, in the passage 
which alludes to Oi’sane’s letter on the CEgyptian brute 
worship, make a reference at tlu' bottom of the page to 
the very letter in the 2nd vol.” 

Of all the various effusions of the mind, a man’s pri- 
vate letters afford the best insight into his real character, 

* Dr. Hir:h’s MS. Collect. Brit. Mus, 
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and reflect, with the utmost exactness, the feelings and 
disposition of the writer. And of all the different kinds 
of epistolary cori’espondencc, these shoit unstudied notes 
to intimate fi’iends, which are the sudden, unpi’epared off- 
shoots of the mind, in which its natural bent and turn 
are vividly displayed, are the most perfect for this pur- 
pose. No after correction is admitted here, nor are 
the sedate tones in which many of the foregoing State 
letters were indited, thouglit neccssaiy to he assumed, 
which at once chill the mind, and reduce it too far 
helow the zero-point in mental temperature to allow the 
natural elasticity of the writer’s feelings to he exhibited. 

In the year 1744 Mr. C. Yoi’kc, being then only a 
student for the bar, publislied his grand professional 
work, the “ Discourse on Forfeiture,” which has already 
hcen referred to, and of wliich we have the following 
account from his own pen, as contained in throe letters 
addressed by him to his friend, Mr. Warburton, during 
the years 1745 and 1740 : — 

“ TJntrsdmj, Jan’i SI*', 174^.* 

“ You ask very kindly after the little piece which I 
cominuiiieated to you in great confidence. Nothing 
encoui'aged me so much to send it aln oad as your ap|n'o- 
bation & eorreetion of it; the first I consider as an 
amiable cft’ect of your partiality, the second as the sin- 
cerest mark of y<o',r friendship. The delay of it has 
heen owing to the manner in which it was necessary to 
carry it on at the press, & to some small alterations I 
have made in it. In a lew days I hope to send you one 
of them. Give me leave to say, that I continue abso- 
lutely convinced, (for many reasons too tedious to be ex- 
plained, & many to bo felt only), of the importance that 
the author he kept secret, & if any inquiry should 

* Hardwicke Ml'S., Wimpole. 
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be made, even a false scent encouraged. After all, I 
think it will be little read, & steal silently into the world, 
both from the decency of the reflexions, & the strict 
manner of arguing I have endeavoured to presei’vc 
throughout. Besides, in a titne when people think only 
of the politicks of the day, no man troubles his head 
about that which is omnium teiuforum.” 

“ llcst. May •'iO, Iz-IT).* 

“ It was very friendly in you to sj)eak and write of me to 
him,t in the manner that you did, & tho’ I have not often 
seen him, yet he has called upon me sometimes, and when 
we have had the fortune to meet together, he receives me 
with the greatest civility, & seems much inclined to 
converse with me. The last time I saw him, he entered 
into son.e talk about the law of forfeiture, and said he 
was going to read the new book, which* is called the 
Bishop of Salisbury's. The book in ciucstion had never 
been examined, and was treated in Parliament rather 
on the circumstances of the time tlian the general merits 
of the argument. I found him prepossessed in opinion 
ags‘ the thing, and the two reasons he gave were these. 
1st. That it was ag®‘ natural justi(;e, because the expecta- 
tion of inheriting, in w®'* children are educated, confers, 
on the principles of equity & tlie natural law, a right. 
2ndly. That resistance ought not to be made difficult. 
To the first I answered, that tlie expectation is a natural 
reason why society sho** permit the children to inherit, 
but confers a right on the princi[)les of no law whatever. 
Tg- the second, I said a thing which seemed to strike 
him, that the objection proceeded on a notion subversive 
of the great principle that supports every system of law, 
human & divine, which is, that the strongest sanctions 
are necessary to make the fundamental parts of any effi- 

* Hartlwicke MSS., Wimpole. f Mr. afterwards Lord Lyttelton. 
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cacy. Keep the balance as even as you can, in a mixed 
government like ours, by forming every estate in the 
constitution as a controul upon the rest, but it is extra- 
vagant to think of leaving the least strength or tempta- 
tion to individuals to controul government itself. That 
no lawgiver ever provides for the case of extreme neces- 
sity, nor thinks himself at liberty to suppose it. Where 
powers of government are given, & their extent marked 
out, there every man can equally suggest cases of disso- 
lution to his own fancy, but when the cases happen in 
ftict, recourse is had to arms ; & when those who are 
entrusted witli the executive part have brought them- 
selves into such circumstances, there generally succeeds 
a weakness in the hands of government, which renders 
it unable to exact those penalties & forfeitures that were 
intended to secure it, in which event the argunf'’ form a 
difficulty, and'tcrror is none at all. That the conquerors 
in civil wars will always inflict these severities on the 
conquered, whether they are due by the antient consti- 
tution of their country or not, both out of policy & 
revenge. To this he answered verv ingeniously, that it 
would be a good thing, however, to have the law on one’s 
side, & put me in mind how popular & healing that act of 
H. the reign was which makes the obedience to a king 
de. facto lawful. I said, nothing was truer than Tully’s 
aphorism, silcut leges niter arvia; and as to the law of 
H. the it was taken rather as an indemnity & obli- 
vion of what was past, ^than a security to the men of 
future ages. And if I am not mistaken, those who 
pleaded the equity of that statute after the RestoratiSn 
were not allowed in their plea, & certainly as it was a 
remedial law for the pxiblic benefit, it ought to have 
received a liberal construction. Many distinctions might 
arise on the proviso ‘at the end, as to the point where 
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fiiJegiancc to one govern* ends, & the ullegiduce to ano- 
ther begins, which, joined to the nature of civil commo- 
tions, must always make it a very weak support to those 
who lean upon it. 

“ They tell me the book which produced this conversa- 
tion has sold so much as that a second edition will pro- 
bably be wanting. If it sho<> have one, some additions 
might be made to that part of it wliich concerns this 
j)oint, tho’ to say the truth, the objection appeared to 
me popular wildness, proceeding from those who have 
never thought of government, rather than a weighty 
argument, which con** deserve a very distinct considera- 
tion.” 


( 3 , 1 / 15 - 6 .* 

“ I immediately sent the copy designed for the second 
edition of the Book of Forf. to the press, and 1 imagine 
it will be published in a few weeks. I wish you had been 
near me, or I near you for a day or two, that I might 
have had the advantage of your judgment upon the 
whole of it, as it now stands. 1 have touched the 
expression in many places ; & add(;d reasonings & 

improvements in many. It is as eomjileat as I am 
capable of making it, & I shall never write upon it again. 
Certainly it receives a peculiar expediency & grace from 
the circumstances of the time. But I hojic the name of 
the author will remain unknown, tho’ the book has a 
better chance of being read than a year ago. Some how 
or other my name has ’'een mentioned abroad, & perhaps 
it‘may be called up again. However if my friends either 
disclaim it or don’t speak it, still it will pass off quietly 
in respect of me. You admitted reasons which I had 
upon this subject to be good ; they remain the same : & 

* h.Tdvvicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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1 know your tenderness for me will not suffer your 
secrecy to moult a feather. One circumstance I should 
mention to you which does me honour, & when I heard, 
flattei’ed me beyond any approbation whatever. The 
Bishop of Oxford was talking to me about the book 
t’other day, & said to me, that the Bj). of Salisbury had 
recommended it to him, & added, that he suspected it to 
be yours. As an internal evidence, he laid his finger 
u]ion the passage relating to the Jews.” 

Mr. Yorke's treatise on Forfeiture is thus very justly 
eulogised by Loi’d Campbell : — 

‘^Now, for tlio first time, appeared among us a writer wlio rivalled 
the best productions of tlie French and German jurists. lie was not 
only an admirer, hut a correspondent of Montesquieu ; and he had 
caught a great share of the President’s precision, and of his animation. 
In this treatise, lie logically lays down liis positions, and enforces them 
in a train of close reasoning — wUhout pedantic divisions, observing lucid 
order, — and drawing from the history and legislation of other countries, 
the most ajiposite illustrations of his arguments.”* 

The orig'iiial ])a]K)rs of the i^reat Lord Somers, as stated 
before, deseeiided to the Yorke family, through the 
maiTiage of the Chaiieellor with the niece of that dis- 
tiiigaislied lawyer. Mi*. C. Yorke undertook the ar- 
rangemeii; of tliese manuscripts, tlie larger portion of 
which, as already mentioned, were destroyed at the fire in 
Lincoln’s liin, which consumed Mr. Yorke’s chambers. 

With Mr., afterwards Bishop Warburton, Charles Yorke 
corresponded at the age of twenty on the subject of liis 
profoundcst works. His letters, says the editor of tljie 
“ Literary Remains” of tliat able prelate, 

“ Show an extent of reading a ri})encss of judgment, and a precision 
of thought rarely to be met wdth so earl}^ in life. They discover also, 
(with perhaps a single exception,) what is more and better, an ingenuous 

* Livoa of the 'Uianc .dlors. 
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modesty, and a reverence for revealed truth ; qualities which will 
generally be found to characterise those who have drunk deepest at the 
purest sources of good learning.” 

In one to Bishop, then Mr/Warburton, dated January 
19th, 1743-4, Mr. Yorkc says, 

‘^The din of politics is so strong every where, that I fancy it must 
have jiciietrated into your retirement. It tempts me sometimes, in an 
indolent fit, to apply Lord Bacon’s words to myself, that, — " I discern 
in me more of that disposition which qualifies to hold a book than to 
play a part.* Yet if you come to London this spring, you will find me 
engaged in what properly concerns me ; but your company, whether 
enjoyed by letter or personally, will always draw me back to my old 
studies, ‘frvstra leyes et inania jura fiiehtem,* ’* 

An interesting account of Mr. Yorke in his domestic 
life, is afforded to us by Bishoj) Warburton, in one of 
his letters to Bishop Hurd, where we have the following 
description of a visit to him at Highgatc : — 

June IfiM, 17fifi.* 

** Last Thursday we dined with Mr. and Mrs. Yorke, at llighgate. It 
was not a good day, but we walked on his terrace, and round his 
domain. Helms improved it much. But in contempt of your latehrce 
(lulces, you enter the terrace by the most (‘xtraordinary gate that ever 
was. Ilis carpenter, I suppose, wanting materials for it, got together 
all the old garden tools, from the scythe to the hammer, and has ^s- 
posed them in a most picturesque manner to form this gate : vvhicli, 
painted white, and viewed at a distance, represents the most elegant 
(fiiinesc railing : though I suspect the patriotic carpenter had it in his 
purpose to ridicule that fantastic taste. Indeed, his newly invented 
gate is full of recondite learning, and might well pass for Egyptian, 

interpreted by Abbe Pluche I was buried in these 

contemplations, when Mr. York^, as if ashamed of, rather than glorying 
in*his artific crX sublime ideas, drew' me upon the terrace. Here we 
grew serious ; and tlu^ fine scenes of nature and solitude around us, 
drew u . from the Bar of the House, and the Bishops* Bench, to the 
mi mory of our early and ancient friendship, and to look into our- 
selves.” 

* Letters from a late eminent Prelate to one of his Friends. 
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The following letters of interest are among Mr. Yorke’s 
correspondence. The first thi*ec are from Mr. Garrick, 
and require no introductory comments : — 

Xmas I)ay.^ 

“ Sir, — As it is my greatest pride to be thought of 
favourably by Mr. Yorke, 1 would not chuse to ajipear 
ignorant at his table ; and therefore I have taken the 
liberty to explain something which I said in the warmth 
of conversation yestei’day. My good friend Mr. Wray 
rides always so swift a inig, that whoever .strives to follow 
him will be apt to stumble. This was my case, when 
w'e talk’d about Hamlet & the mobled Queen. He 
asked me. What was mobled ? I answered, Clouted. 
But something running in my head, & the demon of 
criticism (slipping down with y® Burgundy) possessing 
me at y® instant, I said. Is it not mob-led? When I 
returned home, & was looking into a memorandum book, 
where I had collected every scrap about Sbakespear, 1 
found tliat T had met with this interpretation of mob 
led in some pamphlet or other, & that I had written 
under it, Absurd & ridiculous ; & most certainly it is 
so. Hr. Warburton savs — Mobled, or mabled, signifies 
veiled ; Johnson — Huddled, or grossly covered. Copel 
has it, El nobled queen, w®'‘ 1 don’t understand. Shake- 
spear certainly means, wretchedly clad : 

‘ i\ clout upon that head, * 

, Where late the diadem stood,’ &c. 

“ I have taken the liberty to say thus much, lest I 
shoud be thought too ignorant by those I had the 
honour to converse with, yesterday. 

“ As your family. Sir, is known to be great admirei'S 
of Shakespear, & as lln' name of Harris carries along 

* Hardwicke M‘;S., Wiinpole. 
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with it the idea of true ’criticisui, I could not help in- 
treating you to protect me from their ill opinion, as I 
have, in another way, to [n-otcct me from the evil doing’s 
of the tremendous Mr. Langstaff. 

“ I am, most gratefully, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient & very humble servant, 

“ D. Garrick. 

“ If you won'' likewise turn y® edge of Mr. Wray’s wit 
from me upon this occasion, my mind will be at peace.” 

‘‘ if Sth, 17<i8.* 

“ Sir, — Give me leave to return you mj’ warmest 
respects for your kind readiness in relieving my partner, 
Mr. Lacy, & myself, from a disagreeable susjiensc. 

“ I was in the country when my brotlicr took the 
liberty of returning a very small tribute for the best 
advice in England. 1 rely upon your usual goodness to 
me to cxcusi; my brother. He meant well to tlio mana- 
gers, & was willing not to deprive them of the benefit of 
having recourse to ]\Ir. Yorkc, whenever they might 
want him : which thev could not dare to do, were they 
not put upon a footing of other clients, liesides, my 
brother well ktiew the great pride & pleasure I had 
in your very generous & friendly behaviour in my par- 
ticular concerns, & was desirous that I should have that 
honour alone ; &, indeed, however he might be w’rong in 
his manner, he sjiokc the feelings of iny heart. 

“ I may be selfish in the declaration, but I must con- 
fess my weakness that \ wish not to have a partner in 
your favour. 

“ I am. Sir, your most obliged 

“ h most obedient,* humble servant, 

“ D. Garrick.” 


He rdwickc MSS., Wirnpole. 
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''Hampton.* 

“ Sir, — I should not have dared at this time to 
trouble you with this letter, tho’ I have been honoured 
by your favour, did not the peculiarity of my situation 
press me to intrude upon you. I have no less at stake 
than the quiet enjoyment of my little place at Hampton, 
which is threatened to be di.sturbed by the most dis- 
agi’ceable of all neighbours, a litigious attorney. My 
brother has left the case some time ago for your opinion. 
My witnesses are both old men, & one of them much 
out of order : I hope, therefore, I shall be pardoned in 
intreating Mr. Yorke to cast bis eye upon a paper, which 
is of the greatest coiise([uence to 

“ Ilis most humble & most obedient servant, 

“ David Garrick.” 

The letter which follows is from the Mai’quis of Rock- 
ingham to Mr. Charles Yorke, in which the writer bears 
testimony to the ability with which Mr. Yorke ex- 
pi’cssed his sentiments in the House of Commons : — 

“ Dear Sir, — I look at my clock, & I see it is near 
two o’clock ; but 1 cannot refrain from expressing to you 
how much pleasure T feel in your having attended the 
House of Commons, & delivered your sentiments with 
so much dignity, argument, & propriety, & so much to 
the satisfaction of all our friends. 

“ Kcpjicl & Dowdeswcll, & some of our friends, have 
been with me till now. 

“ I received this evening the enclosed letter from your 
client & our friend the Duke of Portland, & 1 can flot 
help communicating it to you. 

“ I am sure your feelings will be warmed at the 
honourable & manly zeal which he expresses. Amidst 

• Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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the gcDCVdl wreck from the want of principle, it is no 
small satisfaction to me, that as to those I respect & 
honour, & whose friendship I enjoy, it is not in their 
breasts that there is any deficiency. 

“ I am ever, dear Sir, with the truest regard, 

“ Your most obed‘ & affect® 

“ humble servant & friend, 

“ Rockingham.” 

“ Grosvenor Square^ Jan. 2;)M, 

Monday Night. 

“ Pray return me the D. of Portland’s letter.” 

The next letter is also from the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham to Mr. Charles Yorke, and refers to a debate on 
the privilege (juestion, which had recently occurred in 
the House of Commons. 

In this letter the Manpiis alludes to a statesman and 
orator, who, under this nobleman’s patronage, had just 
appeared on the stage of public life, but who, long 
before his election to the House of Commons, — w'hich 
was soon to become the arena for the dis])lay of his 
stupendous jiowevs,— had been actively engaged in intel- 
lectual efforts of a high order, and great were the pro- 
ductions wdiich his genius had already brought forth. 
Mr. Burke, like the subject of this memoir, commenced 
his course as a student of the Middle Temple, intending 
to follow the profession of which Lord Hardwieke was 
at that time the ornament and the head. From the 
halls of our legal seminaries, how glorious a band of 
orators, statesmen, and men famous in every department 
of polite learning, have sprung forth. May they ever 
continue in lasting succession thence to emanate ! 

When Burke came before the world as a public man, 
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his talents were matured to the full, and ripe for aetion ; 
and though many branches of literature had been en- 
riched by his pen, he stepped forth at once from obscurity 
into the foremost rank among the leading characters of 
the age. The growth and expansion of this great mind 
no nation saw, no rival watched, no pai’ty calculated on. 
Yet, during all this period had his vast genius been at 
work, and ere this had he conceived mighty projects for 
the nation’s glory, devised new systems in political science, 
and explored the dark and mysterious regions of metaphy- 
sical speculation. The wide world of knowledge he seemed 
not only to have travelled, but before his eye the whole 
sjjherc was ever present in view. His eloquence was at 
once powerful and convincing. While deeper thought, 
and more extensive philosophy, and wisdom of a more 
profound nature, pervaded his orations than those of 
perhaps any other age or country, his style was enriched 
with the most poetical ideas, and adorned with the 
boldest flights of imagery. Reasoning, originality, wit, 
eloquence, "knowledge, and power, he had not only each 
at command, but each in fuller abundance than any of his 
gi’eat competitors or contemporaries. Wliatever subject 
he entered iqion he exiiaustcd ; each topic that lie em- 
braced he illustrated and added to ; in every branch of 
knowledge which he explored, he extended our view, 
and discovered new paths. 

“.Dear Sir,* — I congratulate you on the event of last 
night. I was rather suipriscd at the small number of 
the minority, as I thought the Bute policy won'* have 
avoided a division & given up the whole without it, rather 
than shew so weak a ’..linority. 1 am getting a cori’ect 
list, as I think it of some consequence. 
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“Lady attended the house the whole day, & 
upon being called on for her toast after a 4 o clock in 
the morning dinner, shewed her judgment in toasting 
you, & much to the approbation of tlic company. We 
are all miglitily pleased with the whole of yesterday. I 
have a private intelligence that Sir J“ Lowthcr sent 
this evening to the D. of Grafton, to iimtit that Mr. 
Jenkinson, a IJ' of Treasarp, shou'’ vaeate his scat for 
CockermoKlh , as sup])oscd for Sir James to come in 
there. I have also reason to believe that IJ' Moioilfituart, 
Sir George A/acartrep, & C. J. Fox will now attend the 
Pool election business ags‘ Mr. Calcraft, who after 
various pranks, at last voted in our majority, & foi- 
which we owe him no thanks. 

“ I have been at the House of Com’ons till just now, 
& am almost as much pleased with the dchatc there to 
day, as with the division last night. 

“ Indeed I can conceive that if Lord North had not 
given up his motion, we might ])ossihly have been again 
the majority. 

“You have heard of the printer, &c., being called 
before the House of Lords, &c. ; of his having accused & 
brought some evidence that Wilkes wrote the very 
passionate introduction to the jmhlick, of if Weymouth's 
letter to the justices. 

“The House of Lords deemed it a false, scandalous, 

seditious tihet, & probably it is so, but having hcai'd 
the debate in the House of Commons, I have some doul)t 
wlicther the House of Tjords has not been precipitate. 
H'*Wcymouth’s letter I did not like, & by what I can 
see in the H. of Commons — the two matters — i. c. intro- 
duction & tetter will come into a mixed consideration, & 
occasion ’uueh debate. 

“ The House of Lords to-day desired a conferciice, & 
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at the conference delivered tlicir complaints of a breach 
of priviledge, stating it as a libel, &c., & the information 
they had of its being wrote by WiUces, a member of tlie 
House of Com’ons. 

L"* North moved in the House of Com’ons, that 
they should immediately declare the inlrodudion a 
false, infamous, scandalous libel, &c. He vociferated 
beyond even his usual pitch, but Homdum the house 
(lid not re-echo. Mr. Seymour got uj) & thought 
it a matter of consideration, & objected to taking the 
introduction sej)arate from the Idler, & commented 
much upon the letter ; expressed his dislike to tlie 
frcxpient use of troo])s in <pielling riots ; lamented that 
the civil pcjwer was not more (averted ; attributed it to 
the want of confidence in the administration ; touched 
upon the state of administration composed of men of 
various minds, in a divided state totally wamting the con- 
fidence oi' the people, &c. L'' North flamed, declared 

the administration were united as one man — that they 
cordially & reci[)rocaIly loved each other; extolled the 
conduct of administration in the cai’c they took u])on the 
riots ; extolled the judges who sat on various trials ; 
extolled the arni}^ for their behaviour, with S])irit & reso- 
lution, &c., &c., & as he thought that part of Seymour’s 
speech touched at the Chancellor, he extolled him uj) to 
tlie highest pitch for his abilities, integrity, &c., &c. 

“ Our friend Burke was in high good luck ; he fully 
answiired all the argumentative jiart of Lord North’s 
speeches, & with most infinite humour replical with true 
satirical wit to the assertion of the thorough agreement 
of all in administration. 

“ General Conw'ay lamented the divisions in the 
country, & declared hiimclf no minister, hut a willing 
desire to support this, or indeed any administration. 






Dowdeswell spoko well & fully on the impropriety 
of going then into the considerdtion of the mutter in the 
separate way proposed by North, & touched upon the 
variety & iiiiportancc of what must arise in this question ; 
expressed iiiueli doubt on Weymoutirs letter, & the 
doctrines there laid down ; & took up North’s words of 
commending in such high terms the militaiy witli the 
epithets, /or their resolution spirit; resolution & spirit 
proper ag^ an enemy abroad ; temper ; care not to hurt 
the innocent at home ; more worthy of commendation. 

“Dowdeswell then entered into the state of this 
country, how it had been distressed by the odious 
maxims pursued of late of divide Sy impera. The great 
difficulties that there were of forming any solid^adminis- 
tration ; that the time might come when some matters 
whereon )nen had didered might either be totally over, or 
that on some they might meet, by the tinie producing 
events which might make some men rcliiKpiish their ideas 
or maxims from the difficulties they might occasion in 
being carried into execution. 

“ Dowdeswell said, till an administration could be 
formed on a strong basis, &c., he thought an office in 
administration could be no man’s ambition. He was sure 
it could not be the object of an honest man. 

“ Grenville spoke soon afterw^ards, disliked L"' North’s 
motion (which Lord North in the course of the debate 
expressed that he would give up) & spoke exceeciing well; 
took in some parts Dowdeswell’s line — & upon the 
whole did well. 

Wederburn also spoke. In short, after seven sides 
of paper, I have told you very little of what passed, & it 
makes me the moi’e anxious that you should dine here 
to-morrow^ Durkc dines here, & G. Sackvillc. 
Dowdeswell is, uni jckily, engaged, so that we may have a 
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little chat upon what passed. Great part may be for 
the whole table — some part may be for a corner. Mon- 
day next is the day appointed for the con.sidcration.« 

“ Lord Mansfield, Hardwickc, D. of Portland, Lord 
Besbrough, Lord Albemarle, dine here to-day. 

“Yours, &c. 

“ Rockingham. 

“ I left the H. of C. at 8 o’clock. It is now 10 o’clock. 

“ Friday, Deer. \~th, l/fiB.” 

The two following epistles were addressed to Mr. 
Charles Yorkc by tlie unfortunate Dr. Dodd, wlio was 
afterwards executed for forgery on Lord Chesterfield. 

In the first of the letters he alludes to his connection 
with that nobleman. The latter of them was written to 
Mr. Yorke as a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, on Dr. Dodd 
being a candidate for the prcachcrship of that society 
in 1765. 

“ West Ham, 5.* 

“ Sir, — Tho’ barely known to you, I am about to 
take a liberty, which nothing can excuse, but the highest 
opinion of your merit & disposition to do kind & good 
actions. 

“ Lord Chesterfield has dime me the honour to place 
under my care. Master Stanhope, about eleven years old, 
the heir of his lordship’s title & fortune, & whose educa- 
tion he directs & superintends. I wish to pi’oeure two 
or three more young noblemen or gentlemen to educate 
on the same jilan ; & as nobody is more in the gi’cat 
world, or better esteemed, I beg leave to request your 
obliging recommendation, if any thing of this sort shou** 
occur. I shall be very ready to wait upon any gentleman to 
inform him of the parlic nlars; or, I dare say, L** Chester- 

* ilbirdwicke Wimpole. 
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field «'ou'' be so good as to give that satisfaction to any 
enquirer. I shall fix, at Michaelmas, in Southampton 
Row,^for the sake of carrying on this design. 

“ You must place this trouble, great & worthy Sir, to 
the account of your justly valuable cliaracter; a character 
which shines with peculiar lustre in tlie eyes of every 
tlunking and good man ; & wliich, as eminently fitted, 
will assuredly one day fill the highest stations. 

I am. Sir, with the greatest regard, 

Y** most devoted & obliged ser‘ 

“ William Dodd.” 

“ Permit me, worthy & honourable Sir, to return you 
my most sincere tlianks for the very polite & humane 
reception which you gave nu^ on Tluirsday ; & at i h(', 
same time to inform you that, encouraged liy the hopt* 
of your favour, in case Mr. Ilui’d declines, I have pi’o- 
posed myself a candidate for the jireachershi]), & waited 
u[)on several of the Benchers. But, as I am [leidectly 
satisfied that all my endeavours will he fruitless without 
your interest, which is (and indeed, from your superior 
merit, ought to be) most powerful, 1 humbly & earnestly 
entreat your sup|)ort and (*oncurr(‘nee. This granted me 
I shall not doubt of success. This denied me, 1 shall 
give u]j tlie |)ursuit. I have, indeed, little to ui*ge to 
engage your favour; a desire to deserve well of my 
fellow creatures, is my best plea. I have laboured 
with assiduity in my profession, &, I hope, with some 
success ; but for worldly advancement, I have not yet 
becfli so happy as to attain any thing considerable, tho’ 

I have met with many disap])ointments, & some hard 
treatment. 

Excuse me. Sir, for mentioning thus much respect- 
ing iiiysei"; but 1 im no stranger to your virtuous & 
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humane disposition, & to your just mode of thinking. 
From which I promise myself some share in your regard ; 
& should I be so blessed as to succeed in this appoint- 
ment, my best endeavours should be exerted to do credit 
to your recommendation, & to show myself gi-ateful for 
so distinguished a mark of your attention. Men with 
happier fortunes & larger connections will, doubtless, 
come far more powerfully recommended than mj'self ; 
but as I am persuaded that hajipiei’ fortunes & more 
powerful recommendations will weigh little with men of 
your honourable & judicious sentiments, 1 repose myself 
with great confideiice & pleasure on your goodness & 
sensibility, & remain with the highest esteem, 

“ Worthy Sir, 

“ Your m* respectful & 

“ devoted servant, 

“ \\'iLi,iAM Dodd. 

JFesf. ll(uUi 20 JtniCy 1705.'^ 

“ r.S. 1 have takim the liberty to enclose a little 
piece or two, not from a presumption of their merit, but 
to siunv you, sir, that I am not (luite negligent in my 
station, ns well as to inform yon in some degree of my 
religious sentiments, if ha])ly a moment from your valu- 
able & important time can be spared; & with which I 
would noi. interfere by a personal attendance. May 1 
request a place for the Beauties of Shakespe^are in your 
amiable & ingenious lady’s closet ?” 

The following letter was brought by Sir James Harris, 
afterwards Earl of Malmesbury, from Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, the enlightened and ])atriotic, though unfortu- 
nate King of Poland, to Mr. Charles Yorke, directed 
“ a Mr. Yorke, ci-devant Avocat- Genera l.’ t 

* Ilardwicke MSS., V/iiapoIe. 
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Mon CHER Charles Yorke, — Vous serez toujours Charles 
Yorke, tel titre quc vous preniez, ou que vous resigniez ; et c’est le nom 
que j’aimerois toujours le plus k vous doiiner parce qu’il convient 1 g 
mieux k la sincere ct intirne aniitie dans laquelle nous avons vecu, et 
dont le sentiment durera autant que moi-m6me. Comme j’ecris plus 
amplement a votre frere rAmbassadeur, et que je coinpte dire aux deux 
freres ce que je dis a Tun (en vertu de cette union digne des temps 
Patriarehals que j’ai tant admiree dans votre famille) je ne repete pas iei 
sur Harris que j’ai cte charme de connaitre et d’acceuillir avec distinc- 
tion, lii sur ma situation presente qui redevicnt tres critique. Tout ce 
que je vous dirai c’est, que si jamais on vous offrait la Couronne de la 
Polognc, je ne vous conseille pas de I’acccpter, pour pcu que vous 
aimiez votre repos. Puissiez vous mon clier ct digne ami, jouir bien a 
votre fiisc de cet ot'unn cumdiyintate pour lequcl vous ctcs a tous eganls 
si bien qualifie — et dont les douceurs appareniment ne devicndront 
jamais mon partage. Puissais-je pour soulagemcut dans ma pcniblc 
carri^re avoir au moins encore unc fois le plaisir de vous embrasser. 
‘J’ajoute cette priere a ccllc que je fais tous les jours; Seigneur, 
donncz de la sagcsse, du courage, et de la ])atience, a mesure que vous 
me donnez de la peine.’ Adieu, mon ami, pour cette this. 

“ S. A. K. 

“ Varsovicy 20 Mars, 17G8.” 

Several other letters addressed by this sovereign to Mr. 
Charles Yoi'ke arc among the Ilardwicke j)a])ers, and 
each brcatlies tlie same s{)irit as that already exti’actcd. 

The three following Icttei’s from the celebrated Presi- 
dent Montesquieu to Mr. Charles Yorke will be read 
with interest. An account of Mr. Yorke ’s interview at 
Paris with this distinguished jurist and author has been 
given in an earlier part of tliis work. 

“ Vous etes venu a Paris ou je n’etois pas, vous n’etes 
pas venu a Bordeau:. on j’etois ; je me plains de cc(|uc 
vaus ctcs venu cn France. J’c.spere, Monsicurmon ties 
ilhistre ami de vous trouver a Paris vers le mois d’AugS 
ou de Septembre, ct que vous me donneres avis de 
votre voyage, pom- que je puisse me vanter d’y etre 
pour quclque chose. Vous me pai’les de la lettre de 
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Grotius a Lentius ; j’ay peur qu’elle ne vous ait trop 
frape. Remarques que Grotius quand il ecrivit cela 
n’etoit pas de votre age : unc noble ambition convient aux 
jeunes gens, le repos a un age plus avanee ; c’est la con- 
solation de la perte des agrements et des plaisirs. Ne neg- 
liges pas des talents qui vous sont venus avant I’age, et qui 
ne doivent point etve contraires a votre sante, quisqu’ils 
sont votre nature meme. Vous vous souvenes des belles 
choses que dit Ciceron, dans son Livre des Offices, contre 
Ics pbilosophes, et combien il les met ou dessous de la 
vie active des citoycns et de ceux qui gouvernent la re- 
publique ; (;t on ne peut pas le soubsonner d’avoir eu 
de I’envic contre ceux qui s’attachoicnt a la pliilosophie ; 
puis qu’il etoit luy-mcme un si grand philosopbe ; le 
meme dans un autre endroit, appelle Archimede un petit 
home; et Platon n’alla cn Scicillc que pour faire voir a 
I’univers qu’il etoit non seulement capable do donner des 
loix a une I'epublicpie, luais do la gouverner. Continues 
done unc profession que vous faites avec tant de gloire ; 
continues une })rofession qui fait (pi’cn vous regardant on 
je souvient toujours de votre illustrc pcre; continues une 
profession qui fait voir ([uc dans unc age tres tcndre vous 
aves pir porter le poids do sa reputation sans vous courbor. 

“ Faites moy le plaisir j(; vous prie de faire remetti'e 
Cette letLre a M''. le docteur Warburton : j ay une veri- 
table impatience d’apprendre qu’il donne son second 
volume do Julien ; c’est u.n bcl ouvrage qui appartient a 
toufces les branches de la religion chretienne. Je vous 
remercie de tout mon cceur do ceque vous me inandes 
sur les ouvrages qui ont paru en Angleterre. Y auroil-il 
trop de hardiesse de me part de vous prier de me donner 
VOS reflexions et vos jugement? Jo me charge d’etre de 
in^me votre correspond;* nt ii Paris. Je vous embrassc. 
Monsieur, et ay I’honneur d’etre avec un rcspectueux 
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attaeliement votre tres humble et tres obeissant ser. 

yiteur, “Montesquieu. 

Bordeaux, ce 4 Juillet, 1752/** 

“ Monsieur, moii tres cher et illustre ami, j’ay un 
paquet de incs ouvrages bons, ou mauvais a vous envoyer ; 
j’en seray peut-etre le porteur ; il pourra arriver que 
j’auray le plaisir de vous embrasser tout a mon aise. Je 
remets a ce terns a vous dire tout ceque je vous ecrivois. 
Mes sentiments pour vous sont giwes dans mon coeur 
et dans mon esprit d’une maniere a ne s’effacer jamais. 
Quand vous verres Monsieur le Docteur Walburton, 
je vous prie de luy dire I’idee agreable que je me fait 
de faire plus ample connoissance avec luy; d’aller trou- 
ver la source du scavoir, et de voir la lumiere de Tesprit. 
Son ouvrage sur Julien m'a enchante, quoique je n'aye 
que des tr^s mauvais lecteurs Anglois, ct quo j'aye pres- 
que oublic tout ceque j’en scavois. Je vous embrasse, 
monsieur. Conserves-moy votre ainitie ; la mieiine est 
eternelle. “ Montesquieu. 

“a Paris, ce 6 Juin, 

“ L’abbc Sal Her et monsieur de Fontenelle vous 
saluent.” 

“ J’ay, Monsieur, re^u votre lettredatte de Paris du 19 
8*”'® : ainsi vous ne vous etes approelie de moy, que pour 
me faire du chagrin. J’aurois ete bien heureux de 
passer quelque terns avec vous a Labrcde ; vous m’au- 
ries appris a raisonner, et moy je vous aurois appris a 
faire du vin et a plantci’ des chenes, sous lesquels quelque 
drwide se mettra quelque jour ; mais quand je serois 
aussi jeune que vous, je ne verrois point cela. Je parts 
dans trois, ou quatre jours pour Paris, d’oir Ton me 
mande qu’on s’ennuie Beaucoup ; et en verite il ne vau- 
♦ H?=rd\vicke MSS., Wirnpole. 

t Diaries and Correspondence of the Earl of Malmesbury. 
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droit pas la peine d’aller chercher I’ennuy si loin. Si 
vous aves vu milord Albemarle, vous aves vu un homme 
que nous aimons touts ici. Le mandement idiot de 
M''. L’Eveque de Montauban n’a pas plu darantage en 
^France qu’en Angleterre : c’est le propre des gents sots, 
d’etre enchantes de leur stupidite-meme, quand elle fait 
du Bruit. Jc vous repoteray toujours combien j’aurois 
ete cbarme de vous voir a Paris, ou ici, et d’apprendre 
des choses que les livres ne scavent pas. Je vous prie de 
me recornniandcr ii votre illustre ami Monsieur le Docteur 
Walburthon ; Jc luy auroit ecrit cent fois si j’avois scu ou 
adresser ma lettre. II m’a fait un present qui fait mes de- 
lices : ce sont ses beaux ouvragcs, et son edition de Pope. 
Je luy enverrois bien ma nouvelle edition de I’Esprit des 
Loix quand je I’auray faite, mais je croirois nc hiy en- 
voyer rien. Je voudrois done luy envoyer une des choses 
du monde que j’ayme le plus qui cst une piece de mon vin, 
que je voudrois qu’il me fit rbonneur d’accepter ; mais 
pour cola il faudroit que vous eussies la bonte de me 
faire un plaisir, qui est de me rnarqucr a qui je dois I’ad- 
dresscr, et vous pourres envoyer votre lettre ches moy 
Rue St. Dominique, a Paris. Ayes la bonte je vous prie, 
de parler de moy a Monsieur le Clonel Yorke, quand 
vous luy ecrires. Croyes, jt vous prie, que personne ne 
vous aime autant que je fais. “ Montesquieu. 

Lahrcde pres Bordeaux, ce 4 1 753. 

“ Un gcntil-hoine Anglois que je vis quelques jours 
avant mon depart eut la bonte de se charger d’un exeni- 
plaire des diftercnts ouvrages que j’ay faits pour \mus 
les remettre ; j’espere que vous les aui’es re^us.”* 

The letter which follows cannot be read without in 
tercst by those who liave perused these pages, as the last 
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letter among the Hardwicke papers of the Duke of New- 
castle, and which was written shortly before his death, to 
Mr. Charles Yorke. 

“ Claremont, July 3rd, 1768.* 

“ My dear & MOST VALUABLE Friend, — I am so much 
moved, with the very kind, I’cspectful, & affect® contents 
of your letter to the University of Cambridge, upon my 
subject, that I cannot lose one moment to express my 
gratitude to you for it. The honour it does me flatters 
me very much ; but such a character from one who is so 
good a judge, & who knows the whole history of my 
life, & my conduct in & out of employment, gives uk' 
great comfort. Tho’ I ascribe a great deal to this par- 
tiality for me, yet partiality from one of my dear friend, 
my Lord Ilardwicke’s sons, gives me great joy & satis- 
faction. If I have done any service to the publick in 
the course of a long administration, it is entirely owing 
to the advice, support, and assistance of that great man, 
my best friend, your father, whose abilities & in-inciples 
have made such an impression upon me, that 1 have, & 
ever shall act upon them, as the surest way to do right 
in the service of my country, & to retain any little merit 
I may have got in the course of my administration. 

“ I shall long to have the pleasure of seeing you here, 
& repeating to you my gratitude for all your goodness 
to me, & to desire a continuance of your good opinion 
of me, & of that intimate friendship which is so great an 
honour & satisfaction "^o me. The Dutchess of Newcastle 
& J desire our best compliments to Mrs. Yorke, & hope 
all the children arc well. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, ever 

“ most unalterably yours, 

“ Holles Newcastle.” 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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The study of the works, and of the character of the 
great Lord Bacon, appears to have occupied a large share 
of Mr. Yorke’s attention, and several of his letters before 
quoted run into this topic, as one congenial to his mind, 
whenever an opportunity for recurring to it, when in cor- 
respondence with a friend who could enter into his views, 
was afforded. In the following letters to Dr. Birch, 
this favourite subject is fully pursued. In the first of 
them, he discusses the career of this renowned philo- 
sopher, whose failings, however, he does not overlook, 
amidst all his admiration for his learning and genius. 
This letter possesses a peculiar interest, as displaying the 
sympathy and feeling of one great mind for another, and 
for the character and credit of the illustrious person 
referred to ; a regard not of a personal nature, but for 
the honour of human nature itself, exhibited in its 
noblest form as respects the almost divine faculties of 
the immortal philosopher in question. 

In the latter of the epistles, some interesting original 
information, connected with the above subject, is com- 
municated. Dr. Birch was at this time engaged in 
editing a collection of the letters of Lord Bacon. 

“ Oct. 9, irC2.* 

“ unlay Morn, 

“Dear Sir, — I thank you much for the sheets of S'" 
Fr. Bac.’s Letters. They are extremely curious, and 
well writ, and have made me impatient for the rest. 

“I have marked, in p. 6, a word blundered in printing, 

... atichor . . . for uiicliorct, or atichoritc, {hermit, 
ava')(cofn)Tr)'i) * 

“No man deserves eo much of the public as you do, 
for bringing to light so many valuable memorials, for the 
illustration both of literary and civil history in England. 

• Dr. Birth’s MS. Collect. Brit. Mus. 
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But you will forgive me, if I wish the words in brackets, 
f. 31, 32, struck out of the book. They convey no Jact; 
and, since S'' Fr. Bacon struck them out of his letter, as 
conveying a low and indecent dattery to the King, as well 
as betraying a weakness of passion & resentment in him- 
self, I think, that you have no more right to print them, 
than you w'ould have if you could read the hearts of 
men, so as to be conscious of every roving thought or 
wayward gust of passion which crosses them involun- 
tarily and by surprise. It is enough, if men don’t act 
by them ; but to be subject to such starts of mind is 
matter of constitution, and part of the mechanism of 
human nature, & ought not to be exposed ; lest the 
reader should apply t/u/i to the character of the man, 
which never entered into his conduct. 

“You have the best heart in the. world ; but your zeal 
for the illustration of history almost makes you transgi’ess 
these laws, which in the case of me, or any other man 
now alive, you would hold most sacred. Now, though 
S' Fr. Bacon has been dead almost 140 years, yet I think 
his fame and his memory more recent, more living, and 
more bright, than when he was alive. IJis faults arc cast 
in shade by the candour of posterity, and finer colours 
laid over his virtues, unsullied by envy and detraction, 
(those busy and malignant passions of contemporaries,) 
or even by his own weaknesses. 

“ Besides the justice due, in morality, to the man, let 
me add, that what I am exacting from you, as an his- 
torian, (or collector of historical monuments,) is due in 
discretion & common policy to the world. For, indeed, 
the foibles and vices of great men, celebrated for their 
parts & actions, too much exposed to view, only con- 
firm and comfort the vulgar in the like conduct, without 
tear-hing io that vulgar the imitation of their virtues. 
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“ Give me leave to, add that this reasoning is irre- 
sistible where the person in question has himself checked 
the feelings, & cancelled the first expressions of his own 
intemperate passion. 

“ Let me beg of you to reprint the leaf which con- 
tains the passage objected to, & supply the gap, either 
by aster ides, or by a note, which the letter well deserves, 
as to the state of the King’s revenue, then depending in 
Parliament, (or near that time,) for deliberation ; and 
which will probably give you an opportunity of vindicat- 
ing Lord Salisbury ; whom S'" F'' B., with so much dignity, 
gravity, & decorum, calls a g>eat subject, & a great 
servant, in another letter written to the King, immediately 
after the treasurer’s death. 

“ Forgiv’^e me, dear sir, & believe me, with 
“ true affection, always yours, 

** 0 Y^ork.e 

“ To the Rev"* D"" Birch.” 

“Mr. Yorkc presents his compliments to Dr. Birch, 
& desires to know how he does 

“ lie acquaints the doctor, that at Holkhani he found 
S' Fr. Bacon’s present book of the Novum Organum, 
entitled Instauratio Magna (Ed. Jo. Boll. 1020) to Sir 
Ed. Coke 

“ At the top of the title page, in Sir Ed. C.’s hand- 
v.’riting, 

“ ‘ Edw. C. ex dono Auctoris. 

“ ‘ Instaurare paras veteioim documenta sophorum, 
Instaura leges Justitiamque prius.’ * 

“ You know the book was published in 1020, a few 
months before the impeachment. 

“ The verses not oidy reprove S' Fr. B. for going out 
of his profession, but allude to his character as a pre- 
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rogative lawyer, & bis corrupt* administration of the 
Chancery. 

“ Over the device of the ship passing between Her- 
cules’s pillars are w'ritten two English verses, not so 
good as the Latin distich. These ai’e also in the hand- 
writing of S’' Edw. C. 

“ ‘ It deserveth not to be read in sehooles, 

But to be freighted in the ship of fooles.’ 

“ I think that Du Bartas wrote a satyr on bad authors, 
in that age, called the Ship of Fools. The eoneeit refers 
to that book. Pray let me know whether iny conjecture 
is right. Du Bartas died in 1591 . 

“ C. Yorke. 

Tuesday, Oct. 2, l/ti l.”* 

One of Mr. Yorke’s iamiliar letters to Dr. Birch, 
dated “ Wimpolc, Sunday, Oct. 13, 1764,” runs thus, 
and shows their close intimacy at tliis time : — 

” A thousand thanks to you, my dear friend, for all 
your goodness & kind attention to me this long vacation, 
in which I have given you much trouble. ’’f 

A pretty exact idea of Mr. Yorke’s rise and pi’ogress 
at the bar may be obtained by reference to that im- 
portant and interesting document in the law-libraxy of a 
successful advocate, — his “ fee-book.” Fi’om this it 
appears that his advancement was much more gradual 
than has been generally represented, and far more so 
than might be supposed to be the case with the son of a 
Chancellor, especially one who was so fully qualified for 
the performance of his duties, as Mr. Yorke was. During 
his first year at the bar he made only £121 ; during his 
second year, £201 ; during his third and fourth years, 
* Dr. Rirch’fc MS. Col. Brit. Mus. t Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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between £300 and £400 in each. In his fifth year he re- 
ceived nearly £700 ; in his sixth, more than £800 ; in his 
seventh, nearly £ 1 ,000. In his ninth year his receipts were 
above £1 ,600 ; and in his tenth, nearly £2,500. In 1757, 
when he was Solicitor- General, he made more than 
£3,400 ; and the next year, above £5,000. His largest 
receipt in any one year, which was in 1763, was 
£7,322 8s. 6d., a very great sum, considering the dif- 
ference between the value of money at that time and the 
present. 

Some notion, of the extent of Mr. Yorke’s professional 
engagements, when he was at the height of his practice, 
may be formed from his correspondence with his friends 
at that time. 

In one letter written in July, 1765, to Archbishop 
Seeker, he says, — 

“ This day I have forU/ briefs to read for the Cockpit, 
both prize & plantation causes, some of which are of 
considerable difficulty ; & all, or the greater part, must be 
read in the course of the day or night. The hearing of 
them will begin to-momnv. I have likewise some briefs 
for chancery to-morrow, & shall have more during the 
course of the week.”* 

And in another epistle to his brother. Lord Hard- 
wicke, and dated Sunday morning, he begins, — 

‘‘This day, tho’ Sunday, shines no Sabbath day to me. 
I have such a load of causes at the Cockpit for two or 
th ree days to come, besides that the Chancery wilLnot 
conclude till Thursday or Friday, that I have no time to 
write.”! 

Archbisho]) Seeker aildressed the letter which follows 
• Hardwicke MSS , Wimpc'«. t Ibid. 
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to Mr. Charles Yorke, in relation, it is supposed, to the 
offer of returning to the Attorney- Generalship, which 
was pressed upon him in July, 1765, and respecting 
which the Archbishop was entrasted with a message 
from the King to him. The critical state of his health, 
even at this period, and the alarm which this occasionally 
caused to his friends, are here apparent. 

“ Good Mr. Yorke,* — Your letter frights me. For 
God’s sake put this whole matter as totally, if possible, 
out of your mind, as if it did not exist. I will write 
immediately te Loi*d Rockingham to beg, in the strongest 
terms, that you may be pressed no further by any one 
till after Thursday. And I will enclose to him your 
letter, which is far stronger a letter than any thing I can 
say ; & must have the effect which you wish it. If I 
were not sure of that, I would not take the liberty of 
sending it. Therefore, dear Mr. Yorke, be composed, & 
sleep quietly to night, & think of nothing but your 
causes, & not too much of them ; & forgive it, if you 
have been urged too earnestly by 

“ Your most faithful servant, 

“ Tho. Cant. 

Lamheth, Sunday evening, past seven'' 

The best specimen which we possess of the oratorical 
power of Mr. Charles Yorke is his reply, already quoted,! 
to the defence of Earl Ferrers, which was at once a very 
eloquent and able performance. It is a singular coin- 
cidence, that the principal occasion on which his father 
disringuished himself as an orator was his reply, as 
Solicitor-General, to the defence of a state criminal, at 
the trial of Mr. Layer. 

Mr. C Yorke, on the death of his father, succeeded 
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him as Recorder of Dover. During the latter part of 
his parliamentary career, Mr. Yorke was returned to 
Pai’liament as one of the I’epi’esentatives for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He had previously sat for Reigate. 
An amusing anecdote is told of him on one occa- 
sion, illustrative of the humorous turn of Mr. Yorke. 
When the Cambridge election was over, he went round 
the Senate to thank those who had voted for him. 
Ainong tlieir number, was one gentleman who was pro- 
verbial for having the largest and most hideous face that 
ever was seen. Mr. Yorke, in thanking him, said, “ Sir, 
I have gi’eat reason to be thankful to my friends in 
general ; but confess myself under a particular obligation 
to you, for the vcrif reniarkahlc countenance you have 
shown me upon this occasion.” 

The following is from the Diary of the second Earl of 
Ilardwicke, relating to family events, and ah’cady ejf- 
tracted from in this chapter : — 

“ In tlio winter of 1764 & 5, my brother had an offer 
from itlr. Grenville of the Rolls, vacant by Sir T. 
Clarke’s death ; & afterwards of the Attorney-General’s 
office, as Sir Fletcher Norton was willing to be removed 
to the Rolls. The negotiation broke off, after some 
conferences between Mr. Yorke & Mr. Grenville, then 
the first minister. As well as I remember, they differed 
upon the manner of deciding the question about ^ eneral 
warrants, which was to come before Parliament, about 
relinquishing the Crown prosecutions in the affair of 
Wilkes ; if I mistake not, there was some diffictTlty 
ab‘ Loi’d Sandwich giving up his pretensions to the High 
Stewardship. However, the Court was then very de- 
sirous to bestow somt- compliment on my brother, & he 
was rather willing to be obliged. The negotiation ended 
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in his taking a patent of precedence. The world at 
large, & many of his friends, blamed his accepting it, as 
below his figure & consideration ; but he alledged in his 
defence that it hinds him to nothing, he was as independ- 
ent as before, & that it was highly convenient to him 
in his practice to have rank within the bar. He spoke 
pretty often that session in the House of Commons, not 
unfi’equently on the side of government, particularly on 

the American Stamp Act & on the Regency Bill 

By this time Lord Bute had set on foot an intrigue to 
overturn the ministry, of wliich there were some symp- 
toms even while the transaction with my brother was 
depending ; for I well remember, that in a conversation 
he had with that lord, the latter blamed the ministry for 
not taking him on his own ten/.s, & wished he had 
accepted without (on/, saying, ‘ What might not the 
King & his Attorney-General do?’ And His Majesty 
himself, when he had an audience ab‘ the patent, 
said emphatically, ‘ that he hoped he would be his 
friend,' even in distinction to or unconnected with 
his ministry. 

“ The negotiation between the King & Duke of Cum- 
berland, for a change in the ministry, was begun just 
before the Newmarket Meeting at Easter, 17G5. I do 
not know that his R. H. & Lord Bute had any direct 
intercourse, but I have been told, on good authority, 
that the Duke of Northumberland carried messages 
bet" them. Whilst the Regency Bill was in the House 
of Lords, the clause aL* naming the King’s brothers was 
coflceited with the Duke of Cumberland, unknown to 
the ministry, till the King sent it to them. They, to 
return the compliment, framed the clause for omitting 
the Princess Dowager, & procured the King’s consent to 
it. This raised a storm in the interior of the palaces, & 
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the result of it, after many intrigues & janings, was the 
overthrow of that administration. 

“ I have set down, in a paper apart, the cireumstances 
of the offers then made to our family, & how they ended 
in my deelining what was proposed to me, & my brother’s 
accepting what w^as so earnestly pressed upon him. But 
it cannot be sufficiently repeated, that he resumed the 
office of Attorney- General on an express promise from 
the King’s own mouth, that he should he Lord Chan- 
cellor by the end of next session ; & w'hen my brother 
begged of His Majesty (as deccnc'y & duty required) that 
he would not engage himself so far, the King replied, 
‘ I will pledge myself to you.’ The King likewise, 
previous to this coi\fercnce, wrote a letter to Lord 
Egmont, to be shown my brother, in which he entered 
into the same kind of engagement ; but the letter itself 
I never saw, nor had Mr. Y. a copy of it. Certain it is, 
that his friends had it in their power at that juncture to 
have made him Chancellor, as Lord Northington was 
generally disliked ; but they wanted his assistance in the 
House of Commons, whci'c they had no able speaker in 
the lav; line. I sho** here take notice that Mr. John 
Yorke was restored to the Board of Trade, & soon after 
had a scat at the Admiralty, in both instances without 
his asking, & with circumstances of personal attention 
to him.”* 

Mr. Charles Yorke has left a journal, in which he re- 
cords all that took place betw'ccn His Majesty and himself, 
during the conference in question ; w'hich was held on the 
4th of July, 1765, and in which he states as follows: — 

“ After Comp’* to the memory of my lather, to the 

• Hai Jwicke MSS., Wimpolc. 
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present Lord H., to the whole family, & to myself, he 
said, that he was desirous to talk upon his affairs, had 
many things to say, which he would say to nobody else. 
Difficulties to settle a proper administi’ation. Some 
among his late servants he had liked, not others ; had 
given him causes of complaint. They had jealousies of 
his intention in the Regency Bill — that bill proceeded 
originally from himself. Ministers too jealous, & behaved 
ill to him in the course of it. He had mentioned it 
first to the D. of Cum. ; D. of C. rather against it — hurt 
at not being named as in the former bill — desirous to 
live well with his family, his brothers, as well as the Duke 
of C. From this conversation had arisen others — D. had 
desired to sec K. before he died — D. I’ccoinmcnded in 
those visits to make up with his grandfather’s old friends 
& servants. Ministers jealous of these visits —con- 
nected more together, to form a party in the Court. Tlie 
K. complained of George Grenville in particular, for going 
into that party. Instance of L'‘ Weymouth’s appoint- 
ment to Ireland, where the D. of Bedford insisted, & G. 
G. would not remonstrate, as the King desired ; upon this 
thought it right to adopt some other persons — for that 
purpose proposed an adjournment — sent for his Royal 
Highness the Duke. He advised talking to Pitt, & proposed 
to go to Hayes himself. The King doubted how that 
would end. D. went — it ended as expected. The K. asked 
him what next. Would the D. of Newcastle & his friend 
assist ? D. thought not — advised making up w^** the 
last ministers — sent the Chancellor to them — told them 
he*had been displeased, but found himself obliged to 
desire them to stay. They considered of it — in-sisted 
upon new terms. Dismission of Mackenzie, & that Lord 
W. shoe Id go "o Ireland. Told them his situation, as to 
Mackenzie; distinguished between his office & the Scotch 
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correspondence — was ready to take away the last, but 
desired them not to make him break his word — rspoke to 
them with vehemence, & gave them two days to consider 
it — ^they returned, & insisted. The King told them they 
must take the consequence. Then came the Duke of Bed- 
ford & read a paper, soi't of declaration for the King to 
make. The D. of B. complained that the K. had with- 
drawn his countenance from them ; desired His Majesty 
therefore to declare, that he would not only give them 
his confidence, but his favour & countenance ; & to de- 
clare that he would not consult L"* Bute, either as to 
persons or employments. The King said he was dis- 
pleased, and could not dissemble. As to L** B. that 
he was much hurt, with his being told of consulting him. 
That he was not only willing to declare for the future, 
but he would go further, & declare the like for the past, 
ever since he had told them so before. Sent again for 
the Duke, asked his advice. His Royal Highness did not 
know what to advise — had done his best before with Pitt. 
His Majesty very averse. Gave reasons, but yielded at 
last. In the first audience, Pitt talked only of affairs, 
with great professions. The 2nd time he said something 
of persons, but proposed no removals ; spoke harshly of 
nobody. Recommended Ch. J. Pratt for Peerage, & the 
Cabinet : Lord Temple for the Treasury, as the sine qua 
non of his acceptance. Pitt endeavoured to sound His 
Majesty as to future disposition of Great Seal. The 
King desired to be excused answering that question. Did 

not fall upon Lord M d,* which had surprised His 

Majesty. Said Sir F. Norton was an able man, coiild 
not answer for Lord Temple, wished his Majesty to speak 
to him. The K. consented, felt a great reluctance. L"* 
Temple came, nervous X’ trembUng, made fine speeches. 


* Mansfield. 
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happy to approach him once more, that be had many 
reasons of the mosi delicate & tender nature against 
accepting Treasury, or any other office ; excused himself 
from entering into them, wished his Majesty all happiness, 
hut was afraid that he forsniv more misfortunes in His 
Majesty's reign than in any former period of history. 
Pitt came next day, & L'* Temple having refused, thought 
himself obliged to decline, professed to be much satisfied 
with the K.’s good intentions and declarations. So, 
added the King, wc parted very civilly. The King sent 
for thcD. of Cumberland again, proposed to resort to the 
D. of Newcastle again. There was a meeting at Clare- 
mont, on Friday following ; it was determined to decline. 
Another meeting was had on Sunday, to the number of 
near twenty. The D. of Newcastle asked their opi- 
nions seriatim, all but three or four were for accepting. 
His Majesty expressed his wonder at the D. of N.’s asking 
their oi)inions in that manner; that he ought to have 
led their opinhnts. The K. observed upon the D. of N.’s 
listening too much to the younger people, their passions 
and disgusts. Wondered at the D. of N.’s friends look- 
ing so much towards Hayes, as to things and persons, 
after Pitt declined. These gentlemen having accej)tcd, 
he had ordered his Royal Highness to send for him, Mr. 
Yorke. That he knew his weight in the profcs.sion, h in 
the House of Commons. That he had acted honestly upon 
principles of his governm* & with great personal honoui’ 
to his friends, who had not behaved so well to him. 
His Majesty thought, however, that if he came hack to 
hi^servicc, the best method of doing it was with them. 
That he must have his services. Asked no conditions as to 
his conduct ; I know you will do right ; don't mean to hind 
you. as to you>- opinions. Wished to give him the Great 
Seal, & determined to do it ; had intended it ever since 
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he came to the Crown. The profession & the public 
called for it, wished to have done it now; it would deliver 
C. Y. from many difficulties ; would have made Lord 
North Pres, of Council, as the D. of N. would not take 
it ; wondered at Lord Winch® accepting that office, at 
his time of life. The King declared that he was resolved 
to give him the Great Seal in less than a twelvemonth 
{every thing on this subject said with earnestness). Spoke 
of Pratt as unfit for it, & not thought in the same light 
for it. Mentioned stories he had heard of Pratt’s de- 
ference to his opinions, when in office together. Wanted 
to know whether he had heard from Lord flardwicke. 
Integrity & abilities of famify in general. Desirous he 
should take some great employment. Board of Trade & 
Cabinet. Mr. .John not to return to the same board — 
Dean* a Bishop. 

“ C. Y.’s answ'crs in general were to the same effect 
as to the D. of Cumberland, only much fuller as to the 
conseipjcnces of such frequent changes in administration, 
and state of the House of Commons. The Jirst thing 
wa», Ibat His Majesty would be continually throwing 
away the boons & graces of the Crown, without the least 
utility to himself. The second consequence was, that it 
tended to expose all the secrets of the government ; for 
that persons dismissed turned their official knowledge into 
fuel for opposition, which weakened his service, & made 
it impracticable. The third was, that such frequent 
chaftges made every man ojipose, & think himself fit for 
everything ; whereas, when men of real ability wei*e em- 
ployed, they would gain authority with time & ex[)criCTice, 
which would strengthen His Majesty’s haneb:, & make 
other men grow modest. The last was, that coiTupt as 
the times were, & as uinch inclined as members of Par- 
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llament were to follow the service of the Crown, yet I 
feared that they would grow weaiy of an unsettled state 

of administvation, & be at last ashamed of being deli- 
vered over from hand to hand, which might draw danger 
and dishonour to the King. This ii/ea I illustrated by 
an expression which once dropt from Mr. Pitt in the 
House of Commons, in debate upon the German war, 
when he said, that ‘ //e had borrowed a majority to carry 
on his measures' C. Y. spoke well of George Gren- 
ville, recommended Dr. Hay to the King’s protection, 
& told his story at largo. Upon the K.’s mentioning S'. 
C. Pratt’s having been in office with him, C. Y. said, 
that Preitt had some obligation to his fathel^some to 
him. That he had given him more assistance in office 
than had ever been done by a Solicitor to an Attorney- 
General, particularly in reports of difficulty ; did justice 
to him, as not being jealous in that respect, & very fair 
in receiving information & conviction, except upon occa- 
sions where some other reason for his difference of opi- 
nion appeared. K. said, he believed they would remove 
Norton : they did not like him, & he was unpopular. 
C. Y. gave several reasons against removing him, re- 
specting the King, Westminster Hall, & himself ; & 
assured Jlis Majesty, that his conduct would be the same 
in or out of office, & hoped that no prejudice would be 
done to any man upon his account. The K. wished him 
to advise, & to interpose to prevent their requiring the 
dismission of some persons who belonged to His Majesty, 
or his father, the late Prince of Wales, & whose depend- 
ence was only on their places ; & to recommend tempe- 
rate measures. 

“ In the course of the conversation, the K. complained 
strongl y in gjncral terms of the little business done. 
No foreigii system. The colonies and new conquests 
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neglected. A great scene. In the conversation, K. said 
emphatically, that he had told his ministers he was of his 
(C. Y.’s) opinion about the conduct of the affair of gene- 
ral warrants in the House of Commons. 

“ Friday , Julif 5t/i. — Z). of Cumb. 

“The D. of C. came from dinner with company. 
C. Y. reported Lord H.’s answer. His royal highness 
hoped it was nothing but health. Was there any thing 
else he could like better? Wou** Mr. J. Y. return to 
the Bbard of Trade ? That is in the King’s hands, & 
s^n your Royal Highness’s. Shortly touched my audience 
of the K.^ which I represented as held to a member of 
the House * of Commons ; but refeiTed him to the 
K. His Royal Highness, a little impatient at my saying 
any thing of it. Duke of Cumb. said that Sir Fletcher 
Norton must go out — unpopular — not fit to be there. He 
must go, whether I took the office or not. T said that I 
had told the King I was very unwilling to go there. 
No object to me ; that it was my opinion Westminster 
Hall should be left as it was ; or that whatever was done, 
should be done without marks of disgrace, & some degree 
of satisfaction. He answered short. You don’t think 
anybody will ask compensation for Sir Fletcher Norton ? 

‘ Sir, I know how difficult that is, but there are ways of 
giving satisfaction. I hope your R. H. will leave it 
to the K.’ If you don’t take that office, somebody 
else must. ‘ Sir, your Royal Highness will excuse me, 
I can’t suffer an Attorney- General to go over my head, 
& stay in Westminster Hall.’ Well, if you don’t Jike 
the office, will you take j)re-audience of the bar ? Every- 
body wishes to show you respect. ‘ Sir, there are many 
things in it. I hope your R. H. wdll have the goodness 
to feel for me, & leave it. to the King.’ When I said I 
had talked to the K. of a cc.iciHating & comprehensive 

G G 2 
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plan, he said, ‘ I hope the K. told you, that a beginning 
must be made.’ I said, the King had held that language. 
He wished I would consider it. I concluded, that I saw 
I broke in upon his time ; & if he had any commands 
for me, that I should think it an honour to attend him 
at his leisure. 

“ On Sunday 7“* I was at court. The K. more civil 
to me tlian to anybody in the drawing-room. When it 
was over, Lord Eginont said he must sj)eak to me, by 
His Majesty’s order, about Sir Fletclier Norton & D'' 
Hay ; that the King wished to know exactly what I 
had said. The King was under difficulties. Half-past 
three I waited on Loi’d Egmont. Repeated what I had 
said. Received, next moi’iiing, letter dated July 7”'. I 
observed, that it proposed a bargain before vac ancy ; a 
proposition inconsistent with my opinion & declarations. 
In that evening I saw the Marcjuis of Rockingham. 
Talked strongly in the stile of ‘ Leave Westminster Hall 
as it is,’ &c. I thought I had convinced, but found, in 
few days, that I had only silenced. Debate with myself. 

“ Tuesday 9“‘. Writ to Lord E. a note for the K. 
Saw him afterwards ; told him I thought I had con- 
vinced the Marquis of Rockingham to leave things as 
they were. Was earnest on the subject ; had writ two 
notes, the y/r.vf of wdiich laid great stress on doing 
nothing at court which might reflc!ct on what had passed 
in the affair of Wilkes. This for the King’s honor. 
When I saw Lord E., I told him that letter was iny 
opinion. He seemed disturbed with it, but would re])Oit 
it to the King. At night saw the Duke of Newcastle. 
Veliement with him on tlu^ subject. Desired him to wcfigli 
& act by it. Said he would weigh, but was not sure lie 
could act by it. Next morning he sent Jones to me, to 
tell me that the D. of Cumb. & all of them, had a great 
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kindness for me, & wished I would see his Royal High- 
ness again : that it was impossible to do any thing in the 
case of Sir F. Norton, or Dr. Hay. Next day (July 11), 
called upon him, complimented him on his return to the 
King’s Counsel & office of Privy Seal. At two o’clock 
he sent me a letter. I writ no answer. Rcc‘' a pressing 
message from Abp. of Canterbury, to talk with me. 
Saw his Grace on Friday. He was vciy earnest with 
me to return to the office of Attorney-General.* K. had 
talked with his Grace, as also the Dukes of Grafton, 
Newcastle, & Marejuis of Rockingham, that I must go to 
the Great Seal. That he would not have me disgust my 
friends, &‘part)^ & the K. That tlie public hated Norton, 
wished me back again — an office of great consequence, 
&c. &c. That I oiiglit not to consider the faults of one 
man or another — the court or the opposition. Answer- 
able only for my own conduct, & that it would not turn 
upon me, whether the vacancy was made oi' not. That 
be was sure my father would have been of this opinion, 
&c. On Monday, July 15"', Lord Camden was presented 
to the King, for his peerage. The Archbishop came to 
me at the Cockpit, by the K.’s order, to acquaint me with 
it, to say that it interfered with notliing which had jiassed 
between the King & me. That the Duke of Cumberland 
had writ a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, to this effect. 
That his Majesty spoke with the greatest kindness of my 
talents & probity. That he expected they would have 
diflbrently destined J"” Y. That the King would take 
care of Dr. Hay. I treated all this coldly & superficially. 
The King desired to sc‘,c my letter to his Grace, \mtten 
on Sunday, July 14//?, which he read twice. On Fri- 
day, July 19///, saw Air. George Grencille, on a dismis- 
sion visit, & was unexpectedly let in. Had a long 
conversation. His general d'seourse calmer, & in a lower 

* Vide nnte^ p. 442. 
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tone than formeriy, as if surprized that the new plan 
had so much as taken a beginning. I gave him some 
account of my audiences ot the Duke of Cumb. & the 
King. He took it kindly, & seemed aifected with what 
I told him of tlie character in which I had spoke of him- 
self. Went thro’ many things he had touched before, of 
state of the court, invisible influence, & rested on this, — 
it/iat we must all concur in not imputing these thmgs to the 
person of the King, That if my situation, which was 
great, grew still greater, he was sure I should suit it. I 
said I should be glad to do good ; saw connections broke, 
friendships violated, parties melted down, & that confu- 
sion in persons must produce disorder in the times. He 
said every day would produce difficulties in the colonics, 
& with foreign powers ; that nobody could do good. 
He was afraid that the King had been taught that divi- 
sion was the art of government. I said divide ^ impera 
was a dangerous maxim. He replied, that it miglit end 
in, unite 8^ he governed, I touched on the business of 
Sir Fletcher Norton & what I had said uj)on it, but 
thought it was resolved to dismiss him ; and spoke of 
the D. of C.’s alternative — pre-audience, or the office. 
He was of opinion for the office, as taking some part. 
We left one another on very friendly terms. 

‘‘ Saturday, 20th. Grub, clerk of patents, came 
from Sir F. Norton, to acquaint me that he was dis- 
missed, & had ordered Grub to wait on me as Attorney- 
General. Told him I knew nothing of it, nor knew 
w^ho would be Attorney-General. Had intended to visit 
Sir Norton that morning, but could not now without 
notice. Called on the Solicitor-General ; talked over 
the subject with him. 

‘‘Monday 22nd. Saw Sir F. Norton in the evening. 
He complained ; laid his point : Jirst, that the beginning 
of his misfortune was my resigning. 2ndlj/. Npt return- 
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ing to the office when he was willing to take the Rolls. 
To the first, 1 answered, that the misfortune was equally 
mine ; & the causes, personal honor. To the %td, that 
he had never communicated with me. It was his own 
affair. He had his compensation, & the ministers & I 
could not agree. He spoke of the King’s engagement to 
protect him ; found he had not offended the King, who was 
sorry for him, & that he received a very handsome mes- 
sage from Mr. Pitt. I did not doubt of either ; and said 
these things were vitia temporum non hominuni, & we were 
involved in consequences where we were not responsible 
for causes ; that I had resisted his dismission. 

“ He said my opinion had been little respected, which 
he wondered at, in my own line especially, as nobody else 
was fit for the office. That he could not but believe 
what I said, because I said it ; but had heard that, the 
very night he was dismissed, letters came directed to me 
from the Secretary of State as Attorney-General. I told 
him that it was absurd & false. N.B. Lord Egmont saw 
him that veiy morning at my desire, & explained to him 
the part which I had acted. 

“Within a few days, I saw the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. Explained my dissatisfaction at Sir F. Norton’s 
removal repeating my reasons. Difficulties laid on me. 
In another visit, matters depending in the office, & what 
might be expected from me in Parliament, of which I 
dictated a note. Explained like matters to the Duke of 
Newcastle, & desired it might be mentioned to nobody 
but the Duke of Cumberland & Marquis of Rockingham. 
In a subsequent visit, I was very full with the St. of 
New. on these heads : - 

“ 1st. Disagreeable to go back to office resigned — no 
object. 

“ 2ndly. On dismission contrary to opinion & wishes. 

“ 3rdly. A new prei^edent in Parliam* & in Westm*^ 
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Hall. No such thing since Revolution, under the same 
circumstances. 

“ 4thly. Official business. Actions & damages, Almon, 
Wilkeses outlawry. I said that, abstracted from persons 
& things, was it fit that the outlawry should be reversed at 
this time ? that after some years, & more foreign air, it 
might be matter of the King’s clemency, but just now, it 
was giving up the whole of his honour. If reversed, & 
he attempted to come into Parliam‘, lie must be expelled. 
D. of hlewcastk said it was very weighty, & ought to be 
considered, but that he had nothing to do nor to say. 
Younger people governed. / told him, if that was so, the 
less safety I saw, & the more I should insist on my opi- 
nions. That his Grace mistook if he fancied that people 
would not lay the whole upon him ; that if it failed, he 
would lose reputation at home & abroad, & that his plan 
of restitution would not stand half an hour ; that nothing 
could make it kind & friendly to those whom he restored, 
but stability ; that this depended on not driving able men, 
who cou** honourably stay in the King’s sciwice, into op- 
position ; & forming some plan of measures which would 
do his business without compelling the House of Com- 
mons to undo things w'** they had done. 

“ On the same day, I went thro’ the same matters 
shortly, to the Marq. of Rockingham. He expressed his 
impatience for my return to the office. That he won'* 
lay it before the King. And when I said the King ought 
not to make an Attorney-Gen' like a groom of his bed- 
chamber, but thro’ the Great Seal, he said, that the King 
wouia send to Lord Chancellor, & order my attendance 
thro' him, 

“ On Sunday, July 28th, I saw L** Lyttelton. Much 
conversation; material points were; 1st. That Pitt 
Lord Temple were disunited, hut that they might come 
together 'into office. 2ndly. Pitt's inclination to- come to 
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the head of this new ministry, & most certainly rather 
to these families, & this party, than to the D. of Bedf* 
& Geo. Grenville. 3rdly. That he was of opinion, if I 
stood under no personal engagements to the D. of Bedf* 
& Geo. Grenville, that it was much better to return to 
the office of Attorney-Gen', & be found there. That the 
hour of my espousing Dr. Hay so warmly, for Judge of 
the Prerogative, Mr. Pitt spoke of L'* C. J. Pratt & me 
with equal regard, & leaving the dceision to the King, 
saying at the same time, it was easy to see where that 
would fall”* 

The following is extracted, in continuation, from the 
journal of the second Earl of Hardwicke : — 

“ In the narrative above cited, I have given an ac- 
count of the conduct of the Rockingham administration, 
& how an end was put to it in July, 1766, by another 
court intrigue, conducted by that worthy statesman 
L‘' Northington, who gained immensely by the jobb. 
One of the jjrincipal terms insisted upon by L‘' Chatham 
was, that his favourite, L'' Campden, shou'* have the 
Seals, & that being agi’ccd to, & no compensation or 
equivalent proposed to my brother, he thought himself 
in honour obliged to resign the office of Attorney- 
General. Lord Chatham endeavoured to divert him 
6-om his purpose, in a smooth & flattei’ing conversa- 
tion, at Hampstead, urging the service he could do, & 
the ■ weight he carried in the House of Commons. 
When Mr. Yorke had his audience of the King, he com- 
2)lained of the force jjut upon him, & seemed concmied 
at his resignation, but made no proposal, except one, in 
a dry way, ‘ There is the Common Pleas for you.’ ‘Surely, 
Sir,’ said my brother, ‘ your Majesty will not wish me to 
* Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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take it in a manner different from that in which Lord 
Campden has enjoyed it ?” meaning without a peerage ; 
to which the King made no answer ; nor do I think the 
matter was pressed so far as it might have been. Cer- 
tain it is, that such a distinction with the Common Pleas 
wou^ have made Mr. Yorke happy, that he won'* have 
accepted it with thankfulness, & that it would have been 
a political as well as an honourable measui*e in the King 
to have granted it. In consequence of this ill usage of Mr. 
Y., Mr. J. Yorke, very disinterestedly, & quite sponta- 
neously, gave up his seat at the Admiralty, desiring his 
chief. Lord Egmont, to carry in his resignation, which 
he did, & resigned at the same time himself, tho’ from 
different motives. I must, however, do this noble lord 
the justice to say, that he always blamed most highly the 
conduct towards my brother, & avowed every part of the 
message with which he had been sent to him by the 
King. Lord Brcadalbane, who had unluckily accepted 
Mackenzie’s Scotch place when it was offered him by 
Lord Rockingham, was immediately dismissed, without 
any consideration or assumnee of future favour. So when 
this great change was effected, every friend and relation we 
had of consequence (Sir Joseph excepted) being out, wc 
were of course considered as disobliged men & thrown into 
the ranks of opposition. I pressed Mr. Y. often to have 
exposed the behaviour of the court towards him, & to have 
taken a warmer part on some occasions in Parliament ; 
but he always hung back as to personalities & political 
appeals to the public, & I thought no other methods ecu'* 
malte an impression on the unfeeling & the ungrateful. 
He did however, in the session of 1767, speak several 
times with weight against the enquiry into the affairs of 
the Easi India Company, which he thought subversive of 
their charter, & intended to throw their wealth & power 
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entirely into the hands of tha Crown, entirely to serve 
court' purposes. During that winter & the following 
spring, I mixed with Lo*d Rockingham’s party. Some 
of his friends, disgusted at Lord Chatham’s arrogance, 
viz., Duke of Portland, Lord Besborough, Sir Charles 
Saunders, &c., resigned their posts just before the ses- 
sion, &, together with the Duke of Newcastle’s few re- 
maining followers, formed a sort of connected opposition. 
They were seconded by the ill-humour of the Bedford 
party, whose demands Lord Chatham had not complied 
with, & tho’ he had made them overtures, & by the in- 
trigues of that unsteady but artful politician, Mr. Charles 
Townshend. In the House of Commons the ministry 
had a considerable ascendant, but in the Lords the divi- 
sions were run very near. By the end of the session, the 
Duke of Grafton seemed so dissatisfied with the rest of 
his colleagues, & the state of the administration, that, in 
July, 1767, (just in the same month, & pretty nearly in 
the same week that the change was made the preceding 
year,) he was making overtures to Lord Rockingham for 
an alteration. How far they were real & sincere I will 
not pretend to determine ; certain it is, that the King 
was not in earnest for a change ; that he never expressly 
owned his having authorized the Duke of Grafton to 
offer Lord Rockingham the Treasury, & that the footing 
upon which the negociation was first put, that of an ad- 
ministration to comprehend everybody, might as easily 
be settled in this country as the longitude. 

“ I shall not here recapitulate all that passed in this 
short-lived negotiation ; Lord Rockingham favoured me 
with a long letter on the subject, & I was in town part of 
the time myself, but a very troublesome indisposition 
obliged me to go back abruptly into the country. I have 
always thought that Lord Rockingham managed it ill ; 
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he differed with the Bedfords for the sake of Mr. Conway, 
wh^Q adhered finally to the subsisting administration ; and 
he never came close enough to the point with the Duke 
of Grafton to have seen what he cou ** make of that. I 
am far from saying it would have done, but the Duke 
certainly offered to treat with him after the Duke of 
Bedford had refilsed to concur in setting down Mr. Con- 
way for Secretary of State. 

“ Mr. Yorke was certainly neglected on the conduct 
of this awkward treaty ; for, after I was gone, he was not 
invited by Lord Rockingham to assist at the conferences 
with the Bedfords at Newcastle House. I once mentioned 
it to Lord R., & he cod'* assign no good irason for not 
sending to him. As things were conducted, it was very 
immaterial ; but the source of it lay in 1/ Rockingham’s 
particular confidents, who were jealous of Mr. Yorke’s 
influence. 

“ Lord Chatham, from his lingering indisposition, being 
considered as hor.s dc combat, & not likely to appear any 
more, the Duke of Grafton thought fit to strengthen 
himself, in January, 1 768, by taking in the whole Bedford 
party, who quitted their connections with Mr. Grenville 
& L** Rockingham very readily & cheerfully for the 
loaves & the fishes which a first minister has it in his 
power to distribute. 

“ It cannot be denied but the minister gained a con- 
siderable degi’ee of additional strength, both in & out of 
Parliament, by this connection, (vulgarly & not impro- 
perly christened by the name of the Bloomsbury Gang.) 
The*^pponents made no considerable figure that session, 
except in the House of Commons on a debate on bring- 
ing in the Nullum Ternpus Bill, wherein Mr. Y. dis- 
tinguished him -elf very much. I spoke in the House of 
Lords against the bill for limiting the dividend by Act of 
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Parliament, but did not concur in a protest which 1 
thought too violent. 

“ When the elections for a new Parliament came on in 
the spring of 1768, Mr. Y. pi'cfcrred a quiet election for 
the University of Cambridge to one for the county, 
which as parties then stood might have been attended 
with trouble. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle gave him his interest in the 
University very readily, & he had a very good personal 
one, which he had been fond of cultivating there, pre- 
fei’ably to any other place. The government acquiesced 
in Sir Jose})h Yorke’s being re-chosen for Dover, & Mr. 
J. Yorke came in for Ryegate on a larnily intci*est, so 
we were all prepared to take our fortune in the contest 
& squabbles of a new Parliament. 

“ Lord Chatham, who was thought sunk in a lethargy, 
aroused himself towards tlic end of autumn upon the 
resolution taken to dismiss his friend Shelburne, & re- 
signed the Privy Seal. Itw'as reported at the time that 
he was displeased with Lord Campden for not resigning 
too, & that the latter was diverted from it by strong 
flattery on the King’s part. How true this is 1 know 
not, but Mr. Y. told me that Lord Northington had said 
at Bath, that if the Chanci^llor had then quitted, the 
King wou"* have remembered his engagement to him. 
!My brother gave himself no trouble on this or any other 
occasion, to get at the bottom of such reports, nor did 
he dneourage any zeal on the part of his friends. 
****** 

“ It happened very unluckily for Mr. Yorke, that^efore 
the sitting down of the new Parliament, the whole atten- 
tion of government, as well as opposition, was engaged 
in Wilkes’s business. .My bi'other had always a strong 
dislike to his cause & character, had filed the first in- 
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formation for the famous No. 45, as Attorney-General, 
& spoke with remarkable zeal & spirit at Guildhall, on 
the actions brought by the journeymen printers against 
the King’s messengers. He took warm part ia both the 
Middlesex elections in favour of William Beauchamp, 
who was his relation by marriage, & all the ill usage he 
had received from the court, could not induce him to 
support one of the many opposition points which arose 
out of this complicated subject. 

“ He did not attend any of the long debates which 
preceded Wilkes’s expulsion in consequence of his Intro- 
duction to Lord Weymouth’s Letter, & I think spoke 
but twice in that session, first about the Cuinbcrland 
election, in which his client, the Duke of Portland’s 
interest was concerned, & in support of the Nuliiim 
Tempus Bill which the court in vain attempted to throw 
out. When the question arose towards the close of this 
session about the power of the House of Commons to 
disqualify, he won'* never give his opinion upon it in 
public, tho’ to a few friends in piivate if he was asked, 
he declared himself strongly for the power. After the 
House of Commons had voted in Colonel Luttrell, the 
question of right was taken up again on a petition of some 
Middlesex electors, & as I foresaw it was likely to become 
a very serious mutter, I jiresscd him most earnestly one 
morning, when he called upon me in S* James’s Square, 
to go down to the house & give his full opinion in the 
cause. I thought it incumbent on him both as a lawyer 
& a Member of Parliament, & I thought he might do it 
without being suspected of any intention to compliment 
the court. There was not then the least prospect of 
Lord Camden’s removal, & it was basely whispered 
abroad that hir opinion went the other way. Lord 
Chatham’s indeed was more publickly known. How- 
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ever, most unfortunately, all my instances, (& I never 
used stronger to him,) did not prevail, & he was in- 
flexible in not attending the house.* I spoke to him 
at the samf time upon his previous reserve to us, & the 
rather as Mr. John Yorke had, without knowing his 
sentiments, much less his reasons, (of wdiich he was oft^ 
too incommunicative,) gone to the house & voted with 
thfe minority. He seemed not to dislike that, at the 
same time that he cou** not himself take that side of the 
question, but was really of the contrary. In short, I 
never was so much dissatisfied with any conversation in 
my life, & was very apprehensive that his conduct won'* 
become more embarrassed & uncertain, & that he would 
end in pleasing nobody, not even himself. 

“ After the session was over, & the summer advanced, 
meetings for petitioning the crown to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment took place in some counties, as Surrey & Middle- 
sex, & were advertised for more, as Yorkshire, & Bucking- 
hamshire, & there was no doubt of tlieir being carried. 
My brother & his family made me a visit as usual at 
Wrest, in the long vacation, (alas ! for the last time,) & 
then he much disapproved of their proceedings, & told 
me that he had given his opinion in the same stile to the 
Marquis of Rockingham. He said amongst other things, 
with more emphasis than he usually did, that if the King 
was prevailed with to dissolve the Parham* on this point, 
he ecu'* never recover the least degree of authority for his 
whol'e reign. He related to me at the same time a con- 
versation with Dr. Hay, in w’hich the latter had plainly 
told him, that from his conversations with persoiTs in 
power, he was sure Lord Camden won'* not keep the seals ; 
that they wou* be obliged to remove him ; that there was 

• “ Lord Temple told me in the Summer of 1770— you gave very good 
council for himself, though very had fm us.” 
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no disposition at court to send for Lord Chatham, (who 
by the way had been at the levee, & in the closet, that 
summer), & in short, that niy brother should prepare 
himself for an offer of the Great Seal. 

“ Wo talked the matter over backwards & forwards, 
& I must own my opinion then inclined for his accepting 
it; & I remember I concluded with telling him, that if he 
had a mind to be Chancellor, he must not exiiect it cou*^ 
come to him in any agreeable mode ; he must take it, as 
the times won'* give it. I should not have said this if his 
coming in would have laid any necessity upon him, of 
acting against his real opinion or breaking any engage- 
ment. I heartily wished I had stuck firm to this text, 
& never entered into speculative comments upon it. 
And it has confirmed me in an opinion, that people of 
tolerable understanding judge better when left to theivi- 
selves, than when confounded by the various opinions of 
friends, where the point is at all delicate. 

“ The vacation past over, & law business and term 
began without any thing moi’e being said to my brother. 
Lord Camden continued to sit in Chancery after his 
return from Bath, but there were confused reports, that 
he would not long be ])crmittcd to hold his office : it 
was even said that he liad been heard to wish they 
would turn him out. 

“ Not many days before Christmas, I had a private 
dinner at my own house with Mr. Yorke & my brother 
John, on purpose that we might agree upon some plan 
of conduct. Mr. Y. seemed more irresolute than ever, &, 
notMthstanding all we cou<> urge, was determined not to 
be at the house the first day, tho’ it was said that some 
debate of consequence would arise. As well as I can re- 
collect, Mr. John Yorke & myself were clear in two 
points, tha<^ it would be unbecoming not to attend, & 
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that he ought long ago to have explained hiniself to 
Lord Rockingham, that the world miglit not- have run 
away with the idea that he particularly belonged to that 
connection. I believe we differed in opinion, wliether, 
rebus sic stantibus, it would be exj)edient for Mr. Y. 
to accept the Great Seal. 

The meeting broke up without Mr. Yorke’s coming 
to any clear decision, & when I pressed him to give his 
opinion in the house upon the dis<iualification ([ue.stion, 
lie used these incinorable, tho’ unliappy words ; ‘ I can- 
not do it ; because, if 1 go with the court, they will betray 
me, or give me up as they did before, & if with the op- 
position, it will be against my convictions.’ Mr. Yorke 
w'ent to Tittenhanger three days before the Parliament 
began ; he stayed over the first day, & on his return met 
with the Duke of Grafton’s note which opened that 
future treaty.”* 

In the commcncemeut of the year 1770 a rupture 
occurred between the ministry of the Duke of Grafton 
and the Chancellor, Lord Camden, late Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt, which ended in the abi'upt dismissal of the 
(Jiancellor from liis office;. The subsequent proceedings 
arising out of this event, and the melancholy termination 
of them, are described in the two following letters from 
Mr. Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. 

Horace Walpole says to Sir Horace Mann : — f 

• “Jan. 18, 1770. 

"The most imprudent step has been the dismission of tlic Chan- 
cellor, and that before, any preparation was made for a snecessoin The 
seals were indeed ])rivatcly offered to Lord Mansfield, who rclused 
them, but published the offe*- ; and then to Mr. Yorke : but the Chan- 
cellor heard the news hy common report, before he had received the 
least notifieation of his disg.ai.-. Tliough I believe he did not intend 

• Hardwicke MSS., Wiinpole. 1 Walpole’s Letters to Sir 11. Mann. 
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to remain in office, these slights will not have soothed him. They 
have hurried on too the resignation of Lord Granby, who yesterday 
gave up the command of the army and the ordnance, only reserving his 
regiment of Blues. 

‘^You may imagine how these events have raised the spirits and 
animosity of the opposition ; but the greatest blow is yet to come. Mr. 
Yorke, the night before last, absolutely declined the seals, though the 
great object of his life and of his variations ; but terror and Lord Rock- 
ingham pulled more forcibly the other way. There is nobody else ; the 
Chief Justice Wilmot’s health will not allow him to take them, and the 
Attorney- General cannot be spared from the House of Commons, where 
it is supposed Dunning, the Solicitor- General, will follow his friend the 
Chancellor, especially as he spoke on the same side the first day. 
When the seals go a begging, and the army is abandoned by the 
popular general, you will not think the circumstances of administration 
very flourishing. Well ! you will not be more astonished than I was 
yesterday, at four o’clock, to hear that Mr. Yorke had just accepted 
and is Chancellor, The rage of the opposition speaks the importance 
of this acquisition to the court. It will be great indeed if it stops the 
tide of resignations.” 

In another letter, from the same to the same, it is 
mentioned ; — 

Arlhig ton Street, Monday, Jan. 22, 1/70.* 

“ What a strange event ! Though my letters tread on each other’s 
heels, they can scarce keep up with the rapid motion of the times. 
Mr. Yorke is dead! — yes, the new Chancellor 1 He kissed the King’s 
hand for the Great Seal on Wednesday night, and expired between five 
and six on Saturday evening. It was Semele perishing by the light- 
nings she had longed for. When you have recovered your sur[)rise, 
you will want to know the circumstances. I believe the following are 
nearly the truth. To be second Chancellor in succession in his own 
house had been the great object of Mr. Yorke’s life, and his family 
were not less eager for it. This point had occasioned much uncertainty 
in their conduct. In general, they were attached to Lord Rockingham ; 
but betftg decent, and naturally legal, they had given into none of the 
violences of th'^ir party, particularly on the petitions ; all the brothers 
absenting themselves on the first day of the session. When the Great 
Seal, on the intended dismission of Lord Camden, was offered to Mr. 
Yorke, his connect’ on and dread of abuse weighed so strongly against 

* Walpole’* Letters to Sir II. Mann. 
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his ambition, that he determined to refuse it. Some say that his 
brother Lord Hardwicke advised, others that he dissuaded the 
acceptance. Certain it is, that he had given a positive refusal both to 
the King and the Duke of Grafton, and that the Earl had notified it to 
Lord Rockingham. Within two hours after the King prevailed on 
Yorke to accept. 

** The conflict occasioned in his mind by these struggles, working on 
a complexion that boiled over with blood, threw him into a high fever 
on Wednesday night, and a vomiting ensuing on Thursday morning, he 
burst a blood-vessel, and no art could save him. The Cerberus of Bil- 
lingsgate had opened all its throats, but must shut them, for the poor 
man had accepted handsomely, without making a single condition for 
himself : 1 do not reckon the peerage, as a Chancellor must have it, or 
is a mute at the head of the House of Lords. The blow is heavy on 
the administration. The Chief Justice Wilmot, it is thought, will be 
prevailed upon to accept the seals ; but at present they must be put into 
commission, for the Chancery cannot stand still.” 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir D. Dairy mple, 
dated “ January 23, 1770,” thus feelingly alluded to 
this tragic event : — 

“ The rapid history of Mr. Yorke is very touching. For himself, he 
has escaped a torrent of obloquy, which this unfeeling and prejudiced 
moment was ready to pour on him. Many of bis survivors may, per- 
haps, live to envy him.” 

In his Memoirs of George the Third, it is stated by 
Horace Walpole, in reference to this subject, — 

“ The w uiton insolence of the court, on the first day’s victory, was 
well nigh costing them a total defeat. They had dismissed the Chan- 
cellor without being provided with a successor, Mr. Conway acquainted 
me, in the greatest secrecy, that the Duke of Grafton, dismayed at 
Yorhe’s refusal of the Great Seal, would give up the administration. 
Not a lawyer could be found able enough— or, if able, bold enough — or 
if bold, decent enough — to rill the employment. Norton hac^all the 
requisites of knowledge and capacity, but wanted even the semblance of 
integrity ; though for that reason was probably the secret wish ol the 
court. He was enraged at the preference given to Yorke ; yet nobody 
dared to propose him, even when Yorke had refused. Sir Eardley Wil- 
i^not had character and abilities, but wanted health. The Attorney- 
General, De Grey, wanted health and weight, and vet asked too extra- 

H ir 
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vagant terms. Dunning, tlie Solicitor-General, had taken the same 
part as his friends, Lord Camden and Lord Shelburne. Hussey, so far 
from being inclined to accept the office, determined to resign with his ' 
friend. Lord Camden ; though earnest against the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Of Lord Mansfield there could be no question : when the post 
was dangerous, his cowardice was too well known to give hopes that he 
could be pressed to defend it. In this exigency, Grafton’s courage was 
not more conspicuous. Ilis first thought, without consulting the King’s 
inclination, was to offer the administration to Lord Chatham or Lord 
Rockingham ; but, inclining to the latter, he had desired Mr. Conway 
to come to him in the evening, and meet Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, 
and Lord Nortli, in the most private manner, for consultation. Conway 
went away in haste to court, promising to return and dine with me, 
that he might consider what advice lie would give to the duke at night ; 
but vvliat was my astonishment, when, in two lionrs, Mr. Onslow came 
and told me that Mr. Yorke had accepted the seals ! lie had been with 
the King over-niglit, witliout the knowledge of the Duke of Grafton, and 
had again declined ; but, being pressed to reconsider, and returning in 
tlie morning, the King had so overwhelmed him wdth flatteries, entrea- 
ties, prayers, and at last with commands and tJireats, of never giving him 
the post if not accepted now, that the poor man sunk under the impor- 
tunity ; though he hud given a solemn promise to his brother, Lord 
Ilardwieke, and Lord Rockingham, that he would not yield. He 
betrayed, howewer, none of tlie rapaciousnesss of the times, nor exaeted 
but one condition, tlie grant of which fixed bis irresolution. The Cban- 
cellor must of necessity be a ]>eer, or cannot sit in the House of Lonls. 
The coronet was announced to Yorke, but he slighted it as of no con- 
sequence to his eldest son, who would probably succeed his uncle, liord 
Ilardwdcke ; the latter having been long married and having only two 
daughters. Rut Mr. Yorke himself had a second wile, a very beautiful 
woman, and by her had another son. She it is supposed urged him 
to accept the chancery, as the King offered or consented that the new 
peerage should descend to her son, and not to the eldest. The rest of 
his story was indeed melan holy, and his fate so rapid as to interccjit 
the com|)letion of his elevation.”* 

The following niomorial, containing a full account of 

* “ For the Gr^-at Seal w'as never affixed to the patent of bis barony; and 
the King b d not tf^ gf?nerosity to make atonement to bis family, by con- 
firming the promise, for h.'ving forced the unhappy person to take a step that 
cost him bis life.” 
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the offer of the Great Seal to Mr. Charles Yorke, of his 
acceptance of it, and of his death, is in the handwriting 
of the second Eai’l of Hardwicke.* 

“ Private Memorial. 

“ Decetnher the 1770 .* 

“ I shall set down on this pa])cr the extraordinary & 
melancholy circumstances w®'' attended the offer of the 
Gr. Seal to my brother in Jan^' last. On the 12th of 
that month he received, on his return from Tittcnhanger, 
a note from tlie D. of Grafton, desiring to see him. He 
sent it immediately to me, & 1 went to Bloomsbury 
Sejuare, where I met my brother John, & wc had a long 
conversation with Mr. Yorke. He saw the D. of Graf- 
ton (by appointment) in the evening, & his Grace made 
him (in form & with* personal cordiality) an offer of the 
Gr. S., complaining heavily of L‘' Campden’s conduct, 
paiticulai’ly his hostile speech in the H. of Lords the 
P* day of the session. My brother desired a little time 
to consider of so momentous an affair, & stated to the 
Duke the difficulties it laid him under. Mis Grace gave 
him till Sunday in the forenoon. He (Mr. Y.) called on 
me that morning (the 14th), & seemed in great perplexity 
& agitation. I asked him if he saw his way thro’ the 
clamorous & difficult points upon w'’’ it woidd be im- 
mediately expected lie should give his opinion, viz. the 
Middlesex election, America, & the state of Ireland, 
where the Parliament had just been ])rorogued on a 
popular point. ‘ lie seriously declared he did not, & 
that he might be called upon to devise measures of a 
higher & more dangei’ous nature than he sho'‘ chuse to 
be responsible for. He was clearly of opinion that he 
was not sent for at the ])resent juncture from predilee- 
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tion, but necessity; & hoiv much soevei' the Gr. S bad 
justly been the object of his ambition, he was novv afraid 
of accepting it. ’ Seeing him in so low & Huttered a state 
of spirits, & knowing how much the times called for a 
higher, I did not venture to push him on, & gave into 
the idea he himself started, of advising to put the Gr. 
Seal in eommission, by w®** time wo*^ be gained. He 
went from me to the D. of Grafton, repeated his de- 
elining answer, & proposed a eommission for the present, 
for w®** precedents of various times were not wanting. 
The D. of Grafton expressed a more earnest desii’e that 
my brother sho** accept than he did at the first inter- 
view, & pressed his seeing the King before he took a 
final resolution. I saw him again, in Montague House 
Garden, on Monday the 15th, & he then seemed deter- 
mined to decline, said a particular friend of his in the 
law (Mr. W.) had rather discouraged him, & that notliing 
affected him with concern but the uneasiness which it 
might give to Mrs. Y. 

“ On Tuesday forenoon (the 16th) he called uj)on me 
in great agitation, & talked of accepting. He changed 
his mind again by the evening, when he saw the King at 
the Queen’s Palace, & finally declined. He told me just 
after the audience, that ‘the K. had not pressed him so 
strongly as he expected ; that he had not held forth 
much prospect of stability in administration ; & that he 
had not talked so well to him as he did when he accepted 
the office of Attorney-General in 1765. His Majesty, 
however, ended the con'^ersation very humanely & pret- 
tily, tfeat “ after w'hat ho had said to excuse himself, it 
would be cruelty to press his acceptance.” ’ I must heir 
solemnly declare that my brother was all along in such 
an agitation of inind that he never told me all the par- 
ticulars w®*" passed in the different conversations, & many 
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material things may have been said to him w®** I am igno- 
rant of. He left me soon after, to call on Mr. Anson & 
L** Rockingham, authorizing me to acquaint everybody 
that he had declined, adding discontentedly that ‘ It was 
the confusion of the times w®'' occasioned his having 
taken the resolution.’ He appeared to me very much 
ruffled & disturbed, but I made myself easy on being in- 
formed that he would be quiet next day, & take physick. 
He wanted both that Si bleeding, for his spirits were in 
a fever. 

“ On Wednesday morning (the 17th) I accidentally 
met with several friends, & told them what I then 
thought my brother’s resolution. Some approved, all 
acquiesced, nobody much wondered at it. The state of 
things appeared very fluctuating & uncertain ; several 
resignations had happened, more were talked of, & I had 
been favoured with no private communications from any 
quarter (but L'* Rockingham’s) to direct my judgment. 
That very morning, instead of taking his physick, he left 
it on the table, after a broken night’s rest, & went to the 
le\ee, was called into the closet, & in a manner 
b\ the K. to accept the (ir. S., with expressions like 
these. ‘ My sleep has been disturbed by y"^ declining; do 
you mean to declare yrself unfit for it ? ’ & still stronger 
afterwards. ‘ If you will not comply, it must make an 
eternal breach betwixt us.’ At his return from Court, 
about 3 o’clock, he broke in unexpectedly on me, who 
vraS talking "with L** R. & gave us this account. We w'erc 
both astoinukd (to use an obsolete but strong word) at 
so sudden an event, & I was particularly shocked" at his 
being so overborn in a manner I had never heard of, nor 
CO** imagine possible between prince & subject. I was 
hurt personally at the figure 1 liad been making for a day 
before, telling everybody, by tiis authority, that he was 
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determined to decline ; & I was vexed at his taking no 
notice of me, or the rest of the family, w^hen he accepted. 
All these considerations working on my mind at this 
distracting moment, induced me (L'* Rock, joining in it) 
to press him to return forthwith to the King, & to in- 
treat His cither to allow him time till next morning 
to recollect himself, or to put the Gr. S. in commission, 
as had been before resolved upon. We cod not prevail, 
‘ He said he co"' not in honor do it. He had given his 
word, had been wislied joy,’ &c. Mr. John Yorkecarae 
in during this conversation, and did not take inucli part 
in it, but seemed quite confounded. After a long alter- 
cative conversation, Mr. Yorke (unhappily tben L‘‘ Chan- 
cellor) departed, & I went to dinner. In the evening, 
ab‘ 8 o’clock, he called on me again, & acquainted me 
with his having been sworn in at the Queen’s House, & 
that he had then the Gr. S. in the coach. He talked to 
me of the title he intended to take, that of Morden, w‘''‘ 
is part of the Winqdc estate ; asked my forgiveness if he 
had acted improperly. We kissed & jiarted friends ; a 
warm word did not escape either of us. When he took 
leave he seemed more comjiosed, but unbajipy. Had 1 
been quite cool, when he entered my room so abru])tly 
at 3 o’clock, I slio*^ have said little, wished him joy, & 
i*eserved expostulation till a calmer moment. I was 
heartily grieved, & expressed it too filiarply, that he had 
not represented plainly to the K. the bad situation of his 
affairs, owing entirely to the imprudent & hollow conduct 
of the court. I thought, having been so ill-u.sed before, 
he hacftio reason to conceal wholesome truths now, when 
he was called upon not from choice but necessity, & to 
replace a man whom the K. had greatly flattered to retain 
in his service not long before. This I was authentically 
informed of not long after. It came from Bob. Pratt. 
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“ On Thursday, the 1 8th, I went to Richmond to com- 
pose my thoughts, & to consider what part I sh** take, 
for I was afraid that, in the manner my brother had come 
in, the public w<> consider him as carrying the family to 
court in his pocket. Mr. John Yorke & the Dean of 
Lincoln spent part of the day in Bloomsbury Stjuavc, & 
he proposed to the former the taking a place in the Ad‘^. 
w®'' the other civilly & gently declined,* upon w®'' Mr. 
Yorke said, ‘ Then it w** be the ruin of him.’ He 
said little to them, & appeared quite oj)pressed & melan- 
choly. In the meanwhile, 1 had conversed with Dr. 
Jefterys, & he gave a very friendly & right opinion, ‘ that 
1 sho'i do my best to su])poi-t the part w®'' my bx’other 
had taken.’ I came to town with that resolution, Fri- 
day, in the forenoon, & am persuaded that had I found 
Mr. Y. as 1 left him, matters vv‘’ have ended quite other- 
wise than they did. lie was taken veiy ill that morning, 
& when I saw him in the evening of the 19th, he was in 
bed, & too much disordei’ed to be talked with. There 
was a glimmering of hope on the 20th, in the morning ; 
but he died that day, al/ 5 in the evening. 

“The patent of peerage had passed all the forms, ex- 
cept the Gr. Seal, & when my poor brother was asked if 
the Seal sh'' be put to it, he waved it, & said, ‘ he 
hoj)cd it was no longer in his custody. 

“ I can solemnly dccl-irc, that except what passed at 
my house on the Wednesday forenoon, I had not the 
least diflerence with him thro’ the whole transaction ; 
not a sharp or even a warm expression passed, but w-e 
reasoned over the subject like friimds & brothel's, I'eei- 
procally communicating our respective ideas & intelli- 
gence. Seeing the state of mind he was in, I wtis rather 
of opinion that he sh'* lot the Gr. Seal be put in com- 
mission, & give his opinioi freely as a private man in 
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the H. of C. on the point of disqualification, in w®** I 
knew he differed entirely with L** Rockingham & his 
party. In short, the usage he met with in 1766, when 
faith was broke with him, had greatl)' impaired his judg- 
ment, dejected his spirits, & made him act below his 
superior knowledge & abilitys. He w** seldom explain 
himself, or let his opinion he known in time, to those 
who were ready to have acted with him in the utmost 
confidence. After the menacing language used in the 
closet, to compel Mr. Yorke’s acceptance, & the loss w®'' 
the King sustained by his death at that critical juncture, 
the most unprejudiced & dispassionate were surprized at 
the little or rather no notice that was taken of his family ; 
the not making an offer to complete the pccrfige was nei- 
ther palliated nor justified in their opinion. It was due 
to the manes of the departed, from every motive of hu- 
manity & decorum. lA Hillsborough told a friend of 
mine indeed, that the K. had, soon after his death, 
spoken of him with tears in his eyes, 8i enquired after 
his family, but it w** surely not have misbecome his M*^, 
conscious of the whole of his behaviour to an able, faith- 
ful, & despairing subject, to have expressed that concern 
in a more particular mariner, & to those who were so 
deeply affected by the melancholy event. A worthier & 
better man there never was, nor more learned & accom- 
plished in his own profession, as well as out of it. What 
he wanted was the calm, firm judgment of his father; 
& he had the misfortune to live in times w®'' required a 
double portion of it. Every precaution was taken by 
me t(^ prepai-e him for the offer, & to persuade him to 
form some previous plan of conduct, but all in vain. 
He w<i never explain himself cleaidy, & left every thing 
to chance, till we were all overborn, perplexed, & con- 
founded in that fatal interval w®*’ opened & closed the 
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negotiation with my brother. With him the Somers 
line of the law seems to be at an end ; I mean of 
that set in the profession who, mixing principles of 
liberty with those proper for monarchy, have con- 
ducted & guided that great body of men ever since 
the revolution. 

“ ‘ Manibus date lilia plenis, 

Purpureos spargam flores, et fiingar inani 
Muncre vir.’ 

“1781. I have reason to think, from what LA H — gh 
hinted to me this winter, that some means were used w®** 
I was ignorant of, to bring my brother to court, when the 
Gr. S. was forc’d upon him.” 

Mr. Adolphus* says, that Mr. Yoi’ke’s probable eleva- 
tion to the dignity of Chancellor had been long contem- 
plated with hope and expectation by the public, and 
consequently his death was considered highly prejudicial 
to the interests of the nation ; as, had he lived, a firm 
and comprehensive system of administration might have 
been formed, and conciliatory measures adopted towards 
the American colonies. 

Although not alluded to in any of the correspond- 
ence written at the time, even by Horace Walpole 
himself, a rumour was publicly circulated after Mr. 
Yorke’s lamented death, that the newly chosen Chan- 
cellor had died by his own hand. Though this absurd 
and unfounded calumny, a.s devoid of truth as many 
of the others propagated against the family of Mr. 
Yoi’ke, does not seem to have received sufficient credit 
to call forth a reference to it by one of thC^ more 
eminent writers who have treated on the events of this 
period, yet as the stoiy has obtained a circulation, and 
even belief, it does demand a notice here. Several 

♦ Hist, of Eiigland. 
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different and quite opposite accounts were, however, 
given of the mode in which this catastrophe occurred, 
— some asserting that it was by poison, others by the 
use of some deadly weapon ; a proof at once, that no 
real description of the transaction could have been com- 
municated by any eye-witness, and evincing the pro- 
bability that the suddenness of his death was what gave 
rise to the rumour in question. 

Had there been any foundation for the story alluded 
to, or had the rumour of it been sufficiently notorious, 
or credited at the time, to require express authenticated 
contradiction, there can be no doubt that some reference 
to it would have been contained in tbc above account of 
Mr. Yorke’s death wi’ittcn by his brother, winch not only 
negatives the existence of tbc fact, by omitting, in this 
very minute detail of every incident that occurred from 
the commencenKMit of Mr. Yorke’s illness to his decease, 
to touch upon what would have been the most important 
feature in the narrative; — a document, moreover, wliich 
was not intended for general perusal , and has .not before 
been made public, and in whicli, therefoi’e, there could 
be no motive for concealment, or distortion of facts as 
they were ; — but the noble Earl goes still fm'tber to con- 
tradict the truth of this report, by showing that the 
account given of his own behaviour, and of his feeling 
towards his brother on the occasion of his accejitance of 
the Great Seal, which were said to have hurried him on 
to the commission of the dreadful deed, were wholly dif- 
ferent to what have been asserted, and could have occa- 
sionei^ no such ebullition of excitement as supposed. 

It is, therefore, only necessary to observe, with respe(;t 
to this very painful subject, that the rumour of Lord Chan- 
cellor Charles Yorke having died by his own hand, not 
only r:-'ts on no certain authority, but the various state- 
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ments respecting it are utterly at variance with, and 
contradictory of one another. That on the first whisper 
of the calumny, immediately after his death, tlie only 
efficient »means of contradicting it, — that of admitting 
persons to view the body, — was at once resorted to ; not- 
withstanding which the report was several years after- 
wards revived, when, of coiu’se, the same opportunity of 
rebutting it did not exist. The memorial already detailed 
by the second Earl of tiardwicke, which is at once full, 
and explicit, and consisteut tliroughoiit, afl'ords a com- 
plete narrative of all the circunistancos attendant on Mr. 
Yorke’s decease. The illness w’hich occasioned his death, it 
is stated in the contcmjiorary accounts in the public jour- 
nals, first seized him at the house of a friend, after which 
he was conveyed to his own ; hy which another jiroof is 
given that it was through a visitation of this kind, and 
not by any act of his own, that he fell. Indeed, had any 
well-founded suspicion existed at the time, of his death 
occuri'ing hy other than natural causes, a coroner’s in- 
(luest would, of course, have been held on the hodj'. 

A rumour of tlie kind here alluded to, so painful and 
so distressing, ought never to be raised but upon good 
grounds, nor credited without at least some proof of the 
existence of the facts stated. In the present instance, 
the reports on which the story rests arc not only of the 
most vague and uncertain nature, but entirely contradic- 
to’-y of each other ; and the whole charge of suicide is, 
moreover, directly and consistently refuted by the best 
evidehce of various kinds that can now be adduced on the 
subject ; in addition to which, the personal charaftcr of 
the unfortunate deceased, — which is of the utmost im- 
portance in a case of this nature, — goes far of itself, even 
were there no other testimony, to avert the supposition 
of his having died by his own hand. And it only remains 
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to be added, that while the story rests entirely on mere 
conjecture, and statements utterly inconsistent and con- 
tradictory ; it has been most fully, plainly, and emphati- 
cally denied, on each occasion that an opportunity for 
doing this has been afibrded, by every person that has 
alluded to it, who, from his connection with the deceased, 
could have any certain information on the subject. 

The writer of the life of Lord Hardwicke, in the 
“Law Magazine,” before quoted from, gives the fol- 
lowing account of this melancholy event, and a direct 
contradiction to the false and unfounded rumour which 
followed it : — 

“ His acceptance of the Great Seal, in January, 1770, gave sueh dis- 
pleasure to his brother, to Lord Rockingham, and others of the party 
with which he was connected, that, stung with the coldness and the 
reproaches he had encountered in an interview with tlunn, he no sooner 
arrived at his house in Ormond Street, than he drank freely of some 
brandy which happened to be on the sideboard. The ardent spirits, 
combined with the strong irritation and the nervous excitement of his 
mind, brought on a violent paroxysm of sickness, which occasioned the 
rupture of a bloodvessel, and he lived but a very short time after\\ar(ls. 
The newspapers of the time hinted that he had put a period to his own 
existence ; a rumour to which the mode of his death, and the apparent 
symptoms of violence indicated by the copious effusion of blood, may 
possibly have first given rise. His relatives, however, took the best 
means to contradict this report by cailsing his body to be exposed to tiie 
view, not only of family, friends, and acquaintances, but even of domes- 
tics, so that do doubt could he entertained as to the real cause tliat ter- 
minated his life.” 

The same writer observes, of the career of Lord Chan- 
cellor Yorke, — 

“ Ili^arcer, though short, was eminently successful ; and the talents 
of which he had given proof afforded such promise of future celebrity, 
that he was universally looked up to as likely to become one of the most 
brilliant ornaments of that profession to which his father had been in- 
debted for all his wealth, his dignity, and fame.” * 

* Law Magazine. 
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Mr. Charles Yorke appears to have been a man of pe- 
culiarly elegant mind ; in the fullest sense, a gentleman 
and a scholar ; a person, too, of most amiable feeling 
and disposition, and whose talents were highly cultivated 
and refined, and imbued with intellectual pursuits, which 
were not merely congenial but natural to, and indeed in- 
separable from him. He was also not only well stored 
with learning of different kinds, but his mind was both 
capable and fond of original speculation and inquiry, and 
that on subjects of the loftiest and most abstruse nature. 

As a poet, he attained more than a respectable rank ; 
— as a legal poet, few have at all approached him. Not 
many of his pieces are preserved ; but these serve abun- 
dantly to show the refinement, and taste, and genius of 
the wi'iter, and the real feeling with which he engaged in 
pursuits of this description. 

His education was more finished than that of his father 
had been, and he had the benefit of a regular classical 
and university course of study, a want which Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, in some measure, atoned for by his 
self-application, and constant cultivation of his powers. 
Mr. Charles Yorke had also the gi’eat advantage of his 
father's aid, and superintendence, and example. He 
wanted, however, the latter’s vigour of mind and origna- 
lity, and it can hardly be supposed that he would have 
risen by his own abilities as Lord Hardwicke did, or have 
distinguished himself as a man of the marked character 
and individuality of genius which the latter displayed. 
Mr. Yorke’s was a more refined and poetical, but a much 
less masculine and original understanding than ♦lis fa- 
ther’s. His speeches have more eloquence and feeling, 
but less power and vigour of thought and ingenuity than 
Lord Hardwicke’s. He never would have framed new 
principles, or originated new theories in legal science, or 
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traced back to their fountain head the leading doetrines 
of many great constitutional topics in the masterly way 
that his father did. He was, perhaps, better calculated 
to shine as a scholar or a divine, than as a lawyer ; and it 
is said that he W'as not fond of his profession, and wished 
to have quitted it, but was induced, through Lord Hard- 
wicke’s influence, to continue in it. The study was 
probably too di-y and barren for one so rich in exalted 
j)oetical imagery. 

His oratory, too, eloquent and effective as it was, ap- 
pears to have been too refined and studied for the rough 
usages of professional practice. With a inindfullyimbued 
with the works of the classic authors of antiquity, he in- 
troduced the sentiments of the great orators and writers 
of Greece and Rome into the forensic arguments of mo- 
dern days. The lofty i)hiio.sophy and exalted ideas of 
the mighty sjnrits of ages gone by were resorted to, to 
illustrate the degenerate disciLssions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Following in the steps of another great genius in a 
different walk, he in reality caused Plato, and Aristotle, 
and Demostlienes to teach, and sjieak, and he heard 
in tlie legal forensic di.scussions of his time. Few men, 
engaged in the full pursuit of an arduous profession, 
have had so many intellectual acquaintance, with whom 
he appears not only to have kept up a corres})ondenco, 
but to have entered deejily into their most abstruse 
studies and speculations. 

His own brilliant and successful career affords lu- 
minous proof, that the noblest mental endowments do 
not disqualify the advocate for tlie drudgery of hi.s 
calling ; that a devotional attention to literature, in its 
highest departments, is entirely compatible with the ac- 
quirement of the most extensive learning and knowledge 
in the legal profission ; and that the brightest accomplish- 
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ments of the scholar and the man of genius are no real 
obstacles to complete success in the law, 

Charles Yorke was, however, probably fitted more to 
adorn the bench than he had done the bar, and his style 
of oratory was, doubtless, better adapted for the House 
of Lords than for the lower House. This leads us the 
more deeply to regi-et his loss, at a juncture when an op- 
portunity the most favourable for the full display of his 
rich talents was just opening. 

Joseph Yorke, the third son of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, has been several times already alluded to in this 
memoir, as Colonel, and General, and subsequently Sir 
Joseph Yorke, and as his Majesty’s resident ambas-sador 
at the Hague, which office he held for upwards of thirty 
yours. 

Sir N. Wraxall says that he 

“ Maintained a (lisfingiiisliod rank among the menibors of the corps 
diplomatiqne, in 1777, at the Hague, llis table, splendid and hos])ita- 
blc, was ojicn to strangers of every country. Educated under Horace 
Lord Walpole, and the tirst Lord Hampden, his manners and address 
had in them something ceremonious ; hut, the vigilance and ability he 
displnyod during above twenfy-tive years that he was Ambassador of 
England to the States-Heneral, more than compensated for these defects 
of external deportment. Never, perhaps, at any period of modern time, 
except by Sir William Temple, under Charles II., were the interests of 
Great Britain so zealously, yet temperately sustained as by him, for 
whom the Studtholder felt and expressed a sort of filial regard. In 
1777 , the English Sovereign and nation still continued to preserve an 
astcndancy in the Dutch Councils ; till the augmenting misfortunes, 
and accnmnlated disgraces of the American war, which finally enabled 
Francd to obtain a predoininatiiig influence, compelled Lord North to 
recall Sir Joseph Yorke from the Hague.”* • • 

A curious and amusing anecdote connected with a visit 
of the Duke of Newcastle to the Hague, while Sir Joseph 
Yorke was ambassador there, has been preserved. 

* Historical Memoirs. 
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The chief apprehension of the Duke of Newcastle, was that of 
catching cold. Often in the heat of summer, the debates in the House 
of Lords would stand still till some window were shut, in consequence 
of the duke's orders. The peers would be all melting that the duke 
might not catch cold. 

“ When Sir Josej)h Yorke was ambassador at the Hague, a curious 
instance happened of this idle apprehension. King George II. going 
to Hanover, the Duke of Newcastle went with him. The day they were 
to pass the sea, a messenger came, at five o’clock in the morning, and 
drew Sir Joseph’s bed-curtains. Sir Joseph starting, asked what was tlic 
matter. The man said he came from the Duke of Newcastle. ' For 
God’s sake,’ exclaimed Sir Joseph, ‘what is it? Is the King ill?’ No. 
After several fruitless (questions, the messenger at length said, ‘ The 
duke sent me to see you in bed, for in this bed he means to sleep.”* 

A letter from Stanislaus, King of Poland, to Sir 
Joseph Yorke, was addressed on the 20th of March, 
1768, and was brought to him by Sir James Harris, 
afterwards Earl of Malmesbury. The subject of the 
lettei' relates too exclusively to diplomatic matters to 
render its insertion here desirable. The winter concludes 
thus : — 

“Mon chcr Ambassadcur, je no sais si j’ecrisuii 
letti'c ou un testament, m.'iis e’est mon coeur qui jiarle a 
quelqu’un cpi’i! cherit autant (|uc mon esprit I’estimc. 

“ Stanislaus Auguste Roi.”t 

While engaged in the duties of this important olfice, 
and under many ci'itical occurrences, which, during so 
long a series, gave him frequent occasion to exercise 
his judgment. Sir Joseph Yorke always acquitted him- 
self to the entire satisfaction of his sovereign, and for 
the benefit of his country. Of this his Majesty King 
George the Third was so sensible, that the honour of a 
peerage, by the title of Lord Dover, conferred on Sir 
Joseph Yorke, proceeded from the King’s own mere 
* Walpohana. t Diaries and Correspondence of Earl of Malmesbury. 
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motion, without the least solicitation from any one what- 
ever. A circumstance that greatly enhanced the value 
of it, as it could not but render it still more grateful to 
his lordship to receive, in such a manner, so distinguished 
a mark of approbation and regard fi'oin a Prince who has 
been ever known to take pleasure in rewarding those that 
have been peculiarly deserving of his royal favours.* 

John Yorke was the foui-th son of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, having been horn in the year 1728. Several 
letters written by him in a very entertaining style have 
already appeared in these volumes. He filled the 
offices of Clerk of the Crown, and Registrar of Bank- 
rupts. 

A writer + before quoted from says of Mr. John 
Yorke — , 

“ I have only to refer to some genuine letters of his, 
preserved among the papers heciucathed by Dr. Price to 
the British Museum, in which the amiable qualities of 
his mind and manners arc most pleasingly exhibited, 
and aftiord full proof that his preferring a private station 
in life, is not owing to the want of abilities to shine in 
the most conspicuous and exalted, if he had made such 
his choice.” 

lie appears also to have maintained an intimacy, and 
carried on a correspondence with Dr. Birch ; and the 
following amusing letter addressed by him to the worthy 
divine affords a pleasing sample of the writci ’s style. 

" Malveni, Auy* Uh, 

“ Dear Sir, — I am situated here in a very extra- 
oifiinary spot, amidst the most extensive & beautiful 

• Cooksey’s Anecdoics. t Ihid. 

t Dr. Birch’s MS. Collection, British Museum. 

Ill 
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prospects, drinking fi’eely of the purest water that is 
known, & w®’' has perform’d very extraordinary cures, in 
some very frightful cutaneous disorders. The resort of 
company is not very great, but the fame of this water 
encreascs. 

“ The most distinguished persons now upon the spot 
are of your cloth. The Bp of Norwich is still here, & 
still B. of Norwich. We think he is likely to continue 
so, & that his brother of Lincoln has the start of him, 
tho’ I find you hear otherwise. He says he is greatly 
the better for these waters, & that he walks much better, 
& can bend his stiff knee much easier than he did ; w®'‘ 
will be of advantage if he is to do homage for the sec of 
London. The Bp met with an odd fellow here the other 
day, who is reputed a Deist, ffe is a man of some pro]}cii:y. 
The gentleman thought proper to touch upon some poiait 
of religion to his I’d’p, who not chusing to enter far into 
the subject with him, said at last, ‘ when I think a man 
much in the wrong in an opinion, 1 may pity him, but I 
can never be angry with him for differing from me. I 
never knew a man change his o])inion for being kicked 
down stairs.’ ‘ Very true my lord,’ (says the other,) 

‘ but I have known many a man do it for being kieketl 
up stairs !’ 

“ I did not hear it said, but I believe something did 
pass between them. 

“ I was shown the other day a printed letter from the 
Bp of Gloucester* to his clergy, notifying his intention 
to confirm in his dio''*esc, & exi)laining his notion of that 
rite. It is full of his peculiarities, & worth your seeing. 
If the clergy did not understand it before, they won’t be 
greatly edify’d by his lordship’s letter. 

“Tho’ I rejoice greatly in our late successes, upon all 
* Dr. Warburton. 
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accounts, 1 sho^ have prefer’d the success of the negotia- 
tion to that of the war. What advantage can either side 
propose by continuing it? As the superiority of the 
French in Germany has not avail’d them, may we not 
hope they may now act sincerely in treating? Every 
man of sense & humanity must see that it can answer 
no end to go on at this rate. 

“ I have enclos’d Mr. Dundas’s letter & plan, & beg 
you will return it to Lord Royston. I will shortly 
thank hitn for it myself. 

“ I am ever, dear Sir, 

“ Your faithful, humble servant, 

“ John Youke. 

“ To the Rev. Dr. Birch, 

“In Norfolk Street.” 

Mr. John Yorkc sat for several years in the House of 
Commons, as member for Higbam Ferrers. 

James Yorkc, the youngest son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Ilardwieke, entered holy orders, and was succes- 
sively Dean of Lincoln in 17G2, Bishop of St. David’s in 
1774, Bishop of Gloucester in 1779, and Bishop of Ely 
in 1781. 

To this prelate, when Bishop of Ely, Archdeacon 
Paiey dedicated his “ Evidences of Christianity.” In the 
dedicatory letter the author states : — 

“ When, five years ago, an important station in the University of 
Cambridge .waited your lordship’s dis))osal, yon were pleased to offer 
it to me. The circumstances under which this offer was made, demand 
a public acknowledgment. I had never seen your lordship^; I pos- 
sessed no connection which could possibly recommend me to your 
favour ; I was known to you only by m\' endeavours, in common with 
many others, to discharge my' duty as a tutor in the University ; and 
by some very imperfect, but certainly well intended, and, as you 
thought, useful publications since. In an age by no means wanting in 
examples of honourable pat ron.age,— although this deserves not to be 
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mentioned in respect of the object of your lordsliip’s choice,— it is 
inferior to none in the purity and disinterestedness of the motives which 
suggested it.” 

A letter of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke to his eldest 
son, written from Wimpole, a year or two subsequent to 
his resignation, — after telling him that his leaving them 
after so short a stay created a lonely scene, which was 
revived by the coming of the Dean of Lincoln and of 
“ Jack and Jem on Tuesday night,” — communicates an 
important circumstance relative to the latter. 

“ He is now particularly distressed on occasion of a 
most obliging letter, which the last post brought him 
from our friend the Master of the Rolls, oft’ering him 
the preacher’s place upon poor Dr. Forster’s death. An 
offer so generous & unsought 1 look upon as a great 
obligation, & an instance of gratitude not very common 
in these days. Jem sees it in y® same light, & I believe 
wishes to accept it, but cannot bring his poor spirits up 
to venture upon setting himself in such a light. Your 
mother & I think it best to leave him quite to his own 
decision, & only endeavour to keep up his spirits by 
talking cheerfully to him on the subject, & letting him 
know that, let that be which way it may, we shall not 
take it amiss or object to it. The profit is not great ; 
but it is a genteel thing, &, if executed well, might turn 
to his advantage.”* 

Several divines of great learning, who eventually 
attained the highest eniincnce in the Church, have ow'cd 
their first promotion to the law, and have been eonnected 
w'ith some of the churches annexed to our inns of 
court. At the period of our history, Butler, Sherlocke, 
Herring, Warburton, and Hurd, each commenced their 
^ Hardwicke MSS., Wimpole. 
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career as preachers at the Rolls, the Temple, or Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwicke had two daughters, — Lady 
Elizabeth and Lady Margaret Yorke, both of whom are 
said to have been distinguished oimaments of the court 
of George the Second. They were wholly educated 
under Lady Hardwicke ’s own inspection and that of her 
sister. Lady Williams, with whom the eldest lived a good 
deal. “ Here, from her earliest years, she cultivated a 
very elevated genius, witJi every art and accomplishment 
the country could bestow. Under the tuition of old 
Mr. Doherty, a mathematician of uncommon eminence, 
she made a progress in that science beyond what the sex 
in general are thought capable of, and became a pro- 
ficient in drawing and ])ainting equal to the first artists 
of that age.”* A performance, in the pictorial art, of 
this accomplished lady, was the occasion of a poetical 
eflusion, of great elegance and taste, addressed to her 
by her brother, Mr. Cliarles Yorke. Mr. Cooksey says 
that’Lsidy Margaret, the youngest daughter, who was 
perfectly beautiful, acquired under her mother’s eye the 
graces and accomj)lishmcnts she was so well able to 
inqmrt. 

Lady Elizabeth Yorke, the eldest daughter of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, married l^rd Anson, and died on 
the 1st of June, 1760, of which an account has already 
oecn aflbrded. 

The second daughter. Lady Margaret Yorke, was 
married in 1749 to John Heathcote, Esq., son and heir 
of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bai-t. Neither of these ladies 
had any children. 

As has already been mentioned in this chapter, the 
second Earl of Hardwicke and the Marchioness Grey 

* Cooksey. 
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died without having any son, but left two daughters, from 
the younger of whom are descended their present nohle 
and distinguished repi’esentatives, the Earl de Grey and 
the Earl of Ripon. 

On the demise of the second Lord Hardwicke, his 
titles devolved upon the eldest son of Mr. Charles 
Yorke, the young gentleman mentioned with such atfec- 
tion and tenderness in Lord Chancellor Hai’dwicke’s 
letter on the death of Mrs. Charles Yorke. The good 
and enlightened wishes of the great ex-Chanccllor, as 
expressed in the above letter, respecting the fortunes 
and career of his grandson, seem to have been fulhllcd to 
their utmost extent. As a nobleman, the third and late 
Earl of Hardwicke maintained the character of this 
illustrious house, by his intellectual acquirements and en- 
dowments, and the valuable services which he rendered 
to his country. The responsible offices of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and High Steward of the University 
of Cambridge, were held by him. In the former of these 
he presided at a period of great difficulty and domestic 
trouble, though with singular judgment and acknow- 
ledged humanity. And, to the jiresent day, his memory 
is revered in that country, cs})ccially as having been 
guided in the administration of his government by one 
grand principle, which his renowned ancestor projDOundcd 
and ever inculcated, — that of considering moral influ- 
ences superior to and more powerful than legal restric- 
tions or the teiTor of the sword. On his death, without 
leaving male issue, the titles and honours of the house 
of Hartlwickc descended on the present Earl, whoso 
father, the late gallant and distinguished Vice-Admiral 
Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, M.P., was the eldest son, by 
the second marriage, of Lord Chancellor Charles Yorke. 

Of tl.'C living it becomes not here to speak, except os 
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immediately connected with the work before us. And 
here am 1, indeed, bound to record, not only the ex- 
tensive aid which, in the accomplishment of my very 
arduous undertaking, has been rendered me by the 
present Earl of Hardwicke, in the free access to his 
vast collection of interesting papers ; but the uniform ex- 
treme kindness and condescension with which his con- 
duct has throughout been characterized ; and, above 
all, the liberality with which — unfettered by any restric- 
tions or conditions as to the mode of their application, 
which too often detcrioiute from the value of such 
materials — he has placed all the documents in his pos- 
session at the author’s disposal. The real benefit 
which this country may derive from its rich and varied 
bistorical records must depeird, not so much on the care 
and veneration with whicli these are very judiciously 
preserved, as on the extent to which they are made 
available to the ends they arc capable of answering. 
If no fuuily possesses a richer mine of intellectual 
treasure than the descendants of the great man whose 
history is here narrated, no family has proved more 
eminently deserving of such wealth, by thus rendering 
it serviceable to their country. The free and hand- 
some mode in which this has been done by the present 
noble representative of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
affords at once the highest proof, not only of his own 
libemlity of mind, and of his true estimation of the 
nature and value of these precious relics, but of his 
consciousness, moreover, of the solid basis on which 
his great ancestor’s claims to glory rest ; winch are, 
indeed, far too securely established to retpiirc either 
support from adulation, or to dread the result of the 
severest scrutiny. 
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There now only remains to complete the work before 
us, that very difficult though essential undertaking, — 
the drawing a just summary of the character of the 
individual described, and analyzing, with discrimination 
and accuracy, the various powers and qualities with 
which his mind was endowed. 

In a nation which is pre-eminently distinguished for 
the lofty station that it has attained from the excellence 
of its jurisprudential system, the biography of a great 
lawyer ought not to be without its interest, and cannot he 
without its use -, more especially, when the subject who 
is to be described is one, who was not only highly re- 
nowned as regards his professional and judicial reputa- 
tion, but to whom we are so largely indebted for having 
mainly contributed to the upraising of our present mag- 
nificent system of constitutional and real-property law 
in this kingdom, which, of all the numerous departments 
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of this noble though complex code, are the most prac- 
tically useful, the most perfect, and the most important. 

Of the many diftercnt modes of instruction which 
may be resorted to, biography is that which is the most 
essentially serviceable in its end, and the most striking 
in its manner of attaining this. It sets before us the 
real living example we are to follow, which is far more 
efficient than mere precept, however correct, or however 
well enforced. By means of this, we arc supplied not 
only with a chart to direct us, but with a jnlot to steer 
our course. And perhaps of all the various species of 
biography which has been written for the instruction of 
mankind, it is not too much to say, that legal biography 
is that which is capable of being made most useful to 
those wlio are engaged in the pursuit of a profession 
where struggles so vast have to be encountered, eiTors 
so numerous to be corrected, disappointments so freejuent 
to be overcome, and studies so arduous to be grap])lcd 
with. The pointing out how those who have attained 
eventually high success carried themselves through all the 
difficulties insepai’able from such a course, is a most va- 
luable aid to such as may be aspiring to follow in their 
career. And few perhaps had to undergo at tirst more 
trials, or in the end achieved a more sj)lendid conquest 
over them, than the subject of this memoir. 

His w hole lite and character, indeed, are in many re- 
Kipects the most practically useful that could be offered 
for the instruction of those destined for the profession 
w'hich he so eminently adorned ; as ho not only com- 
menced at, and rose from, the humblest grade at*which a 
professional aspirant may begin, but he attained at length 
the highest position, and successively passed through 
several intermediate offices, tilling each with credit 
and honour, the success with which he discharged the 
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duties of one, pointing him out as a fit object for promo- 
tion to another more exalted. To his own merits and 
abilities alone he owed his rise, and whatever contributed 
to it in the aid extended towards him by those who 
had the opportunity of serving him ; as it was his deserts 
alone, and no private connection with his patrons, that 
in each instance first marked him out as a fit object of 
their regard. 

To define the chameter of what might be termed a 
perfect lawyer — the true model, in every respect, of a 
jurist, an orator, and a reasoner, in whom arc united all 
the highest qualities by which either may be adorned, 
while he is free from those defects to which each is 
subject, — must be a task which belongs rather to the 
imagination than the judgment ; as such a iiersonage can 
have no existence, except in the mind of the individual 
who porti’ays the object. Though some may deem the 
reality of such a being not more chimerical, impossible, 
or improbable than that of one of which Burke ajqiears 
to have not even doubted, and which he actually at- 
tempted to describe — a perfect wife ! As it is in great 
works of art, so is it in the characters of great men, that 
the possession, in a very extensive degree, of a few })ro- 
minent leading qualities is what sciwcs to distinguisli the 
individual as a whole, without regard to those other 
endowments, his deficiency in which is overlooked in 
consequence of the glare of tho.se that shine so brightly. 
It not unfrcciuently happens, however, that jiersons of 
the greatest genius are in some particulars more than or- 
dinarily*' defective. Shakspearc and Michael Angelo hud 
many faults of many kinds ; but it is that by which wc 
are most forcibly struck that we chiefly keep in view in 
forming our judgment of the individual. The minor 
and less prominent points of character are cast into 
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shade. Such, indeed, is the constitution of our nature, 
that what may be strictly termed a perfect character in 
all the intellectual and moral points of excellence, fully 
developed, has probably never existed. So also in pro- 
fessional life ; a lawyer who is at once adorned with the 
highest powers of eloquence, the acutest and the most 
comprehensive reasoning faculties, and the most profound 
and the most extensive learning, has in no age been met 
with. The extensive possession and cultivation of one of 
these powers or ac(iuircmcnts, is not only at variance, but 
altogether inconsistent with, and counteracts that of cer- 
tain others. It is therefoi'e only to a union of the most 
important qualities and gifts, joined with endowments the 
most suitable and exalted, that we are to look in esti- 
mating such a character as that before us. Thus viewed. 
Lord Hardwicke’s mind and acquirements must be allowed 
to have been of a degree of perfection alike admirable 
and extraordinary. His excellences strike us with asto- 
nishment, as so far beyond those of the ordinary quali- 
ties of mankind. His defects arc not less valuable to 
observe, as these arc only a part of human infirmity 
itself. 

There arc three distinct and independent points in 
which the character of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke must 
be eonsldei’ed, as he attained a prominent station in three 
several departments, eminence in either of them being 
one of the first positions to which an individual can as- 
l)irc; having been alike distinguished as an orator, both 
forensic and senatorial ; — as a statesman, of no mean rank 
in times of no ordinary difficulty ; — and as a Iftwyer of 
the very highest celebi'ity, both as an advocate and 
judge. 

Although the last is the character in which Lord Hard- 
wicke is generally most regarded, and with respect to which 
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most interest is felt’ about him, yet it must be admitted 
that it is prineipally owing to the eminence which he at- 
tained as a lawyer, that, in the two former capacities his 
celebrity is less high, or, at any rate, less considered. 

On entering on the subject before us, it will be proper 
to take an enlarged view of, 1. The qualities and en- 
dowments which mainly characterized him ; 2. The pe- 
culiar features of the times during which he lived. 

As regards the natural powers of his mind and the 
cultivation bestowed upon them ; — although, as we have 
seen, he had not the advantage of a finished education, 
yet his knowledge, both general and literary, was by no 
means confined, and his classical acquirements were above 
the common order. If he made no extensive display of 
his learning of this kind on the bench, or in the senate, — 
while he occasionally, when the subject called for it, had 
recourse to the ancient writci*s for illustration of his argu- 
ment, — yet, on the other hand, he was never guilty of 
any of those violations of taste so common among those 
whose acquirements arc really defective, but who are 
vain enough to fancy themselves adepts where they are 
least calculated to shine, — a matter concerning which 
the amusing blunders of some of Lord Hardwicke’s suc- 
cessors on the bench have afforded a forcible illusti*a- 
tion. Perhaps, indeed, the fact of his never having 
so committed himself, joined with his love of classic 
lore, and the tasteful style of his composition, might, 
even had we no other, be allowed as ample proofs of his 
skill here. His knovledgtj of the world, of life, and of 
human ftaturc, was wide and general. His acquaintance 
with history was extensive and exact. This was the case 
as regai’ded history in general ; but it was particularly so 
with regard to constitutional history, and especially that 
of his own country. In this respect he was peculiarly 
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gifted with the power of discerning the precise bearing 
and application of past political occurrences on the times 
in which he lived, notwithstanding the altered position 
of events and circumstances, — a faculty most important 
for a statesman and a great constitutional lawyer to 
be endowed with. 

His general information was very considerable, com- 
bined with great accuracy as to the knowledge of parti- 
cular facts ; so that, though he referred with minuteness 
to these, his statements were never contradicted. 

In dealing with grand and comprehensive questions, 
both in law and politics, he was enabled to take a vciy 
extended view of the subject, and to consider it in all 
its various relations and bearings ; of which both his 
judicial decisions and parliamentary speeches aftbrd alike 
ample and striking evidence. As in reasoning on con- 
stitutional topics, he applied to them the principles which 
he had deduced from historical study and research, col- 
lecting them fi’om several sources, both ancient and 
modern, and pointing out their applieation to the (ques- 
tion at issue ; so, in dealing with a great legal subject, 
he gleaned from many different authorities the leading 
pi inciq)les of jurisprudence which bore on the toqhc before 
him, and from them deduced tlic rule to be laid down 
in the judgment on any point of practical law he was 
called uj)on to pronounce. 

The sound sense with which he was endowed rendered 
his opinion at all times and on all subjects valuable to, 
and to be highly valued both by his colleagues in office, 
and by all those who were desirous of arriving {ft a just 
conclusion respecting the topic before them. Thus on 
matters where he might not only be supqxised, but was 
known to be ignorant, and openly avowed himself to he 
so, except as regarded the general constitutional prin- 
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ciplcs applicable to the question, such as foreign, and 
naval, and military affairs, he was eagerly consulted on 
all occasions, both by those in office with him, and also 
by the King, as appears by the coiTespondence already 
quoted from. Where he was not fully informed on any 
subject die never hesitated to acknowledge at once, even 
before his opponents in Parliament, hy whom he was of 
course liable to be taunted for this, his ignorance of the 
matter in debate. What he did not know he never 
affected to know ; and, as a consequence of this, what 
he professed to know all allowed him to know. 

The excessive candour of his mind, which served well 
to set off his other great and good qualities, was several 
times exhibited, and especially on one remarkable occa- 
sion already referred to,* where he openly and voluntarily 
acknowledged in full court that the decision which he 
had made on an important point in a case before him 
Was erroneous, and must be reversed. This honest and 
honourable conduct, so far from destroying confidence in 
him, only served to establish it to the full. Besides, 
he who knew the vast riches which his mind possessed, 
felt conscious of his ability to render their due to 
tnith and justice, without aftccting his own credit or 
stability. 

As a reasoner. Lord Chancellor Hardwickc was un- 
doubtedly one of the most acute of which the profession 
which he adorned has ever been ahlc to boast. The con- 
tinual reference to first principles which is so abundant 
in his arguments at bar, in his judieial decisions, and 
also in* his parliamentary speeches on constitutional 
topics, affords evidence of this, in addition to the logical 
skill by which they are distinguished. Yet refined and 
c ven metaphysical as his reasoning was, it was no less 

♦ Vide ante, vol. i. p. 541. 
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practical, and was ever controlled by the rules of sense, 
and the principles which regulate the common affairs of 
life. This combination together of logical certainty and 
subtilty in reasoning, with the application of them to 
the ordinary duties of society, is that which constitutes 
the highest style and most perfect system of legal 
argument. 

But closely applied, and acute, as the reasoning 
usually made use of by Lord Hardwicke was, there 
were nevertheless none who have been able to adduce 
arguments of greater weight and importance in dealing 
with a grand subject than he brought to bear upon it, or 
who have on such an occasion dealt less in trivial sub- 
tilties and refined distinctions than he did. Nor in 
the lighter, and at times not less effective weapons of 
wit and ridicule, was the Chancellor at all deficient. 
The turn of his mind for this in his younger days is 
shown by his humorous extemporaneous verses on Coke 
in reply to Mr. Justice Powys, and also his burlesque on 
the charge of the latter. This is moreover to be seen in 
several of his parliamentary sjieeches, cspeciallj'^ those in 
tlie House of Commons, some of which abound in quiet 
sarcasm and well pointed satire. His ready reply to 
counsel at the conclusion of the ease of More con. More, 
illustrative of his notion of female frailty, might be in- 
stanced here, as also several of his recorded sayings and 
juvenile freaks. The effective but dignified rebukes which 
he pccasionally administered to his assailants, are evi- 
dences as well of his power in this respect. 

The point with which some of his most ahle ad- 
dresses were set off, should also be mentioned as another 
proof of that faculty of satirical power and ironical vigour 
he so abundantly jiossessed. In his speech during the 
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debate on the bill for indemnifying witnesses against 
the Earl of Orford, already referred to and quoted,* 
he summed up a host of powerful arguments, as well 
as telling sareasms against the measure, with the em- 
phatic declaration that he “ would rather suffer by 
than support such a bill.” His humorous turn is 
evinced in his correspondence, more especially that of 
the familiar kind ; and the letters to him contain fre- 
quent references to the pleasantry and wit of his con- 
versation, which made him to be esteemed so agreeable 
a companion. 

A saying of Lord Hardwickc has been recorded in a 
note to Piozzi’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, as 
mentioned by the great lexicographer himself. 

“To Mr. Rauby’s doubts I will apply Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke’s 
expression of a Scotch law-book, called ‘ Dirlcton’s Doubts.’ His 
doul/ts, said his lordship, are better than most people’s certainties.’’ 

The graceful structure of his sentences, and the 
generally tasteful style by which Lord Hardwicke’s com- 
position is distinguished, best evince the qualities of his 
mind of this nature. His study of the classics, resumed 
more ardently after he had retired from public life, shows 
his real fondness for pursuits of that kind. Of high 
poetical feeling, as his mind was not susceptible of this, 
so arc his efforts disfigured by no aboi’tive attempts to 
attain it. 

The original power of his mind is fully exhibited by the 
original way in which he treated different topics which 
he had*to deal with, both in his legal and political argu- 
ments, as also by his mode of framing some of his 
decisions, and elucidating new principles entirely the 
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emanations of his own genius. A great proof of the 
abundant resources of his mind in this respect is 
afforded by his frequently being able to rise at the end 
of a debate of leading importance, when the argument 
seemed to be entirely exhausted, and men of the most 
distinguished power bad applied themselves to the sub- 
ject, — notwithstanding which the speech of the Chan- 
cellor not only infused fresh life and vigour into the dis- 
cussion, but placed several matters in an entirely new 
light, and originated points which none of those who 
preceded him had discovered. 

Of imagination he must be allowed to have been en- 
tirely destitute ; and his great good sense, and accurate 
acquaintance with the limit of his own powers, jire- 
vented him from attempting to soar to those heights 
from which others, who have vainly striven to attain 
them, have been headlong precipitated. 

His memory appears to have been clear and compre- 
hensive ; and on some paiticular ])oints, which excited a 
deep interest in his mind, his power in this respect 
almost approached the marvellous. An instance of this 
is afforded in the story already related of him, that he 
repeated a passage of one of Bishop Sherlock’s sermons, 
which he had only once heard, thirty years hefore. The 
recollection that he (nnneed on svdqccts of history and 
other matters, both dui’ing the debates and while on the 
judgment seat, gives additional proof of his ca]>acity here. 

joined to these high and important qualifications of 
an intellectual nature. Lord Hardwickc had the advan- 
tage, during his youth, of a handsome jierson ancl, at all 
times, of a pleasing address, which, to an orator, is 
of no mean consequence. His countenance was both 
agreeable and animated, and his deportment while ad- 
dressing his audience peculiarly dignified and impressive ; 

K K 2 
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SO as to win for him the declaration of Lord Mansfield, 
that when he delivered his judgments it seemed as if 
Wisdom lierself had stepped forth from her throne— a 
sentiment which has l)een also applied to his manner 
as a sjjeaker in the House of Lords. His demeanour 
was agreeable, eas)'", and gentlemanly. 

By some, Lord Hardwieke has been accused of hau- 
teur and coldness in society ; though his great antagonist, 
Lord Chesterfield, whose authority in such a matter 
was surely the highest, terms him “a cheerful, instruc- 
tive companion, humane in his nature, decent in liis 
manners.” Other testimonies, besides, to bis agi'ceable 
qualities in this respect have already been several times 
adduced. 

The writer of the article in the “ Annual Register,” 
already quoted, who must have had opportunities of 
ascertaining this, states that “ the amiableness of his 
manners, and his engaging address, rendered him as 
much beloved by those who had access to him, as he 
was revered and admired for his greater talents by tlie 
whole nation. And as few, in any age or country, 
equalled him in the latter respects, so none excelled him 
in the former.” 

His conversatioji appears to have been regarded as 
particularly pleasant, as is shown alike by the letters of 
his early friends Palmer & .Jocelyn, hy that of Tickell, 
and by the testimony of l^olingbrokc and other wits of 
the day, with whom he was in the habit of associating, 
as well as by the nc ticc which it excited in Lord Mao- 
c]csfiel3’s son when dining with hin> at the Temple. 

His disposition seems to have been peculiarly amiable. 
The humanity which he displayed on several state occa- 
sions, when conducting ju-osecutions against persons ac- 
cused of capital offenci^s, has been acknowledged by his 
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opponents and already mentioned. Perhaps few indivi- 
duals ever did more acts of substantial kindness, and with 
less ostentation, towards those from whom no hope of 
return was to be expected. To his early friends, and to 
those of his relations who were in want of his aid, he 
seems, from the letters from them which are among his 
correspondence, to have proved a sincere and steady 
fi’icnd. The warm attaclunent wliich he inspired among 
his ac(juaintancc, and the general respect and favour 
with which he was regarded by those who were less 
clo.scly connected with him, are strong testimonies in his 
behalf. Nor does it appear that, in any instance, the 
trust which was reposed in him wtis ever Ix^trayed, either 
as regards his conduct towards his colleagues, or the reli- 
ance which those who occasionally resorted to him placed 
on his honour. As respects this, the very long period 
during which he acted with the same set of men, among 
whom their greater experience of him only served to con- 
firm this confidence in him, is the best jnoof. 

Nor was the general favour, wdth which he was wont 
to be I’egardcd by so many men of different jairties, at all 
owing to any compromise of his o])inion to ])lease or to 
conciliate them. In his communications with his col- 
leagues, he appears to have been ever firm and consistent 
in the maintenance of those ])rinciples which he believed 
to be just ; and even with the King himself he was no 
loss disposed to yield one ainn of his own judgment or 
independence, though at the imminent risk, on several 
occasions, of incurring the permanent resentment of his 
royal master, whose partiality he seems by thiif means 
entirely to have lost, and whose high opinion of his 
abilities and integrity alone stood in the way of his 
absolute dismissal. 

As regards the regulation of his appetites he is allowed 
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by every one to have been a perfect pattern of tem- 
perance and moderation ; and to this, in a great measure, 
has been attributed the length of life which he attained, 
notwithstanding the delicate and often disordered frame 
which he possessed ; and by means of which also he re- 
tained all his faculties in full vigour to the last. 

As a husband and father he was at once kind and ju- 
dicious. With Lady Hardwicke he lived in uninter- 
rupted affectionate union until death parted them. His 
children he brought up to he ornaments to society, and 
benefactors to their countiy, as he had been before them. 
To his relations he was liberal and considerate; as a friend 
firm and candid. To his sovci’eign he was at once faith- 
ful and just. Of his country, at the same time a leading 
ruler, and a distinguished patriot. 

The tem[)er of Lord Hardwicke is by all acknowledged 
to have been ((uite imperturbable ; and surely it would 
have been difficult for the ingenuity of man to have in- 
vented occasions of severer trial for him in this respect, 
than several of those which arose during his long career 
as Lord High Chancellor, in the harassing disputes in 
the cabinet, the animated debates in Parliament, or the 
perplexing differences with the sovereign. 

This quality will be found to originate in a certain 
magnanimity and greatness of mind, which will not al- 
low of the j)erson so gifted being affected by those inci- 
dents and casualties by which souls of less de])th and 
power arc apt to be moved. While every ripple on the 
surface of the waters sets in motion the light bark, 
it is only by the raging of the tempest, and by the fiercjcst 
agitation of the ocean’s billows, that the stately man-of- 
war, wdiich reposes on its bosom, can be disturbed from 
its ordinarily fixed posture. 

Wul];!)lc and. other great men, remarkable for tl'c 
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eminent qualities and talents they possessed, were dis- 
tinguished also for the equanimity of temper with which 
they were endowed. To ensure this, a hahit of self- 
control, the power of contemning trifles, and a well 
regulated mind, must in no slight degree conduce. 

The high conscientious feeling with which Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke was at all times animated, and which 
governed and regulated his conduct through life, was 
prominently manifested in the negotiation which pre- 
ceded his acceptance of that great judicial ofiice which 
for so many years he so honourably flllcd, when he 
peremptorily refused to accede to the proposal of Sir 
Robert Walpole for increasing his own emolument by 
even apparent injustice to others. 

Indeed, one of the main conduccmcnts to his supreme 
excellence as a lawyer, both constitutional and general, — 
beyond the natural capacities with which his mind was 
endowed for the dealing aptly with legal topics, and the 
sound and extensive knowledge, both theoretical and 
pnictical, which he had acquired of the subject which he 
had to consider, — was the moral excellence of his mind ; 
the acute and nice perception of right and wrong which 
he possessed, and the finely balanced feeling and iiccuratc 
discernment to follow that which was just and correct. 
Much is due in his case, and his judicial character, to 
the existence and to the extensive cultivation of these 
high moral qualities, by which he attained that superior 
skill and power in dealing with a moral science. And 
it may be safely adopted as an unerring maxim, that 
it would be impossible for aity person, howcvei»acute or 
however highly cultivated, to act correctly and cfliciently 
in the practical carrying out of the princii)les of a pur- 
suit of this nature, whose mind was not duly disci- 
plined, both in the rules and the application of such a 
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study. An habitual disregard of tlie precepts of mo- 
rality wholly incapacitates a person, however exquisitely 
gifted his mind may be, and adapted for such a course, 
for laying down correct principles for others, with regard 
to this, or for detecting with accuracy the bi'each of 
them. Unless the fountain itself be pure, how can the 
stream which flows from it be clear ? 

His integrity was so sure that, though almost every 
other gi’cat and good quality by which his character was 
adorned has been questioned by his enemies — in many 
instances, however, only to afl'ord his friends an oppor- 
tunit}’^ of establishing incontestably the proof of these 
virtues — the honesty of the Chancellor has ever stood, 
in silent grandeur, undoubted and unassailcd. Amidst all 
the invective of jiarty violence which raged thi’ough the 
country, hurling down ministers and high ofticei’s of state, 
and laying low many of the proudest names, and of talents 
the most exalted, the character of Lord Hardwicke, in the 
foregoing respect, stood unsuspected and unquestioned ; 
though, on the other hand, several of the highest repu- 
tation and authority bore honourable and decisive testi- 
mony on his behalf Thus Lord Chesterfleld says of him, 
“ Though avarice was his ruling passion, he was never in 
the least suspected of any kind of corruj)tion, — a rare 
and meritorious instance of virtue and self-denial, under 
the influence of such a craving, insatiable, and increasing 
passion.” And what temptation, indeed, to commit 
wrong is so urgent and so incessant as a man’s own 
avarice ? What peril to en* from the path of honesty so 
dangerous or so exciting as the secret impulses of his 
own desires ? While corruption was everywhere sus- 
pected, and in too many instances had been largely 
resorted to, here at least the foul charge never sought to 
rc.st itself. Th ^ ma,jestv of justice was still inviolate 
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and unsullied. The venerable oracle of the law and 
of the senate stood unmoved, after having weathered 
the storm, unshaken and uninjured, amidst the roar of 
the elements, which had spread around a wide heap 
of desolation in the prostrate trunks and withering 
branches which marked its fury. 

In an age, and among a set of men notorious for their 
intrigues, he was never accused, or even suspected of 
duplicity, or found wanting in candour or fair dealing. 

To what extent Lord Ilardvvicke was imbued with 
ambition, docs not appear fi’om the records of his bio- 
graphy. This is a feeling which, according to its use or 
its abuse, may he productive of ends the most beneficial, 
or the most disastrous. If it leads on tlie individual to 
honourable exertion, to attain great achievements, and 
to perform noble actions, the hap[)iest results may 
arise from its existence and influence. If, on the other 
hand, it be unaccompanied by right principle, and 
is directed to selfish views, incalculable may be the 
evil and devastation which it may produce. In Lord 
Hardwicke’s case, this motive apjiears to have pre- 
vailed sufficiently at least to stimulate him on in 
his early struggles to arrive at that success and that 
eminence which he was capable of reaching ; while, 
on the other hand, his sound and ujiright high moral 
sense prevented him from ha\ing recourse to any undue 
methods to promote his advancement. On the whole, 
however, he does not seem to have been to any great 
extent wliat is ordinarily tcrined an ambitious man. 
The successive high othces which he tilled, ♦and the 
lionours that were heaped upon him, must have been 
sufficient to satisfy any one imbued with a very large 
share of this feeling. Nevertheless, he does not ap- 
pear to have been active in ])ursuit oi those distine- 
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tions, and both the Chancellorship and the earldom were 
somewhat reluctantly forced upon him. He has been 
accused indeed of aspiring to the first post in the 
Cabinet. But this assertion has been made without 
any apparent foundation to support it ; and it is highly 
improbable that he should desire an office, of which he 
already possessed all the power and influence, without the 
responsibility and the annoyance inseparable from it ; and 
at the cost of resigning one in the discharge of which he 
was pre-eminently without a rival ; which afforded him the 
fullest patronage and emolument, and gave him, moreover, 
a position which no other station could have conferred. 

With respect to the j)hysical powers and health 
enjoyed by Lord Hardwicke, the able writer in the 
“ Annual Register” tells us that “ his constitution in the 
earlier part of his life did not seem to promise so much 
health and vigour, as he aftcrwai’ds enjoyed for a longer 
period than usually falls to the share of men of more 
robust habit of body, and less oppressed by an unremitting 
application to affairs of the most difficult and complicated 
nature. But his care to guard against any excesses 
secured to him an almost uninterrupted tenor of health, 
and his habitual mastery of his passions gave him a 
firmness and tranquillity of mind unabated by the fatigues 
and anxieties of business ; from the daily circle of which 
he rose to the enjoyment of the conversation of his 
family and friends, with the spirits of a person entirely 
vacant and disengaged. Till the latter end of his .seventy- 
third year he preseved the appearance and vivacity of 
youth ifc his countenance, in which the characters of 
dignity and amiahlcncss were remarkably united. And 
he supported the disorder which proved fatal to him, of 
many months’ continuance, and of the most depressing 
kind, Wiih an uncommon patience, resignation, and even 
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cheerfulness, enjoying the strength and quickness of his 
understanding till the close of life.” 

The consideration of the peculiar character of the times 
during which Lord Chancellor Hardwicke filled the dis- 
tinguished offices that he held is a subject which ought 
to be fully regarded in estimating his own character and 
talents. The era in which he flourished was one in 
many respects well adapted for developing the powers of 
a great mind, and for affording it the fullest scope for the 
exercise of all its varied faculties, if equal to the mighty 
task which was prepared for it. On the other hand, 
such was the momentous and difficult nature of the events 
and measures then to be dealt with, that they must have 
speedily overwhelmed and annihilated a person of less 
resources, or feebler abilities, who had to encounter them. 
This period of our history was to an enormous extent 
at once perjilcxing and perilous to those in authority, and 
to none more so than one in Lord liardwicke’s high po- 
sition as Chancellor, as a leading statesman in the 
country, and who had besides sometimes the adtlitional 
responsihilty of acting as one of the Lords Justices of 
the kingdom, on whom the whole government of the 
nation devolved during the absence of the King on his 
visits to Germany, and on one of which occasions it was 
that the Rebellion of 1745 broke out. Placed as Lord 
Hardwdeke was, how many matters of momentous im- 
portance connected more immediately with his judicial 
office, and his political position, — in law, politics, and, 
above all, the great constitutional (juestions which had 
to be settled, — had he to deal with, and whcre*hc stood 
almost alone as regarded the direction of them ; — where 
his judgment reiiuired to he at once pi'omjit and decisive, 
and where' an error rf the most trivial kind must be irre- 
mediable, if not fatal ! Occasions such as these, at once 
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called forth all the resources, exhibited all the powers, 
and tried all the weaknesses of his mind ; as in the case 
of a ship beset by a tempest, when the real strength and 
seaworthiness of it would be fairly tested. In Lord 
Hardwicke's case, it is not too much to assert, that the 
more terrific were the billows of adversity that foamed 
around him, the greater did he prove himself, by the su- 
perior skill and power with which he surmounted them. 
How difficult and how perilous was the task which he 
had to encounter is fully evinced by the numerous 
wrecks of reputation among men of the highest talent 
which that period witnessed, in Harley, Bolingbroke, 
Walpole, Macclesfield, and many others. The Hanove- 
rian differences and jealousies, the distrust and temper of 
the sovereign, the divisions in the royal family, the high 
state of parties, the intrigues in the cabinet, the strong 
interest and repeated attempts of the Pietender, and the 
difficult position of this country with res})ect to Foreign 
Powers, — supplied each of them tasks that called for 
singly a mind of Herculean j)owers to grapple with ; and 
these when taken together required, indeed, extraordinary 
ability and wisdom to conduct successfully. In the man- 
agement of all these matters. Lord Chanciffior Hardwicke 
nevertheless citluir directly or indirectly took j)art, aiding 
the discussion and settlement of them at the council 
board, and in public declaring his opinion on these mea- 
sures, and defending them against attack, when he was, of 
course, open to animadversion fi-om the opposite faction. 
At no period of our history have party spirit and per- 
sonal pcHtical hostility been carried further than they 
were^at this time ; and which, considering tlie extent to 
which this feeling prevailed, appears wholly impossible. 

As regards the professional duties which Lord Hard- 
wicke was cailcu upon to discharge, his powers were very 
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fully tested, and in various ways. For several years he 
was the official advocate of the government, and stood at 
the head of the profession to which he belonged ; and 
this, too, at a time of considerable difficulty, during 
which he had both to advise upon, and to conduct state 
prosecutions of the utmost conseipiencc. He presided in 
two different judicial offices, the two highest and most 
important in the realm, and yet widely varying from each 
other in the nature of their duties, and the requirements 
for their fulfilment. The long period during which he 
officiated as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, was 
one of immense labour and no small difficulty, as on his 
judgment and ability rested the foundation and develop- 
ment of a system of law, and the origination of principles 
in the science of jurisprudence, which were to be the 
guide of all his followers. How few would have been 
found competent for so great a task. How ably and 
fully, in all respects, did Lord Hardwicke acquit himself 
in this important duty. 

The times during which Lord Hardwicke lived were 
indeed peculiarly favourable for the display of judicial 
talents such as his, both as regards tbeir jiarticular nature, 
and the extent to w^hich he was endowed with them. 
This is especially observable in the three following 
points:--!. As regards the times which immediately 
preceded those of Lord Hardwicke ; the h'uv having been 
left by his predecessors, — few' of whom for a long period 
together filled the Chancellorship, — in an unsettled, un- 
digested state ; so as to allow' full seojic for his great 
legal, philosophical mind to exercise itself in franfing deci- 
cions, and giving birth to principles of the most, im- 
portant and leading character. 2. As regards the times 
which followed him. Had he lived during these, or a 
century later than he did, so many cases must have been 
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decided before his time in every department, that hardly 
any scope would have been allowed for him to lay down 
the rules on which the different judgments he propounded 
were to rest ; whereas now, those who have been called 
upon to deliver judgments subsequent to his, have had 
the advantage of his luminous arguments to refer to, and 
which mainly guided them as regards the principles they 
establish. Had Lord Hardwicke presided as Chancellor 
during the later pciiod to which I have referred, he would 
not have been called upon, and by a consequence would 
not have ventured to lay down new principles in his judg- 
ments, or have determined any cases by these alone, as 
he would have found so many authorities on each point 
who had preceded him, and who had already effected this, 
but whose decisions he would not probably have ventured 
to disturb ; as, thouglr the principles which he would have 
deduced might have been much more sound, more able and 
more coiTect than theirs, yet the evil of overturning a mul- 
tiplicity of previous determinations which were generally 
relied upon, might be apprclicndcd to be greater than 
allowing them to rest, though based on an inferior 
principle to what might have been substituted for theirs. 
3. As regards the number of state trials of the higliest 
importance which took place during liis Clianccllorship ; 
which afforded the noblest oj)portunitics for the display 
of his judicial powers and qualities, as a criminal judge 
of the first rank. 

It is probably, therefore, not too much to assert that, 
considered in all his points. Lord Hardwicke was not only 
the greaflbst lawyer that ever has lived, but the gi’catcst 
that ever will live to adorn the history of this country. 

But it is hardly possible for a great man to exist with- 
out having his traducers. The attainment of high rank 
and fame is almost necessarily accompanied by jealousy 
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and envy, and shining virtues will never fail to provoke 
the scorn of those who are loth to praise, as they are 
unable to imitate them. To this general principle Lord 
Hardwicke certainly formed no exception. The accusations 
which have been brought against him I am, however, not 
only not disposed to evade ; but I am desirous of stating 
them each in the fullest manner, and boldly examining 
the truth or falsehood of every charge. 

The task of defending a lawyer will probably be deemed 
no light undertaking in the eyes of many of ray readers. 
Indeed, a gentleman of this profession, when under accu- 
sation, has ever an unfortunate bias to contend against. 
In the case of one who has been so roughly handled as 
has been the lot of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, the 
attempt may seem to rc(juirc Herculean powers. Even 
the law itself, as a profession, has been sometimes 
grievously maligned, and no worse nor less a man than 
the venerable Bishop Hall casts an ugly slur upon it by 
his occasional reference to “the Devil’s clients," as 
though that author of all evil was entitled to fraternity 
with the members of this learned calling. Nay, more 
than this, on one untoward occasion the divine in ques- 
tion speaks in express and unequivocal terms of “that 
old A‘o//t77o/', Satan !” 

Notwithstanding, how^ever, these foul aspersions both 
against the legal profession generally, and Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke in particular, the attempt to vindicate them . 
will, on examination, be found less arduous than appear- 
ances might lead us to suppose : the ti'aduccrs in most 
cases will be discovered to be actuated by moti\fes which 
will do little towards suppoi’ting their credit in their 
efforts ; and truth and justice, whose champions the 
legal profession should ever be, will in the end achieve 
their due triumph. 
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In the before-mentioned character of Lord Hardwicke, 
in the “ Annual Register,” in part quotedf rom, it is well 
obsciwed, ” that so shining and exemplary a character 
should have been attacked by calumny, is not to be 
wondered at ; that it should have escaped so long, can 
only be attributed to its acknowledged worth ; men of 
all parties have concurred in detesting the mean and 
malicious attempts which have been lately made to 
asperse his good name to posterity.” 

To show the absurdity and utter groundlessness of 
some of the assertions that were made respecting the sub- 
ject of this memoir, I cite the following from an authority 
who, probably from his strong Jacobite principles, was 
not very favourable to the Chancellor, but who is, never- 
theless, ordinarily both impartial and correct. The 
good classical education whicli Lord Hardwicke received 
under the tuition of Mr. Morland, and the facility with 
which he wrote lAitin during his youth, will he in the 
recollection of the reader. 

“ For a century and an halt’ wo have had only two High Chancellors 
w'ho could ho called learned men, though many of them have been re- 
puted excellent orators ; and in our days, the man who enjoyed this 
great office for twenty years, and during that time dictated to the 
House of Peers, did not learn Latin, 1 am well assured, until after he 
was made Lord Chancellor,” 

The assertion that Lord Hardwicke did not learn Latin 
.until late in life, though comparatively trivial in itself, 
is important as exhibiting a fair .sample of the many 
groundless and ridif ulous rumours which were occa- 
sionally ftivcnted and circulated rcsj)ecting him, by those 
who wished to lower him in the public estimation. 

Another fabrication, equally unfounded and ridiculous, 
is a charge of ineontincncy which was brought against 
♦ Dr. King’s Aneedofes. 
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him by one of his vitupcrators, arising out of an absurd 
blunder made respecting some lines by the famous Duke 
of Wharton on Dr. Blackburn, Archbishop of York, and 
which have been construed to apply to Lord Hardwicke, 
from his possessing the family name of Yorke. 

“ When York to heav’n shall lift his pious eye. 

And love his wife more than adultery.” 

The first of the accusations of a really serious cha- 
racter against Lord Hardwicke, to which I will allude, is 
one that may appear to be the best founded of them 
all, and which has been made in several (juarters, and 
many times I’epeated, — that of his extreme avarice. 
Dr. King* even refers to Lord Hardwicke as an extra- 
ordinary instance of the possession of this frailty, in 
commbn with the gi’cat mental endowments which he 
attributes to the Chancellor. “ The greatest endowments 
of the mind, the greatest abilities in a profession, and 
even the quiet possession of an immense treasure, will 
never prevail against avarice. My Lord Hardwicke, the 
late Lord Chancellor, who is said to be worth £800,000, 
sets the sa’me value on half-a -crown now as he did when 
he was only worth £100.” 

That he was very careful of the money which he earned 
by the hardest labour cannot be doubted, but it docs 
not apjiear that this feeling ever led him to commit 
unjust or dishonourable actions, which is the real evil 
wl,iich avarice produces, being the counterpart lliiling 
to the opposite folly of heedless prodigality. To his 
poorer relations the Chancellor exhibited his liberality 
in a pecuniary way, as is evident by their letters to 
him, which he also did to other persons of real desert, 
who were in want of, and solicited his aid ; and on 
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the occasion of the oifer made to him by Sir Robert 
Walpole, during the negotiation for inducing him to 
accept the Great Seal, he expressly refused to benefit 
himself largely in a pecuniary way, solely because he 
thought that the mode proposed might operate unfairly 
towards others. And however much we may be disposed 
to blame him for the parsimony which he is said to have 
displayed, and which some are disposed to regard as the 
main blot on his character, and which has been thought 
to diminish the fair fame of other renowned lawyers 
similarly situated to Lord Hardwicke, and probably for 
the same reasons, yet it should be particularly borne in 
mind, that a person placed in Lord Hardwicke’s high 
position was not only expected but compelled to be 
the founder of a fortune as well as of a family. The 
well-earned honours that he boi*c, it was not only his pride 
but his duty to support with becoming dignity. He had 
an obligation in this respect to perform, both to his 
immediate family, and to his descendants in succession. 
The earldom, it is well known, he deferred accepting for 
some years ; and the fortune which he amassed, he saved 
not for himself, but for others. In thus acting, he not 
only did not rob the state, but he directly avoided the 
necessity of burdening it with his large family as the pen- 
sioners on its bounty ; and, as in the case lately refciTed 
to, he scorned to benefit either his family or himself by 
doing that which might be construed unfair to others, 
however plausible or apparently sound the excuse for hi.s 
doing so held out ; indeed, his refusal, on his resigning 
the Greift Seal, to accept any pension for his long and 
very eminent services, must of itself be a tolerable re- 
futation of the charge of avarice. 

It is, however, not improbable that the miseries which 
he is said to have witnessed in his early days among the 
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members of his own family, from the pressure of poverty, 
and his own feeling of dependence on strangers at that 
time, ‘had an extensive influence on his character through 
life. By this he might have been much affected in his 
youth, when ho was a spectator of these sufferings, 
(allowing, for the sake of argument, that his family were 
thus straitened), and when his mind would be most 
susceptible of receiving impressions. As he advanced 
in age and honours, he acquired additional dignities, 
which required to be kept up ; and though he increased 
in wealth, his growing family and the other expenses 
of his station also widely increased. There is no sta- 
tion of life in which the feeling of poverty is so chilling 
or so harassing as among the aristocracy, where the 
ignominy that is experienced is only rendered keener by 
its exposure, and where the attempt to conceal it so 
often lays open the sufferem to calumny and misrepre- 
sentation. Nevertheless, in Lord Hardwicke’s corre- 
spondence already cif^d, there is nothing of this supposed 
cupidity displayed ; and in his letters to his children, 
though he occasionally cautions them against extrava- 
gance; and prodigality, yet this is always aceompanied by 
an intimation that whatever is necessary for their be- 
coming rank shall be readily supplied them. 

Mr Nicholls, in his “ Recollections and Reflections,” 
after observing of Lord Hardwicke that he “was cer- 
tainly a very able magistmte, and a very honest man, 
under a most craving appetite, extreme avarice,” — 
remarks of Lord WaldegiTive’s character of him, in which 
his miserly disposition is afSo asserted, — 

“ Every one must see tUut this character was not drawn by a friendly 
hand. That the Earl of Hardwicke desired to aceumulate wealth is 
most certainly true ; Imt let it be remembered, that he was not cfen 
suspected of having ever acquired money by incorrect means ; he had 
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received no fortune from his parents ; all the wealth which he possessed 
was acquired either by his profession or by the great offices which he 
had held, and accumulated by means of his frugality. Let it also be 
recollected, that he had five sons and two daughters, who were all to be 
presented in society, with that degree of opulence which is required for 
the children of a peer. I have also heard it said, that though the Earl 
of Hardwicke practised frugality in his private life, yet whenever he 
presented himself on public business, no man was more observant of 
the splendour which suited the occasion. He certainly may be reckoned 
among our greatest and most spotless lawyers.” 

Mrs. Montagu thus expressed herself in a letter to 
the second Earl of Hardwicke, with reference to that 
part of the Chancellor’s character lately adverted to : — 

“The character Chesterfield has drawn of the late 
L** Hardwicke renders Mrs. M. more than ever averse to 
this species of writing. To his lordship’s great qualities 
he has done very niggardly justice, & has gratuitously 
bestowed the vice of covetousness upon him. I have 
been credibly inform’d that his lordship, tho’ in posses- 
sion of all y® secrets of the cabinet, never made one 
shilling by stock-jobbing, tho’ his ready money might 
have procured him infinite sums so employed. Lord 
Hardwicke’s table, his whole domestick an’angement, 
was much [more] noble & liberal than Lord Chester- 
field’s, who had no children; and Lord Hardwicke’s 
charity was unbounded.”* 

The next serious accusation against Lord Hardwicke 
is one which has been several times made with consider- 
able asperity, and may also a[)pear at first to have some 
reason to support it. Tt is that, either from envy, or in 
order to preserve his own supremacy in the House of 
Lords, and prevent his judgments being overruled there 
in case of appeals against them, he was the means of 
preventing those among the judges who are ordinarily 

* Hardwicke MSS., Wirnpole, 
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rewarded with peerages from obtaining that distinction ; 
— an accusation which involves great injustice, as well as 
illiberality and meanness, in the charge. 

It is not definitely stated by any writer who the indivi- 
duals thus disappointed were, except that Lee and Ryder, 
who were successively Chief Justices of the King’s Bench, 
and Willes, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, were 
“ denied their well-earned peerages.” The Chief Baron 
and the Master of the Rolls do not appear to have been 
better treated. Here, however, it must be observed, 
that Loi'd Chief .Justice Lee was an old and intimate 
friend of Lord Hardwieke ; and his denial of, or even 
desire for a peerage, has never yet been directly asserted 
on any authority. Horace Walpole says that he was a 
creature of the Chancellor’s. If so, the I’eason above 
stated would never have operated to retard his ennoble- 
ment, but must have rather had a contrary effect. It is 
probable that his filling the office of Chancellor of the 
Excliequer, as well as of Chief Justice, might have been 
the reason why he remained a commoner. Ryder’s 
]>ccvage not only was not denied him, but the patent for 
it was prepared, when his pi'cmature and sudden death 
prevented its comjilction. It was, however, soon after- 
wards confeiTed on his son. Willes was an open and 
bitter enemy of Lord Hardwieke, and ever opposed to 
the ministry of which Lord Hardwieke was the Chan- 
cellor ; and wfi.-., moreover, put forward by the Prince of 
Wales’s party as their intended Chancellor in Lord 
Hardwicke’s jrlacc, should they succeed in obtaining 
power and ousting the latter. This alone "would at 
least afford sufficient I’casou against Willes’s elevation ; 
though a more satisfactory one is stated by the anony- 
mous writer in Cooksey, wdio complains of his unjjnst 
treatment in this respect — that he was to an enormous 
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extent Involved in debt, fn our day, the late revered, 
learned, and able Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, who filled the office for so many years with the 
highest satisfaction to all parties, was not rewarded with 
a peerage ; and yet no aspersions have been cast on the 
character of the late or the present Chancellor on this 
account. Nor has the present Lord Chief Baron ex- 
perienced better treatment ; and even the late Lord 
Chief Justice of England did not receive his peerage 
until after many years’ service, though all acknowledged 
his high merit as a judge ; and the predecessor of the 
late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas was not en- 
nobled until after his retirement. The late Master of the 
Rolls had no such honour conferred upon him, nor has 
the present nor the late Lord Clianccllor of Ireland ; in 
which respect the legal head of that kingdom of Lord 
Hardwicke’s day, his friend Jocelyn, was more fortu- 
nate, as he was advanced to the peerage both of that 
kingdom and of this. From this, it seems that the 
proportion of legal peerages conferred during Lord 
Hardwicke’s Chancellorship w’as quite equal to those 
bestowed in our day, when the complaint certainly is 
not that there are too few but that there are too 
many law loi’ds. It should also be borne in mind, when 
considering the motives that have been attributed to 
Lord Hardwicke for his supposed delinquency here, that 
Lord Mansfield, of whom, above all others, both as a 
law'yer and a politician, the Chancellor had the most 
reason to be jealous and to dread the introduction of 
into the House of Loi*ds, was not only at once raised to 
a barony on his promotion to the Chief Justiceship, but 
Lord Hardwicke was mainly instrumental in the attain- 
ment of this. It must, moreover, be recollected that 
the reason stained for his not giving peerages to the 
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judges when due, for fear that through their influence 
his judgments might be overruled, is a most improbable 
one; as, on the one hand, by virtue of their office, 
and without having any titles conferred upon them, the 
judges are summoned to the House of Lords, and 
declare their opinions on matters of law ; and, on the 
other hand, the fact of these high personages considering 
themselves the victims of Lord Hardwicke’s jealousy and 
injustice, would be the least likely inducement to prevent 
them from strictly scrutinizing those judgments, which 
the unanimous opinion of all their successors has agreed 
with them in upholding. This charge is, I think, there- 
fore, without difficulty disposed of. Were it not so, we 
might find abundant comfort and consolation in the 
reflection that Lord Hardwicke’s successors have, not- 
withstanding the omissions 1 have pointed out, fully 
atoned for any possible deficiencies he may have been 
guilty of here, in the creation of law peers. 

Be all this, however, as it may, thei'c is little or no 
doubt that the repugnance of George the Second to 
make additions to the peerage, unless the sti’ongcst 
claims existed for this, was the real reason why moi’e of 
the judges were not ennobled during his reign. Many 
other persons, who deemed themselves entitled to this 
distinction, were disappointed of their expectant honours, 
the refusal of which was the act of the King alone. 

Complaints liavc also been made against Lord Hard- 
wicke as to the mode in which he disposed of his Church 
patronage while Chancellor ; and it has been said that 
he “ managed this with a view rather to iiiwease his 
own political influence than to forward obscure mei’it, or 
to further the interests of religion.”* Some of the 
accusations of thi" kind ai’c, however, utterly incon- 

• Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors ; Cooksey’s Anecdotes. 
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sistent one with another, and not a few of the eharges 
are in direct contradiction of others. For instance, 
complaints are simultaneously made of his bestowing 
too much jirefcrment on his own friends, and of his 
grossly neglecting them ; and one writer aims a sneer 
at him for laying down a very wholesome principle, — 
which he not only advocated, but which, in our day, has 
been sanctioned and enforced by the legislatui’e, — not to 
give more than one living to one person. Although 
his assailants contend that he did not dispose of his 
patronage as he ought to have done, yet no instances 
whatever have been specified of neglected merit, or of 
patronage bestowed by him on the undeseiwing. It is 
said that the benefice in Oxfordshire, given by him to his 
brother-in-law Mr. Billingsley, was in emolument but 
little more than what he received from his dissenting con- 
gregation at Dover, — a rather indefinite statement as to 
its value, wdiile no testimony as to this divine’s deserts is 
afforded. But there is an account in the public journals, 
already quoted, of the early promotion of Mr. Billingsley 
to a stall at Bristol, in addition to the living which Lord 
Hardwickc gave him. And as the Chancellor aided his 
relatives who were in need, out of his own purse, we may 
suppose he would not wantonly neglect them when he 
could do so without any cost. The above authority 
referred to, accuses him of gross neglect of Dr. Birch, 
to whom, as I have already observed, he was the means 
of no less than nine livings being at different times 
presented. 

Through Lord Hardwieke’s instrumentality it was that 
Bishop Butler was translated to Durham, and Bishop 
Sherlock to London. Seeker was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury by him, and Pearce promoted to the bench. 

in ordinary cases, persons holding high office in the 
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state obtain credit by the advancement to more important 
stations of those meritorious persons who have already 
been promoted to inferior benefices, and thus marked out 
as deserving objects for more exalted duties. Lord 
Hardwicke not only effected this in the instances cited, 
but he was in several cases the earliest to discover worthy 
objects for his patronage who had hitherto been neglected, 
and he was the first to hestow preferment on Warburton, 
and Tucker, and Birch. 

His scrupulous concern about promoting only fit 
objects in the Church, has already been evinced by his 
letters on this subject, and his refusal to bestow pre- 
ferment on Lord Bolinghroke’s solicitation, from a doubt 
as to fitness of the candidate. Bishop Sherlock also, in 
his letters, bears full testimony to Lord Hardwicke’s 
merit here. 

Nevertheless, at the period during which Lord Hard- 
wickc filled the Chancellorship, it was necessary to 
bestow a gi’eat deal of Church patronage, not only to 
supjiort the interest of the political party to which he 
belonged, but even to encourage adherents to the exist- 
ing government, and to oppose that of the Pretender, to 
which several of the clergy were inclined. 

It has also been stated that Lord Hardwicke dispensed 
his Chic ch preferment for the pur[)ose of ingratiating 
himself with members of noble fiimilies. Yet each of the 
instances quoted goes directly to rebut this charge, and 
not one single “scion” of a great house is specified among 
all those promoted by him. Some jdausible tale or other 
must, however, of course, bo invented to poisoa the ma- 
lignant shaft. 

It is observed, in the article in the “ Annual Register” 
already quoted from, of the religious sentiments of Lord 
Hardwicke, that — 
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“ Convinced of the great principles of religion, and steady in the 
practice of the duties of it, he maintained a reputation of virtue, which 
added dignity to the stations which he filled, and authority to the laws 
which he administered. 

“ His attachment to the National Church was accompanied with a 
full conviction that a tender regard to the rights of conscience, and a 
temper of lenity and moderation, are not only right in themselves, but 
most conducive in their consequence to the honour and interest of the 
Church. The strongest recommendation to him of the clergy to the 
ecclesiastical preferments in his disposal, was, their fitness for the dis- 
charge of the duties of their profession. And that respectable body 
owes a particular obligation to his lordship, and his predecessor. Lord 
Talbot, for the opposition which they gave in the House of Lords to 
the act for the more easy recovery of tythes, church-rates, and other 
ecclesiastical dues from the people called Quakers, which might have 
proved of dangerous consequence to the rights and property of the 
clergy, though it had passed the other house, and was known to be 
powerfully supported.” 

Although his mothci* appears to have been a dissenter, 
and he was placed under the tuition of one of that 
persuasion, yet Lord Hardwicke himself was a constant 
member of the Church of England. That he was in- 
fluenced by the intercourse of such men as Morland, and 
Clarke, and Warburton, is not to be wondered at ] and 
he is said to have followed the principles of the latter 
divine, of wliom he evinced his approval by his patronage 
of him. He was, however, a ehurehman from eonviction, 
and a Christian in practice as -well as profession. His 
parish Church he rebuilt at his own expense; and 
with the clergy he was ever a favourite throughout his 
career. 

Complaints have been made against Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, that he did not exert himself as he ought to 
have done, to put an end to abuses and gincvances which 
existed in the Court of Chancery. We are told that, 
as early as the year 1733, that is before Lord Hardwicke 
was appointed Cliancellor, — 
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“ A commission had been appointed lor enquiring into certain abuses 
of the Court of Chancery. The result of their researches was not, 
however, made public till 1/40, when he had presided for some years 
in that court. During this period, he had taken a part in the pro- 
ceedings of the enquiry ; and his signature is accordingly affixed to the 
report. As this production laid open to public view some of the 
numerous abuses of which the effects had long been the theme of 
general discussion and complaint, and which, indeed, had given rise to 
the publication of several works on the subject, it is impossible that 
Lord Ilardwicke could have been ignorant of the evils occasioned by 
them ; that he was eminently qualified to perform the ordinary duties 
of his station, is a sufficient proof that he had all the necessary in- 
formation which might enable him to detect and to remedy the causes 
of those evils. That some effort of this kind was expected from him, 
he seems to have been fully aware ; and three years after the publica- 
tion of the report, he issued an order for the regulation of some trivial 
matters connected with the practice of the court, and particularly 
regarding the fees of solicitors. But, had this been put forward as an 
attempt at reform, it would have been looked upon as nothing short of 
an absolute mockery ; and indeed, the Chancellor acknowledged at the 
time, tlnat he merely issued the regulations as a tem})orary measure, 
until some more effectual provision could be sanctioned by the legisla- 
ture. Now those provisions were never made, nor attempted to be 
made. For this the chief blame must rest with Lord Ilardwicke, who, 
knowing and acknowledging the necessity of reform, having fully suf- 
ficient power and influence to effect it to any extent he might think fit, 
and Jiaviiig thus moreover pledged himself that it should be effected, 
presided for twenty-years in the court without using the slightest 
endeavour to fulfil his promise. It will not tend to lessen the odium 
deserved^v attached to such a mode of coiiducr, that the only probable 
motive wmieh can be assigned for it, is avarice ; in other words that he 
abstained from suppressing abuses, because those abuses were profitable 
to him.”* 

The commission in (juestion seems to have imbibed, 
during its progi’ess through the Court of Chance^', some- 
thing of the longevity for which the suits in that court 
are famous, and whicli it would appear that the atmo- 
sphere of that delectable spot, unwholesome and ill-ven- 


* lyaw Magazine. 
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tilated as the newspapers represent it, tends highly to 
promote. This vivacious commission drew its first 
breath so early as the year 1729, was in full vigour 
during the whole of Lord Hardwicke’s chancellorship, 
and though at the time of his delivering up the Great 
Seal it was in a fine green old age, yet it far outlived all 
its early friends ; saw the end of the commission by 
which his chancellorship was succeeded, and only paid 
the debt of nature, — the sole debt which such long 
sojourners in that court have often the power to dis- 
charge, — at an advanced period of the same century. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the subject 
of this inijuiry was, not the general state and prospects 
of the Court of Chancery, much less of the Chancellor’s 
pecuniary remuneration, but merely of the minor officers 
attached to that court, and their mode of recompense, 
and the ascertaining which of them might be reduced, as 
being unnecessary. The title of this commission was not 
by any means of that dignified, high-sounding nature 
appended to many a modern commission, en\i)owering its 
officers fully and pcrcmjitorily to inquire into all the 
duties of the Chancellor, to take an account of his 
emoluments, and unceremoniously investigate his whole 
financial condition, as well as judicial career and duties ; 
but it bore the comparatively humble and unalarming 
appellation of a “ commission for inquiring into the law- 
offices, and their fees.” They were to examine, not into 
the conduct of the Lord High Chancellor, and the 
amount of his receq^ts and per(|uisitcs, but were restricted 
to the fa*.’ less dignified and less interesting subject of the 
salaries of the different clerks of the various courts, and 
were to ascertain merely what fees, rewards, and wages 
those meek subordinates ought to have, and what ex- 
tuitions had been committed. 
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Moreover, had the Chancellor’s salary or perquisites 
been diminished by the abduction of any of the fees in 
question, he would of courSe have had full compensation 
for the loss. Rather unjust is it to attribute avarice as 
a “ probable motive,” without some solid reason for sus- 
pecting this. But it has been Lord Hardwicke’s fate to 
be first voted avaricious, and then to be accused suc- 
cessively of every single fault which this failing could 
engender; and this in the teeth of the noble conduct 
several times evinced by him, in his firm resistance to each 
overtui’e where the gratification of this desire would be 
fraught with any injustice. A more natural and charit- 
able cause for nothing more being done under this com- 
mission might surely be as.signed in the innate repugnance 
to hasty changes, and experiments in an old-established 
system, which seems to attach to every great lawyer ; 
and it should especially be borne in mind that, not oidy 
did not Lord Hardwickc effect the reforms proposed, but 
that under his successors, the commissioners of the Great 
Seal, who could have had no such motives as have been 
assigned to him for resisting these alterations, the same 
grievances were continued in all their j)ristiuc vigour ; 
and that Lord Chancellor Camden, and Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst, — so distinguished for their patriotic spirit, and 
honesty of conduct, — still allowed matters to go on in 
their old course, and must therefore be equally censurable 
with Lord Hardv ickc. 

.Lord Campbell piteously laments* that because Lord 
Chancellor Hai'dwicke neglected to reform the abuses 
here refeiTcd to, he cannot he compared with t’Ae great 
French Chancellor D’Agesseau, already mentioned in the 
previous pages. D’Agesseau, indeed, is reiiortcd to have 
for a time bethougb’ himself of, and even in cool blood 

• Lives of the Cliancellors. 
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meditated on a project for abolishing litigation altogether. 
In his more humane moments, however, views more just 
and more reasonable were presented to his mind ; and as 
conscience resumed her sway, he adopted the following 
sensible and truly practical view of the whole subject : — 

I had gone so far as to commit to writing a plan of such a regula- 
tion ; but, after I had made some progess, I reflected on the great 
number of advoc«'ites, attornies, and officers, whom it would ruin; com- 
passion for them made the pen drop from my hand. The length and 
number of law-suits confer on the gentlemen of the long robe their wealth 
and authority ; one must, therefore, permit their infant wealth and 
everlasting endurance.” * 

Thus was the country of his birth rescued from the 
horrors of famine among one entire class, and the people 
in general were saved from the pain of seeing their fellow- 
creatures, (if they regarded the lawyers as such,) devouring 
each other in real earnest ; advocates breaking through 
all rules of punctilious etiquette, by turning cannibals as 
regarded their consumption of one another, and the land 
becoming bleached with attorneys’ bones ! 

However cheering to the aborninators of bloodshed, 
the establishment of a peace between warring nations 
has occasionally been, yet, to the mind of the practical 
lawyer, the bare possibility of the establishment of a 
general peace, — extending over the limits of the long 
vacation, — on the martial plains of Westminster Hall, 
is an idea fraught with the most dreadful apprehensions. 
Indeed, this is a subject too appalling for the legal mind 
any longer to contemplate ; and from which the soul of 
the advdfcatc must at once, recede with horror. 

Lord Chancellor Hardwickc has been accused of general 
ingratitude tow^ards Sir Robert Walpole, though no single 
iinstance of any conduct of this kind has been adduced. 

* Butler’s Life of the Chancellor D’Agesseau. 
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On one occasion, indeed, he decided a suit in Chancery 
against the interests of Walpole’s family, which is believed 
to have been the cause of* Horace Walpole’s enmity to- 
wards him ever afterwards. This, however, merely serves 
to show that his integrity in his office was not to be 
moved by any considerations of favour or gratitude to- 
wards his patron, yielding to which would have rendered 
him quite unworthy of the station he filled. The only 
public opportunities afforded for exhibiting the feeling 
of Lord Hai’dwicke towards Sir Robert Walpole, were 
the attacks made on the latter, on the attempt to carry 
an address to dismiss him from the Privy Council ; and 
the introduction of a bill to indemnify witnesses who 
gave evidence against him. On both these occasions, 
when his cause w'as known to be not only on the decline 
but ruined, — a time so trying to the friendshi}) of the 
most firm, and when the constancy of the most attached 
and most devoted is so often found to waver, — Lord 
Hardwicke not only came forward manfully to defend 
the falling minister, and fearlessly exposed himself to all 
*thc oflium which such a course must bring upon him, 
but his speeches during these debates are among the 
most energetic, most powerful, and most effective deli- 
vered by him. 

Thero appears, therefore, to be no real gi'ound for ac- 
cusing Lord Chancellor Hardwicke of any want of proper 
feeling or coudu{ t as regards Sir Robert Walpole. On 
tl)e other hand, however, considerable doubt might be 
entertained as to the actual existence of any deep debt 
of gratitude on the part of Lord Hardwicke, sugIi as has 
been supposed. His fame, indeed, was so far established 
that, as I have already remarked, when he w^as promoted 
to be Chief Justice )f EngJ^ind, he was under little or no 
obligations to Walpole for this ; and the Chancelloi’ship 
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was, quite against his own inclination, thrust upon him. 

Public opinion and his own merits were the real causes 
of his advancement. He had then attained that highest 
position to which a man of intellect can aspire, so as to 
be independent alike of the partiality of the minister, or 
the smiles of the Court ; who looked rather to him than 
he to them, for support and aid. The peerage too was 
given to him on his being raised to the Cliicf Justiceship, 
not as a favour from the minister, but as an additional 
inducement to forego his just claims to a higher office, 
and with the hope of securing his support of the ministry 
in the House of Lords. 

With respect, however, to any supposed delinquency 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, as regards Sir Robert 
Walpole, the editor of ‘‘ The^porrespondence of Horace 
Walpole” appears satisfactorily to set this point at rest. 
He states that, — 

‘‘The peculiar antipathy to Lord Hardwicke manifested by Horace 
Walpole, on all occasions, was founded, no doubt, upon the opinion 
which he had taken up, that the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole had 
been rendered necessary by the treachery and intrigues of that noble- 
man and the Duke of Newcastle. In his ‘ Memoirs,* he re}>eatc(lly 
charges him with such treachery ; and the Ldinburgh reviewer of that 
work favours this vie\v, observing, ‘ It appears that, unless there was a 
secret understanding of Newcastle and Hardwicke with Pulteney and 
Carteret, before Sir Robert's deteriniiiation to resign, the coalition was 
effected between the 3 1 st of January and 2iid February ; for, on the 
2nd of Feb. it was already settled, that Lord Wilmington should be at 
the head of the Treasury in the new' administration. So speedy an ad- 
justment of a point of such consequence, looks somewhat like previous 
concert.’ However much appearances might favour this opinion, 
another winter has shown, most satisfactorily, that no such previous 
concert existed. The reviewer of the ‘ Memoirs,’ in the Quarterly Re- 
view, proves, in the first place, that it was Sir Robert himself who 
determined the course of events ; and, as he emphatically said, ‘ turiu'd 
tlqj key of the closet on Mr. Pultcncytf so that, if he was betrayed, it 
must have been by himself: and, secondly, that wo have the evidence 
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of his family and friends that he was lost by his own inactivity and 
timidity ; in other words, the great minister was worn out with age and 
business.’ And these views are confirmed by extracts from the ‘ Wal- 
poniana,’ written, be it remembered, by Philip, second Earl of Ilavd- 
wicke, son of the Chancellor, from the information of the Walpole 
family, and even of Sir Robert himself; who, after his retirement, 
admitted his young friend into his conversation and confidence, — a fact 
totally inconsistent with any belief in his father’s treachery; — by Sir 
Robert’s own authority, who, in a private and confidential letter to tlie 
Duke of Devonshire, dated 2nd February, 1/ 42, gidngan account of his 
resignation, and the efforts of his triumphant antagoinsts to form a new 
ministry, distinctly states, ^that he himself prevented the Duke of Ncav- 
castle’s dismissal and,* lastly, by Horace Walpole’s own pamphlet, 
'A Detection of a late Forgery,’ &c., in which he speaks of ‘ the breach 
between the King and the Prince, as the opeuy hiown^ avowed cause of 
the resignation, and which Sir Robert never disguised ;’ — and again, 
among the errors of the writer he notices, ^Sir Robert Walpole is made 
to complain^ of being abandoned^^y his friends. This is for once an 
undeserved satire on mankind-Uno fallen minister ever experienced such 
attachment from his friends as he did.’ ” * 

There is one particular accusation against Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, which, if it does not amount 
^ to a moral charge, at least implies so large a degree of 
baseness and want of magnanimity, as to cast a serious 
slur upon his character. It is comprised in the assertion, 
which has been first, and indeed only, made by Lord 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, that “amidst 
the aristocratic associations which he formed, he forgot 
the companions of his youth.” 

Singular it is, doubtless, that a grave imputation of 
this nature on the character of a great public man, should 
not be attempted until more than eighty years after his 
death ; though, certain it is,^that no credit would be 
given to it so long as any remembrance of the object of 
the calumny existed. 

But, though the > ecipieiits of this great man’s bounty 

* Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
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no longer live to proclaim the falsehood of the charge, 
yet, in the letters addressed by them to Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, full of gratitude and affection, which tliey left 
behind, they have afforded the strongest and most satis- 
factory I’efutation of the accusation in question. 

With Mr. Philip Ward, who w'as Lord Hardwicke’s 
early companion at the Temple, he maintained a strict 
fi’iendship until death severed the bond ; and both cor- 
responded with and visited him long after his ‘ ‘ aristo- 
cratic associations’’ had been formed. And each of his 
former colleagues at Mr. Salkcld’s — Jocelyn, Parker, and 
Strange — he not only continued to their latest days to 
befriend, but afforded them the most substantial proofs 
of his regard for them by the promotion he bestowed 
upon them. Of Samuel Palmer, indeed, we ha,ye no ac- 
count up to a late period. All we know is that, though 
the intimacy between him and Yorke lessened as they 
were separated from each other, yet it was, as Palmer 
acknowledges, tlirough him, and not through his friend’s 
neglect that this was the case ; and that Yorke was the 
one to jevive it when it appeared on the decline, though 
he was then rapidly rising into “ aristocratic associations” 
and honours. 

Early friendships arc often casual, while later ones arc 
formed from deliberate choice, and coincidence in mind 
and feeling. And a rising man has the largest selection 
of acquaintance, and the fairest opportunity of breaking 
off the intercourse from those with whom a difference in 
position, as well as pursuits and principles, may tend to 
sever tlufbond. Yet, w'itl#all this. Lord Hardwicke, in 
a peculiar manner, retained to the last the friends of his 
youth. Against the charge, therefore, of deserting them, 
which was as contrary to his custom as it was at variance 
with hi.s nature. Ids whole uniform life and conduct pro- 
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test •, against this every page of his history cries out ; 
every letter from his friends bears concurrent testimony ; 
every associate lifts his voice. Truth, friendship, affec- 
tion, each here raise their most fervent exclamation 
against an accusation so unfounded in its origin, and in 
its nature so flagitious. Of avarice they might have sus- 
pected him, and he might have been charged with hauteur 
towards strangers, — but, of forgetting his early friends, 
he was not only entirely guiltless, but wholly incapable. 

The anonymous cori-espondent of Mr. Cooksey, from 
whom a large portion of the foregoing attacks on Lord 
Hardwicke are collected, closes his long catalogue of vitu- 
perations and insinuations against the character of the 
Chancellor in a very characteristic and consistent style, 
expressing his convietion that Lord Ilardwicke’s days 
were cut short through the disa})pointment of his am- 
bitious hopes ; — he having lived to fill the two higliest 
judicial offices in this country to wliich a lawyer can 
aspire, besides having had repeated offers from his sove- 
reign of preferment to other posts, and Ihe early age at 
which he was “ cut off,” being that of 74 ! 

Ho mce Walpole asserts of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
that “ in the House of Lords lie was langlicd at — in the 
cabinet despised.” Lord Holland, in one of his notes to 
Walpole’s Memoirs, observes of the foregoing, “ Yet, in 
the course of the work, the author laments Lord Ilard- 
wicke’s influence in cabinets, where he would have us 
believe he was despised, and acknoAvledges that he exer- 
cised a dominion nearly absolute over that House of Par- 
liament which he would jiersuade his readers liAiglicd at 
him. The truth is, that whci’evcr that great magistrate is 
mentioned. Lord Orfrjrd’s i*cscntmcnts hlind his judgment, 
and disfigure his noiTative. ’ The former of these state- 
ments is, moreover, somewhat inconsistent with Walpole’s 

M M 2 
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declaration, as to the opinion expressed of LordHardwicke 
as an orator, on the occasion of the proposed advance- 
ment of Mr. Murray (afterwards Lord Mansfield) to the 
House of Lords, who was eminently distinguished as a 
debater in the House of Commons, and which -Horace 
Walpole states that Charles Townsend exclaimed, would 
at once I’uin the reputation of Lord Hardwicke as an 
orator. If, however, his fame had been so moderate, 
as Walpole assei’ts, it was surely unnecessary to have 
recourse to one of the most eloquent men, cither at 
the bar or in the House of Commons, to compete with 
him. Thus, Walpole first denies that Lord Hardwicke 
has any power at all, and then admits that only the 
strength of the most powerful can grapple with him. 
Lord Mansfield’s own high opinion of the Chancellor, 
we have already seen, from his letter respecting him. 
The general notion entertained of Lord Hardwicke’s 
talents as a debater is fully evinced, as I have before 
stated, by the care with which his speeches were replied 
to by the most able orators in cither House, by the 
manner in which they were reported by impartial 
auditors, and by the description given by contempo- 
raries, both colleagues and critics, of their effect. 

That he was not “ in the cabinet despised,” is fully 
proved by his whole official correspondence, and by the 
opinion which was entertained of him as a minister, 
both by his sovereign and his all colleagues. The 
former expressly avowed that he regarded only the Duke 
of Newcastle and the Chancellor as the real cabinet. 
How great was the confidence which the Duke of New- 
castle reposed in Lord Hardwicke’s judgment, is shown 
by his consulting him on all the most momentous occa- 
sions, and several times in his letters directing matters of 
extraordinary importance to be confided entirely to him. 
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Lord Waldegrave says,* that “ without affecting the 
name or parade of a minister, Lord Hardwicke had great 
weight and authority,” and that he had been the chief 
support of the Duke of Newcastle’s administration. 
His colleagues, and his sovereign too, were wont to 
refer to the Chancellor, and to ascertain his judg- 
ment upon matters which were quite out of his depart- 
ment, and altogether unconnected with legal or even 
constitutional topics, such as military affairs, foreign, and 
naval matters. The sovereign at least was raised above 
party feeling and prejudice, and though not personally 
strongly attached to Lord Hardwicke, yet the opinion 
w'hich he had of his abilities and integrity compelled him 
to resort to him on every occasion of difficulty. 

The character of Horace Walpole, as a thoroughly 
unscrupulous and unprincipled writer, is too notorious 
to need here to be dwelt upon ; and an assertion of his 
not only requires no contradiction to procure its dis- 
credit, but there arc few who are acquainted with the 
reputation of this author who would not be most unwil- 
ling to rely on his authority alone for any matter of the 
smallest real importance. 

The following is Professor Smythe’s character of Ho- 
race Walpole, as an historian : — 

“ I must guard you against the historical publications of the cele- 
brated Horace Walpole. Look for entertainment in them, and you will 
not be disappointed, but give him not your confidence ; indeed, you will 
spon see from his lively and epigrammatic style of narrative, that he can- 
not deserve it.” 

Mr. Hallam in his Constitutional History of'England, 
expresses himself to the same effect. 

In a very able article on “Walpole’sMemoirs” contained 
in the “ Quarterly lUwiew,” t the writer thus declares Ijis 

* Memoir'j. No. 
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opinion on the subject of Horace Walpole’s defamation of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. After alluding to Walpole’s 
attacks on the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pelham, the 
reviewer pi’occeds : — 

“ The next most prominent object of his hatred was the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, from whom Walpole, as we have seen, confesses that 
he had received trifling ofleucc. He has not told us what this was, hut 
Lord Hardwicke continued, to the very last, the intimate friend of Old 
Horace . And when we consider the bitterness of his hatred against his 
uncle, and his equal bitterness against the ministers, we may judge what 
the union of the two hatreds would be against the Chancellor who had 
survived his father’s power, and who had adopted his uncle’s cause ; 
accordingly, there is no limit to the malignity with which he pursues 
this great magistrate. He attempts by turns to ridicule and to stab 
him, and in the eagerness of his revenge, and the varictj’ of his assaults, 
he is not ashamed of the most audacious contradictions, and blinds him- 
self to the most gross inconsistencies.” 

There is a moral as w^ell as a physical inebriety ; and 
as in the latter some noxious drug is resorted to to 
desti’oy both health and sense in the person who 
indulges in it, and the wholesome refreshing draught 
becomes disliked and disregarded ; so in the former, the 
genial bev'erage of truth becomes disttisteful and nauseous, 
and the foulest misrepresentation, and falsehoods the 
most virulent, are made use of, in which the delinquent 
at length revels, and delights the more intensely the 
longer he has recourse to them. Conscience becomes 
daily more accommodating, and in time ceases at all to 
interfere ; and the few remaining restraints of truth 
and fair-dealing become more and more irksome and in- 
supj)ortable. And as in physical drunkenness, entire 
j)rostration of sense and of the whole physical frame 
eventually arrives, so in moral delinquency of this ex- 
tensive kind, the j)erception of right and wrong is at last 
w<holly <leadered, and the character of the individual 
who thus acts become altogether pervei’ted and degraded 
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The art of detraction is one peculiarly engaging to men 
of little minds, as it holds out to them the only hope of 
concealing their own defects, by debasing more to tbeir 
own level those exalted characters they must in vain 
endeavour to imitate. Individuals of this degraded and 
abandoned nature to so large an extent, whose existence 
seems mainly intended as a moral warning to the rest of 
their species, have occasionally demonstrated that there 
is an attainable degree of meanness and perfidy even 
beyond that of lying, and that equivocations and mis- 
represensations may be invented which are more odious 
and malignant than this, as being far less manly and less 
ingenuous than the assertions of a hold and shameless 
liar, which arc at least open to contradiction. And it is 
surely not too much to assert that persons who, like 
Horace Walpole, arc so indifferent about their treatment 
of the characters of others, have seldom enough of tlieir 
own to know the value of a character. 

Some of the attacks on the character of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke it must he acknowledged arc indeed 
most difficult to meet, not on account of their being well- 
founded, hut from their utter incohercncy and vagueness. 
Several of these appear to rest entirely on surmise and 
conjectui’e, and proceed much in the following strain : — 
It may he taken for granted that he did this — Of course 
he scrupled not to do that — No one would hesitate to 
say he would do the other.* 

, Not a few of the accusations against him arc, moiv- 
over, so perfectly conti’adictory, that should they ever 
come into each other’s company, they must a* once pro- 
ceed to annihilate one another. Thus the deliactions of 
him, if so placed together, amount to the following inco- 

* For illustrations of this, vide ante, vol. i., p. 9“ > vol. ii., p. 3(52 ; voj. iii., 
pp. 214, 52,'-.. .’>2!). 
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herent statement. — He entirely abandoned his poor rela- 
tions, — but overwhelmed them with patronage. His son, 
Charles, he cruelly refused to aid in his efforts in his 
profession, — but unfairly pushed him forward and heaped 
preferment upon him. Dr. Birch he altogether neglected 
— but bestowed livings upon him to a shameful extent. 
In the cabinet he had no influence, — but usurped all 
authority in it. In the senate he had no weight, — but by 
his great authority rendered it quite subservient to him. 
All his early friends he deserted and turned his back upon, 
— but filled the state offices with them as his creatures. 
He grasped all the power in the state, — but died broken- 
hearted because he failed in his ambitious hopes ! 

Having recapitulated as fully as I have been able to 
do, all the difterent charges of importance — inconsistent 
and contriwlictory as they arc — which have been brought 
against the character of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ; 
considering the industry and unserupulousness of his 
maligners, and in how many ])oints he has been assailed ; 
considering, moreover, the keenness with which he was 
watched, and the opportunities which they had for scruti- 
nising every action of his life ; — we may at least fairly con- 
clude that the woi’st that could be brought against him 
has here been alleged, and that if he was not attacked on 
other points it must have been solely because they were 
conscious he could not be successfully assailed here. So 
that wc may be satisfied that his eminence as a lawyer, 
his integrity as a judge, and all the leading virtues which 
adorned him as a man, as they have not been even (ques- 
tioned, wc¥e undeniably and incontestably his. 

As I have already remarked, the attempt to find a 
perfect character, or even a perfect lawyer, must ever be 
unavailing. Such a being is in fact purely chimerical. 
If, Thowevc r, wc compare any man with others by way of 
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apologizing for his faults, it will be urged, and very 
justly, that their delinquencies form no excuse for him. 
Considering, however, human nature as it is, and that 
the hope of discovering a perfect character is too remote 
ever to be practically calculated on, the only fair and 
reasonable mode of estimating the merits of any parti- 
cular individual is to examine into his life and conduct, 
and test each action, not as to its own real virtue or 
demerit, but as regards those of others around him, 
especially those who have pursued tlie same career, and 
been similarly circumstanced with himself. In judg- 
ing, therefore, the character of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, it will be proper to institute a comparison 
between him and some of the other great personages 
who have filled the same office that he did, whose 
talents have been in the same degi’ec taxed, whose 
virtues were equally tried, and whose celebrity has vied 
with his own. 

I shall not be thought here to show any undue favour 
to the character of Lord Chancellor Hardwickc, but, on 
the other hand, to have submitted it the severest test, if 
I place him in juxtaposition with a man who was so 
eminent, so virtuous, and, above all, so universally 
applauded, as Lord Chancellor Somers. 

If, t’lerefore, we carry out this comparison strictly, 
we shall first consider the relative professional merits of 
these two gi'eat lawyers. Here, however, the superiority 
of Lord Hardwicke will hardly be disputed by any one 
conversant with legal judicature. True, indeed. Lord 
Hardwicke held the Great Seal for a much longer period 
than Lord Somers did, but the latter presided as Chan- 
cellor long enough to have established a reputation 
rivalling that of the former; for a greater length ^of 
time than Lord Talbot did ; and for a space exceeding 
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that ia which Lord Chancellor Hardwicke had esta- 
blished his own reputation both as an equity and a 
common-law judge. 

But the times in which they lived differed much. As 
regards this, howevei*, Lord Somers had certainly the 
advantage ; and far greater opportunities were opened to 
him, for the attainment of the highest renown, than 
ever fell to the lot of Lord Hardwicke. But then it 
must ’be borne in mind that what Lord Somers effected 
he did as the coadjutor of others. He w^as but a 
shai’er, and acted a part only in the great work which 
was then achieved. All which Lord Hardwicke per- 
formed originated with him, was carried by his own 
efforts, and was the act not of his party but of himself. 

As regards what lias been asserted of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s avarice, and which many have considered the 
most serious blot on his fair fame, — supposing even 
much of that to be true which I have proved to be ^erro- 
neous, — it must be recollected that Lord Hardwicke 
saved not for himself but for his large family ; and that 
after a laboiious and distinguished service in the Chan- 
cellorship of nearly twenty years, though he still con- 
tinued actively to assist the government, he refused to 
accept of cither place or pension. Lord Somers, (who 
has never, however, been accused of avarice), though a 
bachelor, and his period of office was only about a 
third of Lord Hardwicke’s, received a permanent grant 
of an estate from the Crown. 

A contrast between Lord Hardwicke and Lord Somers, 
very unfaT^ourable to the former, has been drawm, with 
respect to the men of merit they were called upon to 
aid. Surely, however, notwithstanding all that has been 
said of I^ord Hardwicke’s neglect and Lord Somers’s 
patriotic conduct here, the former’s patronage of W. 
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Jones, Bradley, Webb, Birch, Butler, Pearce, Tucker, 
Sherlock, Warburton, and many other persons of distin- 
guished merit, may be advantageously contrasted with 
Lord Somers’s very inadequate preferment of Locke, and 
the pension for political services conferred upon Addison. 

There is certainly no blot upon Lord Hardwicke’s 
fame so great as that which defaces Lord Somers’s, in 
relation to his conduct respecting Sir John Fenwick’s 
case. But it may be urged that the circumstances in 
which these two great Chancellors were placed render a 
comparison of their general conduct unsatisfactory. In 
one respect, however, they seem to have been both 
subjected to a trial of an exactly similar nature, as 
though it had been ordained that the virtue of the two 
should be subjected to the same identical test. For 
this, opportunities were afforded by the memorable 
instances of the Partition Treaty in Lord Somers’s 
tiincj and those already described during Lord Ilard- 
wicke’s Chancellorship. Both tliesc great lawyers, while 
filling the Chancellorship, were called upon by their 
respective sovereigns to put the Great Seal to foreign 
treaties, under circumstances wdiich rendered it uncon- 
stitutional for them to do so. But how different was 
the conduct of the two. Lord Somers, at the King’s 
bidding, actually affixed the Great Seal to a blank 
treaty, which he forwarded to the King, who was abroad, 
to deal with as he thought proper. Lord Hardw’icke 
oil two occasions positively refused to put the Great 
Seal to conventions which had been concluded by 
the Sovereign himself, solely because Lord Hardwicke 
deemed the treaties in question to be injurious to the 
interests of this country.* 

These circumstances I have here put forward, no^ in 
• Vide mite, vdI. ii.. 59. 503. 
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order to disparage wantonly the character of Lord Somers, 
— whom every sound lawyer, every true patriot, and every 
good man, must hold in pei’petual veneration, — but by 
the comparison to show the unfairness of the censures 
on Lord Hardwickc. I desire not to do injustice to Lord 
Somers, but to do justice to Lord iftardwicke. If he had 
faults, I contend that the greatest resembled him here. If 
his character was not free from defects, these were shared 
by the most perfect of mankind. On the other hand, 
how many fiave failed to emulate him in his patriotism 
or his virtues ; how few have resisted the temptations 
which beset him, as he did. How completely did he over- 
come the trials by which some of the most renowned of 
his own profession and period were laid ])rostrate. 

How many actions of a man, especially of one in a 
public station, are there that can never be perfectly 
judged of until his death, and the real motives, or it may 
be the necessity of which it is impossible at the time to 
discover. Yet by these is the reputation of several iiTcvo- 
cably determined. It must be admitted that we of this 
age have a great advantage over the v.irious contem- 
poraneous writers who have criticised the character of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, in having before us all his 
confidential cori’cspondcnce, which reveals so many facts 
and circumstances which must have been quite concealed 
from them. How many proceedings arc now explained 
which then appeared wJiolly unaccountable. Our descend- 
ants of the next century may know more about us than 
we arc ever likely to know about ourselves. 

Having ^’efcn’cd to each of the leading assailants and 
accusations against Lord Hardwicke, it now becomes my 
more pleasing duty to adduce the testimony of those in 
his, favour, who had at least the fullest opportunities for 
becoming acajuainted with his real character and course 
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of conduct, and some of whom would be but little likely 
to be unduly prejudiced in his behalf. The confidence 
placed in him by George the Second has been fully 
shown. George the Third, though of opposite politics 
and no way officially connected with him, exhibited in a 
very marked manner his esteem for Lord Hardwicke. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who had the longest ex- 
perience of him, and who was most closely connected 
with him, both officially and by the ties of private friend- 
ship, only beeamc the more attached to him, and more 
entirely placed confidence in him, the more he became 
acquainted with him. Lord Bolingbroke, though 
warmly opposed to Lord Hardwicke’s party jn politics, 
addresses him in some of the letters before quoted 
as his “ honoured lord,” and speaks of him in terms 
of the greatest respect. The opinions expressed of 
him by Mr. Pitt, Lord Waldegi’avc, Lord Lyttelton, 
Dailies Barrington, and many others, serve also to 
evince alike the trust they reposed in him, and the 
liigh esteem for his character with which they were im- 
pressed. Lord Chesterfield says of him, “ Lord Hard- 
wickc was perhaps the greatest magistrate this country 
ever had.” 

One writer, indeed, Mr. Daines Barrington, goes beyond 
the otiior eulogists of Lord Hardwicke, and considers him 
not only the greatest lawyer, but the greatest statesman 
who ever lived. In his “ Observations on Statutes,” he 
says, ” It may be said that we owe the present beneficial 
and rational system of equity to the peculiar national 
felicity of the greatest lawyer and statesman of this, or, per- 
haps any other country, having presided in this'eourt near 
twenty years without a single decree having been reversed, 
either in the ivhc’e or any part of it ; an infallibility 
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which, in no other instance, was ever the lot of 
humanity.” 

Lastly, the feeling with which he was esteemed by 
the nation in general, however divided, supplied the 
only remaining testimony required in his behalf, in the 
opinion pronounced by the age which had witnessed his 
long career. 

Popularity, indeed, may be said to be of two kinds, 
the one transient and etfei’vescent, the other permanent 
and secure ; the one fleeting and uncertain, the other 
durable and certain ; the one being based on mere pre- 
judice and passion, tbc other the result of free inquiry, 
and deliberate reason. In the one case wc see it exhibited 
in the varying and uncertain ravings of a mob, who 
one day denounce as a demon the man whom they had 
before exalted to a despot ; and to which they are urged 
by the most absurd and frivolous motives. 

The other kind of po])ularity is that which is evinced 
in the real, heartfelt esteem, wliicli a long life of virtue 
and honourable conduct is certain at last to jirocure, and 
which not the blind excitement of a day, but the close 
and dispassionate observation of a life, alone can produce. 
Such was the kind of popularity which Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke enjoyed. It was the result not of the mere 
feelings, but of the judgment, and was as deliberately 
formed in its origin, as it was deserved in its object. 

The fame of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke as an orator, 
must be decided by those efforts of his, of different kinds, 
already extracted. Here we have some of each descrip- 
tion. His speeches, while at the bar, serve as ex- 
amples of his success in forensic oratory. Those 
delivered in the two Houses of Parliament, as illus- 
trations of his skill in senatorial rhetoric ; and his ad- 
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dresses on the occasions on which he presided at the 
state trials, and his arguments on the beneh, afford us 
notions of the style of his judieial eloquenee. Of these 
three kinds of eloquence, the forensic is that which 
admits of most force, and where the most rests on the 
individual orator. In that of the senatorial kind, the 
subject is ordinarily more important and elevated than 
the former ; but so many different persons being engaged 
in it, each particular speaker is almost lost sight of in 
the ranks of his party. Judicial oratory admits of the 
loftiest dignity of sentiment, and of a high degree of 
eloquence. In this branch it was that Lord Hardwicke 
appears most to have shone, and in which we have the 
most perfect report of the speeches he delivered. That 
on the trial and condemnation of Lord Lovat* is perhaps 
the noblest example of his power in this respect. His 
speeches in the House of Lords, — those, for example, 
respecting the dismissal of Walpole, and the bill to 
indemnify the witnesses against him,— are the best 
exanq)les of his senatorial eloquence. His I’eply on the 
trial of Mr. Layer, is a fair specimen of his skill in 
foren.sic oratory, in which — if we may judge from the 
reports of his speeches now" extant — he certainly did not 
shine so much as in the other departments. 

We must not, however, look in his speeches or ad- 
dresses for any of those high efforts of eloquence, or 
exalted flights of the imagination, wdiich in sonm orators 
have so astonished and delighted us. There is nothing 
hei’e of the splendour of diction, or sublime metaphor, 
which characterizes the declamations of Burkei or of the 
high patriotic feeling and striking grandeur, which is so 
marked a feature in Lord Chatham’s oratory. Neverthe- 
less, the productiens of Lord Hardwicke as a debater, 

* Vide ante, vol. ii , p. 301 . 
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especially in the House of Lords, are, as mere specimens 
of rhetoric, far above the common order ; and, considered 
with regard to their intrinsic merit as respects the subject 
on which they treat, are of very great value. Perhaps, 
indeed, they ought to be regarded rather as political 
disquisitions than party speeches, though not deficient in 
real eloquence, and that of a high rank, and adorned 
with lofty sentiment and noble thoughts, conveyed in 
the most chaste and elegant language, and glowing 
throughout with a high and fervent feeling of patriotism. 
In this respect, they might be compared to some of the 
finest orations of Cicero, and especially to certain of the 
choicest passages which characterize those orations, 
where far more is owing to the exquisite nobleness of 
the sentiment, and the lofty nature of the ideas conveyed, 
than to any skill in the verbal arrangement of the sen- 
tences, or to any extraneous matter which is introduced 
for giving effect or ornament to tlie description. The 
comprehensive manner in wliich Lord Hardwicke treated 
every subject, and tlie profound philosophical reflections 
with which he accomjjanicd his argument; the haj)py illus- 
trations drawn from history, ancient and modern, and also 
from his great knowledge of human nature, gave at once a 
value and a charm to his eloquence. The mode, more espe- 
cially, in which he expounded and illustrated the great 
leading constitutional principles applicable to the govern- 
ment of this countrj^ was most admirable ; and his manner 
of dealing with first principles in his treatment of different 
topics, especially tliose of a constitutional and legal 
nature, wabs very fine. If he had not a philosophical, he 
possessed a deeply reflective mind. He was eminently a 
philosophical lawyei*, if not a philosopher, and his reason- 
ing was at all times adorned and rendered elegant by the 
exquisite ti'ste in eornposition which he possessed, and 
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the beautiful and noble thoughts and idioms with which 
it abounded. 

That Lord Hardwicke’s speeches were not at the time, 
and never have been, generally popular as harangues, is 
at once unquestionable as a fact, and is of itself no 
matter of wmnder. They contain no appeal to the pas- 
sions or to the feelings of the audience, which above all 
other qualities is that which gives the most eclat and 
effect to an oration at the period of its delivery, as we 
see in the most celebrated efforts of Burke, Chatham, 
Bathurst, Argylc, and many others of the time ; and it 
is also observable that the mo.st noted in this respect ai’c 
those which commanded the most attention and admira- 
tion. Lord Hardwicke’s addi’esses, on the other hand, 
were directed exclusively to the judgment of his audi^ice, 
which accounts in a great measure for his inattention to the 
more showy qualities to which 1 have refcried. But a 
mere appeal to reason, however skilful or striking, w^ould 
make but little noise at the time. Besides this, compara- 
tively few would be moved by it, while all, more or less, 
’.vould be agitated by the former. ]\'Iidst the rage of party 
excitement, and the howl of tempestuous passions, the 
voice of reason is drowned, and all efforts of mere ar- 
gument, however powerful, entirely overw'helmed ; and 
the mure profound and philoso])hical his s]K'eches were, 
the more if this likely to be the case. Most especially 
so is it w'htu a calm and comprehensive view' of the sub- 
ject, — which would neither gratify nor provoke the 
passions and prejudices of either part)', and such as Lord 
Hardwicke ordinarily embraced, — is contained'in them. 
This fact alone and amply accounts for the circumstance 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s speeches not having been 
more extensively p.'pular at the period of their deliv(yy 
than they were ; and thus, because they were productive 
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of no actual excitement at the time, no fame of them, as 
derived from their temporary effect, has been transmitted 
to posterity. Nevertheless, as has been shown by certain 
of his auditors best enabled to judge of their real value, 
they obtained at the period of their being spoken, among 
these the warmest admiration. The important occasions 
on which he came forth, the mighty rivals with whom 
he contended, and the value which these orations even 
now possess, long after the passing events which occa- 
sioned them have been forgotten, may be again referred 
to as tests of their intrinsic merit. 

The writer of the article in the “ Annual Register” 
thus describes Lord Hardwicke as an orator : — 

His talents as a speaker in the senate, as well as on the bench, 
havc€eft too strong an impression to need being dilated upon to those 
who have often heard him. To their memories it will be sufficient to 
recal, that whenever Lord Hardwicke delivered his sentiments in public, 
he spoke with a natural and manly elo(pienee, unsullied by false orna- 
ments, declamatory flourishes, or personal invectives. He had a 
method and arrangement in his topics, which gradually interested, en- 
lightened, and convinced the hearer. When he quoted precedents of 
any kind, either in law, history, or the forms of parliament, he applied 
them with the greatest skill, and at the same time with the greatest 
fairness. And whenever he argued, his reasons were supported and 
strengthened by the most apposite cases and examples which the sub- 
ject would allow. Ill questions of state and policy, he drew his princi- 
ples from the ablest authorities in legislation and the art of government ; 
and in questions of jurisprudence, from the purest sources of the laws 
and constitution of his own country, and, when the occasion called for 
it, of others. His manner was graceful and affecting ; modest yet com- 
manding ; his voice peculiarly clear and harmonious, and even loud and 
strong for the greater part of his time. With these talents of public 
speaking, the integrity of his character gave a lustre to his eloquence, 
which those who opposed him felt in the debate, and which operated 
most powerfully on the minds of those who heard him with a view to 

info ion and conviction.” 

« 

Lord Lyttelton s<ays of Lord Hardwicke that, when 
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he rose in debate, it seemed like public Wisdom 
speaking. 

The positions which he held at dilFcrcnt times as a 
minister of the Crown, and high officer of the state, as 
Solicitor and Attorney-General, and Chief Justice of 
England and Lord High Chancellor, — which serve to 
confer a sort of ex-officio dignity and importance on the 
individual who fills them, independent of his own 
personal influence, — of course brought him prominently 
forward as a speaker on all great occasions, and com- 
manded attention to the sentiments he propounded. 

Doubts have existed among some, as to howfar the Eng- 
lish language is capacitated for efforts of high eloquence, 
owing to its inferiority in point of flexibility, and grace, 
and force, to the ancient dead languages, in whicl^ the 
most celebrated performances, which we justly regard as 
models of perfection for oratoi’s and writers of all ages, are 
handed down to us. Proliably, one leading circumstance 
which has contributed to the supposition of the language 
of this country being unfitted for grand compositions 
of the same nature with the choicest productions of 
Gi’ccee and Rome, is the loss of spirit and beauty in the 
productions of the latter when rendered into our language; 
and the deficiency of such characteristics in the transla- 
tion, lias been veiy unfairly attributed to the inferiority of 
the new language to that of the original tongue, and not, 
as it ought to have been, to the necessary absence of these 
high qualities in a translation. Probably, indeed, Shaks- 
peare or Milton w'ould suffer as much from being rendered 
into Latin, as Demosthenes or Homer do fl*om being 
translated into English. And the fact of the existence 
of poetical compositions of so high an order, and of so 
very varied a nature in the English language, as tlipse 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Spencer, and Pope, as also of 

N N 2 
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some of the finest efforts in oratoi'y to which I have been 
referring, seems at once to refute the calumny of its in- 
capacity to convey the grandest and most beautiful ideas, 
and the noblest imagery. It has been condemned, there- 
fore, not on account of any actual deficiency detected in 
it in any of the above respects, but simply because it 
has so entirely differed from other tongues which have 
been rendered famous by their adaptation for these noble 
purposes. The pi’incipal characteristic of it is its very 
mixed nature, which is doubtless peculiarly favourable to 
its force, as it has gathered from the several languages 
from which it has boiTowed, just according as the 
various requisites of idea, or expression, or illustration, 
appeared to require. Like the commerce of this mighty 
empy’e, its language seems to have been contributed from 
every quarter of the globe, and every clime and shore and 
kindred appear to have added something to its riches. 
Many, indeed, are the nations which have aided in this 
vast work ; some of them long ago exhausted by the ac- 
cumulations of years through which they have passed ; 
the barbarous, the enlightened, the superstitious, and 
the most highly civilized, each affording their share. 

Some doubt might, perhaps, also be entertained,- - 
which examjiles are not wanting to support, — as to how 
far the intense stiuly of the ancient classics is favour- 
able to the cultivation of eloquence in our language 
and in our day. It might he said to refine the mind 
too much, to elevate it too liighly above the level of 
passing events, and the practical affairs of life, and to 
serve at once to assure us, and discourage us with the 
perception of the vast distinction both between the oj)- 
portunities afforded for high efforts of this kind in days 
of .Old, and ti^Ohe of the present time; and also of the 
inferiority in harmony and flexibility, and variety of om* 
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language to those of Greece and Rome. On the other 
hand, unless the mind is properly trained, and imbued 
with correct principles of taste, it cannot be expected to 
bring forth any great cffoi’ts of an extraordinary natui’e. 
It must first perceive and feel noble ideas and emotions, 
before it can attempt to excite them in others. The most 
eloquent have ever been thus cultivated and stored; and 
those productions of the highest order in our language, 
both in eloquence and poetry, serve abundantly to prove 
of how great things the English tongue is really capa- 
ble. Indeed one great advantage attendant on classical 
study W’hich ought never to be lost sight of, and which 
can liardly be prized too much, is that thci-eby a true 
and fair standard of taste is afforded, a reference to which 
may serve as an efficient protector against false tinsel and 
tawdry glitter ; as, in the conduct of argument, a know- 
ledge of logic, though it may not actually assist the 
reasoner in his own course, may enable him to detect the 
fallacy and error resorted to by Ids o})ponent. What- 
ever doubts we may therefore entertain of the direct 
value of these studies, their use here in an indirect 
majiner is altogether undeniable. 

Lord Chesterfield says of Lord Hardwicke that “he 
was more desirous of being thought a great state minister, 
which he certainly was not, than a great lawyer, which 
he certainly was.” Here, however, it is most essential 
to bear in mind that in the former capaeitj" he was Lord 
Chesterfield’s opponent and rival, so that this highly gifted 
nobleman would be naturally less inclined to admit his 
merits and abilities there than in the latter (juiflity. Loi*d 
Lyttelton, a more dispassionate and unpi’ejudiced, and 
who was also a wiser and fairer, though less clever 
and w'itty man ;.hnn Lord Chesterfield, declares Jiis 
opinion of Lord Hardwicke, while sj)caking of him in 
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the House of Lords, that he was “ not only* the greatest 
lawyer, but one of the wisest statesmen who ever sat 
in that house.” Lord Waldegrave’s opinion of him 
in this respect has been already quoted, as also that 
of Mr. Daines Barrington, who hesitates not to place 
Lord Hardwieke in the highest rank as a statesman, 
as well as a lawyer. The real and true position, how- 
ever, in which Lord Chancellor Hardwieke ought to 
be regarded is, not so much either as a mere states- 
man or a mere lawyer, but as a lawyer whose mind was 
imbued with the most enlarged pi'inciples of government 
and regulation of state affairs, derived from the highest 
authorities. He was perhaps rather a statesman-like 
lawyer than a statesman, and a philosophical lawyer than 
a philosopher. In this respect he was of immense value, 
both as a debater in the House of Lords, and to those 
among whom he lived, and with whom he acted. His 
character in this particular is best exhibited by his 
speeches, which arc of singular excellence as containing 
the real constitutional or highest legal principles which 
ought ever to be kept in view on each great politic^ 


subject while debating it. i 

Nevertheless, as a statesman, both in the Senate atl| 
in the Cabinet — and in the latter both in advising 
and in framing measures — he obtained high eminem^^ 
an age when there were giants in this department. "fllR 
came forward on all the greatest political occasioiii| 
he was ever listened to and consulted by those 
the best means of judging of his qualifications, who 
how rauclf he was occupied with his professional 
and who had the fullest choice of others to refer to 
purpose. Yet no leading project was ever undertik*^^^'^ 


ev(jii uiioved la by them, without conferring with him ; 
sometimes,' he aibnc was consulted, and diredtwl their 
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plans. And* of some of the most important measures 
which were propounded during the long period of his 
tenure of office, we have seen that he was not merely 
the suggester and the advocate, but the actual framer. 

He appears to have been to a very large extent, not 
only the legal adviser, but the real head-piece, the 
directing spirit of the ministry, and on every occasion 
his opinion was sought both by the Duke of Newcastle 
and the King. He was a councillor in the most difficult 
times, when so many w'cre found wanting, and he had 
other duties of the most arduous nature to engage him. 
Nevertheless, he was eminently successful, and in many 
different departments too, some of them altogether be- 
yond the ordinary province of his office. 

When we bear in mind that only the leisure which 
was afforded him from the discharge of his very im- 
portant and arduous judicial labours could be devoted to 
those which were not immediately within his sphere, — ^if 
we are just to his abilities, we ought to estimate them not 
merely by what he actually effected as a statesman, but 
by calculating on what he might have done had he had 
the same amount of time to devofe to this, ppytion of his 
duties wdth those great men whose rival he was 
nevertheless enabled to be. 

It is observed of Lord Hardwioke in the “Aanual 
Register;” 

“In the character of a statesman, his knowledge of mankind, his 
acquaintance with history i»d treaties, both ancient and modem, added 
to his long experience, penetration, and superior understanding, 
enabled him to decide with force and exactness upon all the questions 
on which he was consulted by his colleagues in other bAnches of the 
administration. And he had a particular talent of analysing such 
questions, by stating the arguments on both sides in a comprehensive 
and pointed view.” 

His wide experience, both as a lawyer and a politician, 
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was highly favourable to the discharge as well of his 
judicial as of his senatorial duties. The several offices 
which he filled, and the various stations in which he was 
placed at particular peiiods of his career, when he was 
brought fully into contact with the world at large, and 
with every class of persons, was peculiarly advantageous 
to him in this respect. The knowledge, moreover, both 
of common law and of equity, and of both together, 
which he obtained from his difterent judicial and profes- 
sional duties, was of immense use in enabling him to 
form a proper acquaintance with the principles and scope 
of each. Nor was the practical knowledge of the world 
which he must have obtained in the attorney’s office at 
all lost upon him. 

It is also said of him, in the article already quoted 
from : “ His reverence for the laws and constitution of 
his country was equal to his extensive learning in them. 
This rendered him as tender of the just prerogatives 
invested in the Crown for the benefit of the whole, as 
watcliful to prevent the least cnci’oachment upon the 
liberty of the subject.” 

How zealous he was in this latter respect, the account 
given of the part which he took respecting the Smuggling 
Bill, in 1737, and the remarks of Mr. Hallam, respecting 
his conduct on that occasion, may suffice to show. 

It is, however, umiucstionable, after all, that it is as a 
lawyer that the character of Lord Chancellor Hardwickc 
is most perfect in all respects — most glorious to himsell’, 
and most advantageous to his country. Here he was 
aided alilaj by his education and his position. His 
knovdedge* of the world, acquired in so many different 
ways — in the attorney’s office, at the bar, in the House ot 
Commons, as Solicitor and Attorney-General, in the con- 
duct of state pros' xjutions, as a common-law judge,— -con- 
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tributed in an extraordinary degree to add to his skill 
and experience both as a jurist and a politician. His early 
studies and researches, and the natural bent of his mind, 
continued through life to influence him. His acquaintance 
with the civil law, and his attention to the pui’suits incul- 
cated by Locke, to which his love of abstruse reasoning 
probably directed him, in turn induced his mind to the 
investigation of the first principles of his subject. And 
in dealing with many legal topics, he was necessarily led by 
the want of authorities to enunciate new propositions here. 
Classical studies refined and elevated his mind and style, 
and politics, and the divei’sion of state affairs enlarged his 
legal notions, to which the state trials, in which he was 
engaged, also contributed ; and while occupied in these, 
whether as an advocate or a judge, he would he led to 
investigate the grand leading doctrines and princi[)les 
bearing on the case. I’lius, while his statesmanship 
enlarged and invigorated his law, his study of law con- 
tributed to render exact and acute his political theories, 
while the philosojjhical turn of his mind gave force and 
ilejith to both. 

To many ])crsons, law may seem, indeed, at first sight, 
dry and unprofitable as a study, beyond the i)ccuniary 
advantages that it yields to its professors, and it may 
appear almost beneath the dignity of a mind of first-rate 
power to devote itself to a subject so bai’ren and so con- 
fined. But, though the matters which it is called upon 
to regulate may be often trivial, yet it is in the application 
to their direction of the highest principles' of reason, 
the I’educing of the rules of this the noblest- of God s 
ftgis to the regulation of the common affaii% of life, 
that its value and essence, and real importance consists. 
Thus, in physica' science, many of the most valuable 
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and powerful chemical compounds are made up of ingre- 
dients the most coarse and commonplace. 

Law, as a science, may he defined to be a code or 
system of moral rule, which is reduced to philosophical 
certainty as to its principles, but controlled by sense and 
the usages of society as to its practical operation. 

It sometimes appears difficult to define what the real 
and true rule is, as regards the exact nature of legal 
reasoning, and what is the degree of perfection required 
or attainable in the arguments and proofs here made 
use of. 

Legal evidence is, in general, more sure and satisfac- 
toiy than the common, ordinary proofs which in our 
everyday transactions w’c require; and yet it falls far 
short of absolute certainty and freedom from doubt. It 
aims at being more practically perfect than cither of 
these, dispensing w'ith what, in the usual course of 
proceeding, cannot be attained, and rejecting what is not 
sound if attained. The princiiilc, therefore, on which it 
is founded, is to rest satisfied with the best reasonable, 
unobjectionable proof that can be afforded. 

It however often ha[)pens, that things are legally 
proved wdiich arc found erroneous, and of which abso- 
lute proof could not be supplied. On the other hand, 
how much oftciier is proof, apparently quite satisfactory, 
rejected, because it docs not accord with the legal prin- 
ciple required in this case ? 

It is obviously most inqiortant that one general prin- 
ciple of legal reasoning, and proof, and evidence should 
be adopted, how'cver in particular cases it may be found 
defective. * 

The best definition then, perhaps, of this principle ot 
reasoning which the law adopts is, that it consists in the 
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absolute perfection of logical reasoning, extended and 
reduced to practical common use by the miles of sense 
and ordinary usage. 

The strict mode of proceeding, in a case of this kind, 
appears to be, in the first place, when giving an opinion 
on a legal point, to determine the abstract, logical, meta- 
physical truth of the matter at issue ; after which, we 
should modify our conclusion here by the practical rules 
of society, so that the determination may work as little 
evil or injustice as possible in this particular instance, 
or in similar cases to be deduced from it. And we 
should finally correct or revise the whole decision, so as 
to render it consistent, as far as attainable, with the two 
opposite principles which guide the determination. 

Strict logical or metaphysical argument is, of itself, 
too refined for legal reasoning, — though it must be 
acknowledged that some of the judgments of Lord 
Chancellor HardwicKc, already quoted, aiiproach near 
to this.* The same may be said of mathematical reason- 
ing ; and it would be vain to expect demonstration of 
this kind, either in legal proof, or the ordinary practice 
of life. The true line, therefore, to be followed is that 
before adverted to, which runs between the two extremes 
of strict logical accuraev and mathematical certainty, 
or metaphysical refinement, on the one liand, and the 
mere rude, loose, inconclusive evidence wliicli, in com- 
mon life, is suriicient to direct our actions, on the other. 
And this is what the mixed, qualified kind of reasoning 
or demonstration last alluded to, and which the law 
seems to adopt, amounts to. • 

Hence the most subtle reasoners, or men of the most 
philosophical minds, have not always made the best 
lawyers ; nor ha^ e persons who have been the most 

* Vide argument ia Chestei'fii’M eon. Jansoii, ante^ ^ol. ii., p- 425 . 
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remarkable for what is ordinarily termed common sense. 
It is something between the two whieh is really requisite 
here. The man whose mind unites in any extensive 
degree the two opposite qualifications will be the most 
likely to succeed as a legal reasoner. And in this respect 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s mind appears to have 
attained the exact balance— if that expression may be 
used — which would best adapt him for effecting fully 
this end. 

He was not a mere philosopher, nor was he a mere man 
of sense. But his mind was sufficiently philosojdiical to 
adapt him for the highest kind of reasoning, and it was 
sufficiently practical to qualify that reasoning, and j)re- 
vent its being merely speculative or inapplicable to the 
rules of life. 

That law^ is the highest effin't of reason, and is entitled 
to be milked among the first of sciences, has never been 
more completely illustrated than in the leading judg- 
ments pronounced by Lord Chancellor Hardwickc, whicli 
contain at once the finest reasoning in the principles 
there laid dowm and the deductions drawn ; and the prac- 
tical application of which is in strict accordance with sense 
and justice, and the exigencies of each particular case. 

These masterly performances arc only approached, but 
never sui’passed in their richest (jualitics, by the later 
judgments, in another department of the law, pro- 
pounded by Lord Stowcll. This renders an a])ology 
unnecessary, to the intelligent and general scientilic 
reader, for the extent to wliich I have introduced these 
judgment*; of the Chancellor into the body of this work, 
as they kre calculated to afford the best and most 
adequate notions, both of his own powers, and of the 
real nature cf the pursuit to which those grand powers 
wen; so advantageously devoted. 
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The mode, too, in which sound reason, common 
sense, and correct law, are blended together in these 
decisions, renders them of great value. The principles 
which he lays down are logically true ; the rules he 
propounds are fully practical, and in absolute accordance 
with common sense ; and yet both are entirely consonant 
to the theory and spirit of law. His great and wide 
experience of different kinds, and in different depart- 
ments, was essentially serviceable to him here. The 
knowledge which he gained, under the tuition of Mr. 
Salkeld, of the application of those laws, and of that 
vast legal system whose principles he eventually himself 
controlled, was of immense importance to him. He had 
seen the various wheels and springs of the machinery, 
and been permitted to inspect its inmost works, while 
others only witnessed it w’hcn in full operation. 

"^rhe law of real property was a subject well fitted for 
the acute and comprehensive genius of Lord Hardwicke, 
and on which many of the most j)oworful minds have at 
diff'ci’cut periods been employed. How vast, indeed, are 
the learning, and ingenuity, and reasoning, that have been 
bestowed on a topic, the importance of which has ever 
commanded the attention of the wisest and ablest. Its 
history is almost coeval with that of the world. The 
earliest records of society contain the account of its first 
formation, and devclopc the foundation of the original 
principles of the science. What deeds of romance, and 
superstition, and valour, are associated with its pi’ogrcss ! 
Of how many venerable, mysterious, and now obsolete 
customs docs it still retain tl>c ve.stiges ! • 

This system, which takes its rise, as regffrds many 
of its leading doctrines and rules, from an origin so 
obscure and so rfrinantic, terminates in an ai)plicatiou 
the most fully practical, and suited to the minutest 
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pui^poses of society ; the rudest customs of antiquity 
are thus adapted to the necessities of the most advanced 
age ; and the loftiest flights of speculation are success- 
fully directed to the regulation of everyday life. 

To this department, so vast and so important, did Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke especially devote his great powers. 
Its highest principles he studied deeply and scienti- 
fically, on his entry on his career ; and tlic profoundest 
disquisitions which he delivered from the bench, arc 
those which he propounded on this grand topic of juris- 
prudential study. 

Thus was Lord Hardwicke not only a great lawyer, a 
sound politician, and a man of well-cultivated mind, but 
these different acciuirements aided and influenced one 
another. His knowledge enlarged his political notions. 
His connection with politics stimulated his knowledge ; 
and his study of law systematized each. The contem- 
poraneous adoption of these different pursuits was ad- 
vantageous to them all. 

In Mr. Butler’s “ Reminiscences ” it is stated — 

“ At the period when the reminiscent engaged in the profession of 
the law, the talents displayed by Lord Hardwicke in the senate .and on 
the bench wTre the nniversal theme of panegyric. Some — bat faintly — 
blamed him for too fretpiently permitting principles of equity to control 
rules of law : this charge was occasionally insinuated by Lord North- 
ington, his immediate successor, lint the eminent merit of his lord- 
ship’s general administration of justice in his court w'as admitted by all. 
As far as we can form an opinion of it by the reports of the cases 
determined in his time, by Mr. Atkyns and Mr. Vesey, his style of 
speaking was easy, copious, and dignified. He seems to have been 
anxious to bring every case decided by him within the application oi 
some generaj principle, always taking care to express himself guardedly 
and perspicuously.” 

Thr same ’earned and able writer also, in his “ Rcmi- 
nisccnces,” sjieal.ing of Lord Mansfield, says — 
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“ In a conversation, which he permitted a student to have with him, 
he expressed himself in terms of great esteem for Littleton, but spoke 
of Lord Coke — particularly of ‘ his attempting to give reasons for 
everything’ (this was his phrase) — with disrespect. He mentioned 
Lord Hardwickc in terms of admiration and of the warmest friendship. 

* When bis lordship pronounced his decrees. Wisdom herself,’ he said, 
might be supposed to speak.* It is somewhat remarkable, that both 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Wilkes described Lord Ilardwicke’s oratory in 
these very words.” 

Another writer* states that Lord Mansfield declared 
of Lord Hardwicke that “ Wisdom herself would have 
chosen to speak by his mouth.” 

“ In a profession at once so arduous and so encourag- 
ing,” says Mr. Thackeray,! “ the rise of few men has 
been more entirely owing to their own abilities and ex- 
ertions than that of the first Earl of Hardwicke^” 

“ As an advocate for the Crown, none conld accuse Sir Philip Yorke 
of unnecessary severity, or of being influenced by a courtier’s motives. 
Ilis conduct was marked by a love ol truth, and a wish to be impartial. 
He departed not from the strict line of justice, or it ever in the least 
degree he did so, it was when leaning to the side of luimanity. 

* :f? :lc •'K +' ^ * 

“ This exalted office (the Lord Chancellor ship) retpiiros in an eminent 
degree learning, penetration, judgment, a strong bodily constitution, a 
courteous and a patient disposition. Nor is it alone in bis legal capacity 
that these qualifications are necessary. The (fliancellor of Lngland is 
a statesman as well as a lawyer. As oncot the princijial ad\isers of the 
Crown, and as Speaker of the House of Lords, be stands forth conspicu- 
ously as a politician ; and ignorance upon any national question would 
expose him to public scorn. In no one of these points Mas the clia 
rtictcr of Lord Hardwicke deficient. As a politician, be wanted indte 
the energy of Pitt ; as a nobleman he wanted the mild diguit} ol la hot, 
and the high breeding and eloquence of Murray ; hut, in tin com nna 
tion of qualities essential to his exalted station, he has J)i i haps ne\ tr 
been surpassed. When Lord Hardwicke pronounced his decrees, sai 
Lord Mansfield, ‘ Wisdom herself might he sni>poscd to speak/ 

“The character of s ich a man, joined to his exalted station, must 

+ Thackeray’s Hist, of Lord Chatham. 


* Nichol’a Liter. Anv.c. 
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have rendered his infineuce almost universal throughout the country. 
Mr. Pitt, although he does not appear to have entertained any parti- 
cular veneration for the legal profession, thought highly of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s abilities.” 

The assertion that he pronounced but few decrees, 
and that consequently their nonrcversal is the less to 
be wondered at, is so fully refuted by the reports 
of the cases decided by him, and so well known by 
every one at all acquainted with the subject to be utterly 
devoid of truth, that I principally refer to it here as 
another illustration of the exti'aordinary extent to which 
the attacks on his fame have been vcntui’cd on. The 
confirmation of each of his judgments is the moi'e ex- 
traordinary, as being most of them based on jirinciple 
alone, without the support of previous authority, less 
difficulty would have been experienced in overthrowing 
them had any error been detected, and less protection 
was afforded against the opinion of those who differed 
from him. 

It might, however, be contended that the decisions of 
any judge, who, like Lord Chancellor Ilardwickc, framed 
the principle on which they rested in his own mind, 
would be more difficult to set aside than those of an 
ordinary Chancellor, who determined by reference to fixed 
rules and prior cases. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that in a case such as that of Lord Hard- 
wickc, you have the opjiortunity of attacking and 
detecting ciTor not only in the decision arrived at, but in 
the principle laid down as the foundation of the judg- 
ment, ancL also in the want of accordance of the latter 
with the fdrmer ; as it may often happen that a conclusion 
may be right, though the mode of arriving at it is incor- 
rect. Or the manner of reasoning may be apparently 
right, but the remit attainwl by it obviously wrong, 
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The difficulty of framing and laying down original 
principles in any great science cannot be denied, or that 
it requires for the due attainment of this a mind of a 
very superior kind. In cases of the nature referred to, 
the reasoning must be of the highest class if able to 
stand without the support of authority, and amidst all 
the attacks of contending interests which will of course 
be directed against it. And though it would be liable 
to be at any time overruled whenever any argument 
superior to this was adduced to .show its incorrectness, 
yet the circumstance of this never having occurred, is 
the best proof of its soundness and conelusiveness. 

But not only have all the decisions made by Lord 
riai’dwickc on each paitieular case been uj)beld, but the 
principles themselves propounded in them have been 
adopted by all succeeding judges as their guide and 
landmark. 

The grand and leading ehai’acteristic feature and result 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s life and labours was the 
enunciation of correct and fundamental jirinciples in 
those matters which relate to jurisprudence, both as 
regards ctmstitutional and general law;— a point at all 
times of great consccpience, and especially so at the 
period during which he Mved, when so many changes 
were in progress, and in course ot arrangement. Under 
his direction, and guided by his acute mind, our present 
system of equity, and aiaiu' ot the rules that govern the 
j^racticc of real-property law sprang ujn Had Lord 
llai’dwieke never lived, causes would no doubt liave been 
as abundant, and decisions on different points'as numei- 
ous and as explicit as they now are. Ihe importance,^ 
however, to all succeeding jiractitioncrs and suitors, ot 
having the great prin.;iples on which these ought to rfst, 
surely fixed at an early period, was almost incalculable. 

VOL. HI. o o 
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The essential services rendered by Lord Hardwicke, in 
a judicial way, in laying down the rules of law and equity, 
and tracing back to their first and leading principles the 
elements of jurisprudence, will be generally acknow- 
ledged. Perhaps, however, his character as a constitu- 
tional lawyer is not less important in this respect, as on 
each gTcat occasion he propounded with perspicuity and 
fulness the main constitutional doctrines applicable to 
the case. His power here was probably as gi’eat, and his 
authority as commanding as they wci'o in the courts of 
judicature. His constant attention to, and habit of re- 
verting to first ju'inciplcs, led him on each occasion to 
consider the bearing of diffei-ent measures on the con- 
stitution, and to oppose these whci’cver at variance with 
its spirit. The philosophical manner in which he treated 
these different topics gave both interest and value to 
them. Though his influence was less acknowledged, and 
less openly exercised in politics tluin in hnv, 3X‘t perhaps 
it w'as in reality not less extensive. It by no means ne- 
cessarily follows that it was less felt here, because it 
w'as not on all occasions 0])cnl\'^ avowed. If the j)rinci- 
ples which he jjropoundcd as those of the constitution 
were at once adopted as such on his authority, and 
from the force of tbe reasoning with which he urged 
them, uiujuestioncd as to their authenticity, shall wc 
less attribute to him the origination of them ? Thus, 
in his speeches, — embracing all those grand constitutional, 
fundamental topics, which have ever been I’cgarded with 
the highest interest, such as the liberty of the press, the 
preservation of the balance of pow’ci’ among states, the 
maintenance of standing armies in time of peace, and 
many others of tiiis kind, — these principles will be foutal 
to be fully il'uf trated. 

By his judgments, however, which arc the noblest. 
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most magnificent, and most perfect monuments of ius 
genius, it is that his fame will be rendered most durable. 
The grand outline of his jurisprudential system is here 
fully portrayed, — the mighty shadow of that vast power is 
here exhibited in all its proportions. Tlie finest examples 
are afforded by these, both of theory and j^ractice in juris- 
prudential study ; and his decisions, though based on the 
fullest knowledge of life and experience of the world, yet 
rise up into the highest regions of abstruse reasoning, and 
contain deductions from tlic first princij)lcs of .science. 

In order, however, to judge fairly and amply of his 
character and genius, it is recpiisitc that all these 
great emanations of his mind should be reviewed toge- 
ther. His arguments, bis judgments, his speeches, and 
above all liis private correspondence, should not only 
each be considered, but all taken at once. Thus, it is 
not only as a ])i’actical but as a constitutional lawyer 
that Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke is entitled to considera- 
tion, and the grand leading constitutional doctrines which 
ho propounded in the House of Lords are no less enti- 
tled to our attention in the estimation of his power 
and abilities, and have had in reality no less effect as 
authorities on those who have come after him, than 
the iudicial decisions on particular points of law which 
were delivered by him from the seat of jiulginent. The 
fact that these mighty influences act in silence, is no 
proof of their not b^ing as extensive and eriicient as 
'though exhibited in the most open manner, — as many of 
the most powerful workings of nature arc unsecui in 
their operation. Lord Cliancellor Hardwire success- 
fully directed his mind to tlie investigation of that 
science, the complete mastery of which is one ot the 
highest attainments to which reason asjnrcs. He filled, 
with the utmost credit, the first judicial otHces in 

o o 2 
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a country chiefly renowned for its system of jurispru- 
dence. Ho fortunately flourished at a period when the 
amplest opportunities were afforded for the full develop- 
ment of his particular powers ; — an age just suited for 
such a lawyer, — a lawyer of incalculable value in such 
an age. 

If I can be thought in any point to have flattered 
him, I fear that, on the whole, I have failed to do him 
justice. If we blame him for any ])articular faults attri- 
buted to him, we ought to consider the disadvantages 
under which he laboured, and how much greater the same 
defects would have been in most men similarly placed. 
His rise was, indeed, rapid ; and during his career he not 
only tilled many very different ofliees, but these, moreover, 
varied much in tlieir nature from each other. Yet, tlic 
multifarious and onerous duties of each of these he dis- 
charged, not only with satisfaction, hut it was the suc- 
cessful performance of the re(|uiremenls of one, which 
led to his promotion to another. It is not to he deuii;d 
that in his first elevation he owed much to the pa- 
tronage of those in authority ; but it has never been 
asserted that this patronage was ill bestowed: and the. 
jealousy which it would excite would be certain to 
create the strictest scrutiny : — for what has so keen an 
eye as envy to detect whatever defects may exist ? And 
it was alone to his great talents that he owed this ex- 
tension of favour to him. He .started in life as un- 
befriended by and unknown to the great, as he was a 
stranger to the wealth lie eventually acipiircd. Iliw 
possession 'of these jiatrons, detracted nothing, there- 
fore, from his own intrinsic merits. One of them, 
indeed, promoted him out of personal regard, which, 
however, he had secured by his signal abilities , and 
the others were induced still further to advance him 
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solely to serve their own ends by so doing. Lord 
Macclesfield, Sir Robert Walpole, and the Duke of 
Newcastle, were men of very different cbaractcr and 
cast of mind, though all men of eminence and ability. 
I'liey each coincided in their opinion of Lord ITard- 
wicke’s powers, and each evinced their estecan for him 
in a marked rnamu'r. Lord Macclesfield adopted an 
extraordinary course in selecting so young a man as 
the Solicitor-General. Sir Robert Walpole resorted 
to extraordinary imams, both to induce him to acceiit 
the Chief Ju.stieeship of England, and also to persuade 
him to take the Great Seal. And llie Duke of New- 
castle on all occasions, when in the height of his power, 
exhibited the sti'ongest legard for him, and used every 
effort to attach him to his interest. 

To attain the highe.st point in any pvofe.ssion where 
so much coiiipetilion exi.sls as in the law, argues no in- 
considerable amount of ahilily and learning. Hut to 
hold so eminent a position among those who have at- 
tained this grand distinction, ])roves a person to be 
gifted in a fiir higher degroi'. Lord Chancellor ITard- 
wieke was not only a great lawyer and eminent judge, 
hut to him mainly is the jire.sent system of English 
EquhA^ .Turisprudenee indebted as its framer and founder. 

The ri.se, and honour, and reputation which were 
achieved by this great man, form one of the])roudest and 
most gratifying spcetacles which, in this fret', and mighty', 
and highly civilized nation, it is permitted ns to behold. 
The acquisition of wi'alth, we see o|.en to the lunnhlest, 
by indu.stry and jierseverance,— the most* aristocratic 
honours become the due rewards ot virtue and ot talent, 
— a nation distinguished for its freedom, is shown to be 
the most liberal in liie advantages afforded to its nuyito- 
,1'ious citi'zcns ; possessing, moreover, a nobility the most 
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exalted, yet whose ranks are open to all who are worthy 
to enter them. And the successful pursuit of that noble 
science of jurisprudence, — for its perfection in which, botli 
as regards its constitutional and practical system, this 
kingdom is so renowned, — forming one of the most 
dignified ai)proaches to its illustrious honours. 

Iinmcdiately on the death of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wieke, it was stated in the public journals,' — which are 
the best indexes of the mind and feeling of the nation, — 
that a magnificent monument would at once bo erected 
in the most renowned and venerable of British temples, 
which stands in the immediate vicinity of the scene 
of liis varied labours and triiimjdis, to the memory 
of tiiis greatest of British jurists. If these memorials 
were wont always to be raised with duo regard to the 
merits and virtues of the individuals tliiis honoured, such 
a national tribute would no doubt have been long ago 
paid to the subject of this memoir. And indeed, if 
we regard with admiration and with wonder tlie genius of 
the arcJutcet by whose taste and skill any of our great 
national fabrics have been constructed, and are wont to 
contemplate these works, as was nobly done by the 
architect himself of another magnificent temple, the orna- 
ment of our metro])olis, as the most sublime and suitable 
monument of his skill which could be erected; — how 
much more shall not we, wlio in this country arc chiefly 
renowned for the excellence of our laws, and the glory 
and splendour of o .r constitutional structure, do honour 
to the memory and tlie geniu.s of the man by whose 
commanding takmts, and acute and compreliensive intel- 
lect, the vast and sublime and wondi'ous fabric of our 
jurisprudential code has been so far raised into a perfect 
systeri}, its mighty foundations securely laid, and the 
grand outline and leading features of the w hole framed and 
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ordered. How far indeed are the powers and the scope 
of the great legal architect beyond those of the designer 
of the material structure ! Whik; the one, adopting for 
his guides the venerable relics of a remote time, and 
out of implements seemingly i*ude and uncouth moulds 
the fair and beauteous pillars, and frames the imposing 
outlines and nobler proportions of a more advanced age ; 
the other, commencing with the first simple doctrines of 
moral rule, and the barbarous though often not unin- 
genious distinctions and subtilties of the earlier days in 
the history of society, frames principles of the most solid 
worth and wisdom, and which he renders ap])licable to 
all the I’cquiremcnts and emergencies of the most refined 
and civili/cd condition of the nation. ^Vllile the one, in 
the deej) I’ccesscs of the earth, discovers Tiiaterials 
adapted for his end, which have been lying in mi,sshapen 
masses since its first formation ; the other resolves into 
set rule and order, and applies to the general use of 
mankind, those solid, immutable, and imperishable prin- 
ci])les of truth and justice, which, since man was first 
]U!idc, have been ever alike exi.stent, thougli .sometimes 
lost or obscured, and from these frames a sy.stem by 
which the reason, and the feelings, and the passions of 
society are at last to be regulated, and the leal bounds 
of truth and jiKstice to be defined and secured. AMiile 
the one, in a land of high civilization and refinement, 
and in the midst of the capital by which that country is 
'adoi’ned, rears the noblest tcm[)le in liontnir of the 
Creator, giving alike dignity to tlie cliaracter ol the 
nation, and enriching and ennoblirig its chiei city; the 
other directs the energies of the most glorious product 
of that Creator — Iminan reason — to its appointed end, 
in the true discei i.n out of J'ight and wi'ong ; and in the 
nation most renowned throughout the world lor the 
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greatness of its conquests and the extent of its domi- 
nions, upraises those stupendous monuments of juris- 
prudential wisdom, to which mainly and indisputably 
it owes alike the foundation of its power, and the per- 
manence of its glory. 
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Charges to inries, notes of, by Lord Hard- 
wicko, i 264,295,333 
Charily, Lord Chancellor Hardwicl^e’s, iii. 
5 Mi' 

Charles V., letter from Dr. Robert sou re- 
specting his history of, iii. 40.5 
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Charles Edward, Prince. See Young Pre- 
tender 

Charter-house, Lord Chancellor Ilardwickc 
a governor of the, iii. 39.'i 
Chatclct, Le Marquise de, ii. 398 
Chief Justice of England, Sir P. Yorke 
made, i. 256; his deportment as, i. 273 ; 
resignation, i. 358 

Chesterfield, Lord, i. 274, 380, *410 ; ii. 331, 
397, 447, 499, 510 ; iii. 23, 52, 51, 128, 
166, 176, 219, 429, 500,504,516,541, 
549 ; his character of Sir P. Yorke, i. 
238 

letter from to T^ord Chancellor 

Ilardwickc, ii. 214 ; con, Janson, case of, 

ii. 425 

Chetwynd and Windham, ease of, ii. 527 
Chevalier, the. See Pretender 
C’licken pox, George 111. with the, iii. 215 
Child, case respecting a fictitious, ii. 527 
Chillingworth, (piotation from, iii. 54 
China, present of to Sir P. Yorke, i. 245 
Church, Lord Chancellor llanlwieke’s at- 
tachment to tiie, iii. 522 
preferment. Lord Hardwieke’s con- 
duct in bestowing, ii. 62, 412 ; iii. 519 
• at Wimpole, rebuilt hy Lord Chan- 
cellor Ilardwickc, ii..39 4 
Cicero, present of a to Lord Chancellor llard- 
wicke, ii. 104 

Circuit, Yorke’s choice of, i. 96; Lord C. J. 
Ilardwickc on, 272, 28i), 293, .321 

case.s, i. 272, 2H0, 293, 321 

Civil law, study of, i. 55, 392 ; Lord Hard- 
wicke’s reference to, i. 353, 392; ii. 67, 
69, 250, 426; iii. 90, 197 
Clandestine marriages. See Marriag<'S 
Clarendon, rumour of Lord Chaiieellor llatd- 
wicke desiring the title of L-arl of, ii. 520 
Clarimdou, Lord, iii. 9 4, 209 
Cl .rkc, Dr. Samuel, i. 11, 152, 401 ; iii. 522; 

Sir IL Yorke/s Latin letter to, iii. 18.3 
, .Mr. Tho.s. aft(‘rwards Sir T., ii. 360; 

iii. 443 

Clas.sics, Yorke’s attention to, i. 57, 183; 

use of study of, iii. 5 48 
Clerk, Justice, iii. 24 
Clergy, Scotch hill respecting, ii. 355 
Clergyman, action hy a, i. .32 4 
C lerkship, Yorke’s, i. 28 ; dei. d of, i. 35 
Clive, Lord, iii. 110; letter from, i-i. 195 
Cockain, Count, ii. 212 
Cocks, Mr., i. 94^96, 188 
Coining, ease oj, j 3 49 
Coke, Sir lid ward, i. 32, 53,353; iii. 439, 
559 

Coke upon Littlet.«n in verse, i. 83 
CotDnli^sie^ of iu„;ic; ii 2 19 
CoininissiotK the Great Set I in, iii. 95 
Common prayer, ea.se respecting, i. 193 
Comparison of J..onI Somers and Lord Cliaii- 
eellor Ilardwickc, iii. 537 


Comparisons, apt, hy Lord Ilardwickc, ii. 40 
Compliments paid to Lord Ilardwickc, i 
360 

Comyns, Mr. Baron, i. 188, 291 
(Concessions to pojmlar feeling, ii. 506 
Conciliator)' efforts of Lord Ilardwickc, ' 
375, 425, 480 

Condades, Marshall, iii. 185, 186 
Condolence, Lord llardwieke's letters of, ii 
65 ; letters of, to, iii. 210 
Congratulation, letters of, i. 95, 148, 3f)( 
474 ; iii. 108, 149, 192 
Coniiigshy, Lord, i. 143 
Con.seientions feeling of Lord Chancel lo 
llardwieke, iii. 503 

Consj)iracy. Si'c liayer and Atterhury 
Constitutional comluet, Lord llanlwieke'- 
i. .346 

Constitutional law'ver, Lord Hardwicke, as? 
i. 353, 410, 432, 4 40, 4 42, 489, 506; ii 
562 

Cornhury, Lord, pretended letters of, iii. jii 
Construction of wills, i. 459; of slalui/' 

i. 536 

(5)nway, Gcm ral, iii. 427 
Contests, })olitieal, Lord llardwieke on, i. 1.' 
(’oiitingeii(*ies, emilraels on, ii. 425 
Continent, vi.'it lo, ii. .396 
(.’ontraets, e:i.>es resi>eeling, ii. 425 ; iii. li") 
C(mtradi<Miims, ai)piirent, in present 
aceouiiteil for, Pref. xv. 

Coutradictor) ( idiimuies against Lord C 
ci'llor llardwieke, iii. 535 
Coiiventioa withSjaiiu, speech respect i nu, i. 

4 40 

, respecting Treaty of Worms, ii. .’S 

(.'oinersaiioM, Lord Cliaueellor Ilanbviela S 
style of, iii, 500 

Con^er''aliou'., w ith the King, i. 482; li • 
106, 169, 211, .336, 3 40, 351, 458 

with the young Prelendi I. v ' 

I’retendcr ; with Mr. Pitt, si'c Pitt : 'iia 
President .Mout<‘.sqiiieu, see Moiitcsc 
Cope, .Sir John, in the Highlands, ii. ' •*- 
156, 157, 1 60 ; his defeat at Preston 

ii. L»5 

Copyright, eases respecting, i. 536, 5:9..k n. 
521 

Cornwall, charge to grand jury of, 2It' ; 

murders in, 345 
C.nrporaii(ju causes, i. 487 
Corporations, hill respecting, ii. 40; 

atlectiug, ii. 526 ^ 

C’orrespoudeuee, familiar and private, /b':A 
vi. vii. xi. \ii. ; ii. 419 . 

|,ord llardwieke’s caily, 1 . tb 


6,27,59,88,89 

-, iiilcreepted, ii. 3.)2 


, iiouii - . 

with Pretender's sous, i)i0 10 

revent, ii. 66 

ruption, Lord llardwieke, on state, 
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Counsel, duty of a, i. 241 ; restrictions on in 
treason, formerly, ii. 281 
Country, lawless state of, i. 168, 282, 292, 
344 ; ii. 394,406, 510 

["ountry gentlemen, Lord Chancellor llard- 
wieke’s treatment of, iii. 158 
Courtesy, Lord Chancellor IFardwieke’s, iii. 

91 

C(.urtshi]) of Sir P. Yorke, i. 93 
Court martial, on Admiral Hyng, iii. Ill 
Courts martial, proceeding of, ii. 402 
Covent Garden, Yorke sent to by Mrs. 
Salkeld, i. 32 

Cowper, Lord Cliancellor, i. 136, 115 
Craftsman, prosecution of, i. 216 
Craggs, Mr. Secretary, i. 99 
Crime proceeds from insanity, how far, iii. 
204 

Criminals, inoculation >f, i. 116 
Criminal justice, false notions of, ii. 9 
Cromartie, Lord, apprehension f)f, ii. 228; 
hcliaviour of in the Tower, ii. 253, 262 ; 
trial of, ii. 257 ; pardon of, ii. 263 
Cromwell, Oliver, i. 503 ; iii. 91 
Cross-examination, theory of, i. 245 
Crowan, trial for murder at, i. 297 
Crown, rights and power of, i. 506, 507 ; ii. 
193, 218 

Cnlloden, hatilc of, ii. 253 ; letter dcscrihiug, 
ii. 222 

Cumherlarid, 11. R. 11. Puke of, ii. 219, 329, 
535, 357, 360; iii. 15, 35, 81, 151, 217, 
251,299, 307,321, 331, 332, 101, 441, 
116 -119; his conduct at Cnlloden, ii. 
221 ; letters from to l^ord Ilardwicke, 
ii. 219, 2tJ2 ; I.ord Chancellor llardwicke/s 
letters t". ii. 231, 329; partiality of the 
King for, ii. 32n 
Curl, prcseei tion of, i. 235 
Cyder, hill to impose a duly on, iii. 335 ; j 
debate on, 330 


Dalkeith, rebels at, ii. 181 
Dahymple, Sir David, iii. 493 
D’Agesseau, Chamndlor, ii. 399 ; his plan 
for abolishing litigation, iii. 525 
Daventry, munler at. i. 321 
Davy, Serjeant, iii. 319 
Death of George the First, i. 198 ; of Queen 
Caroline, i. 401 ; of George IT., iii. 212 ; 
of Prince of Wales, ii. 432 ; of Sir J. 
Jekyll, i. 415; of Mr. Pelhan» ii 510; 
of Mrs. Charles Yorke, iii. 1/8 188; of 

Lady Ilardwickc, 251 ; of Lord Anson, 
282; of Ijady \nson, 210; of twd Chan- 
cellor Ilardwieke, iii. 392 
Deaths from gaol fever, i. 214, 4 15 ; ii. 406 
Debates, jiarliameutary, autheiiiieity of, 


Debater, Yorke's success as a, i. 110; ge- 
neral failure of lawyers as, i. 1 11 
Decrees, assertion tliat Lord Chancellor 
Ilardwieke proiioiinecMl hut few, iii. 560 
Dedications to Lord Chancellor Ilardwieke, 
ii. 393, 406, 508 ; iii. 22 
Deer, destruction of, by the rebels in 1715, 
ii. 190 

Defence in criminal cases, insanity as a, iii. 
205 

Degree, honorary, conferred on Lord Chan- 
cellor Ilardwieke, ii. 196 
Do Grey, the Earl, iii. 488 
l)e Lolme, M., iii. 106 
Delany, Dr., case' (»f, iii. 167 
Delivering sip the Great Seal, fiOrd Ilard- 
wieke’s account of his, iii. 103 
Demurrer, ease of, ii. 135 
Denison, Mr. Justice, iii. 85, 170 
Denman, Lord C. J., compared to Lord 
C. J. ilardwieke, i. 274 
Denmark, the ()neen of, ii, 460 
Depositions by Gent on witnesses, ii. 141 
Depredations hv the rebels in 1 745, ii. 189, 
190 

Derby, Earl of, sovereign of Man, i. 137 ; 
ease of, and IJishop of Man, ii. 523 

, ri'hels march to, ii. 190; retreat of 

rebels from, ii.201, 236 
Derwent water, Lord, ii. 262 
Des Cartes, i. 57 
Dettingen, battle of, ii. 18, 55 
Devonshire, tlie Duke of, iii. 80, 83, 126, 
133, 131, 138. 188, 219, 256, 302, 323, 
331, 332, 335, 337, 353, 372—376, 379 ; 
extraordinary treatment of, iii. 320, 321, 
323 ; I.ord Hardw ieke’s Ojiinion on, iii. 324 
Diamonds, case res]»ecting robbery of, i. 337 
Diaries of Lord llanlwieki', Pr^f. vi. vii. ; 
i. 315, 358, 361 ; iii. 81. 103,' 252, 269 ; 
of Dr. lUreh, ii. 137 ; of second Earl of 
Ilardwieke, iii. 400; of Charles Yorke, iii. 
1 15 

Ditterences in (he royal family, i. 363 
Dillidence of I.ord Ilardwieke, i. 353 
Disarming Highlanders, act for, ii. 256, 265, 
355 

Disclosure of ca'^c by counsel, where justi- 
fiable, i. 242 

Disconnection, in preceding narrative, Pref, 

XV. 

Discontent, popular, ii. 1, 58, 1 14 
Discourse of the judicial antlutrity of Master 
of the Rolls, by Sir P. forke, i. 19.5 
Dismissal of Walpole, dehj#e on, i. 495 

of the Duke of Newcastle from 

his lord lieutenancies, iii. 333 
Dispenser, Lord, iii. 339 
Disposition, Lord Chancellor Ilanhvicke's, 
iii. 500 • 

Dissensions in the ministry, i. 513; ii. 71 ; 
in the rege.ney, i. 480 
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Dissenters, toleration of, ii. 140 ; Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke on, iii. 522 
Disturbance, action for, i, 324 
Disturbances at Oxford, ii. 383 ; at Cam- 
bridge, ii. 386 ; about militia. See Militia 
Divine Legation, Warburton’s, iii. 22 
Divisions, national, speeches on, i. 440, 488 
Dixie, Sir Wolstoii, case of, i. 337, 340,341 
Doctor of Civil Laws, Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke created a, ii. 496 
Dodington, (leorge Bubb, Lord Melcombe, 
iii. 83, 287 

Dodd, Dr., letters from, iii. 429, 430 
Doddridge, Dr., ii. 263 ; iii. 2.54 ; Lord 
CJianccllor Hardwicke’s correspondence 
with, iii. 372 

Domestic life of Lord Hardwicke, i. 437 ; ii. 
82, 366, 418; iii. 158, 315, 381, 395, 
502 

Dorrell, case of King against, i. 72 
Dover, settlement of the Yorkes at, i. 4 ; 
liouse at, where Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke was born, 9 ; Sir P. Yorke made 
recorder of, 103; iii. 393; his corres- 
pondence with lus friends at, i. 103, 200 ; 
his estate at, i. 191, 465 ; presented with 
freedom of, i. 214 ; letter from Mayor and 
Juratesof, iii. 109 ; reply to, iii. 110 ; Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke’s legacy to, iii. 394 
Dowdcswell, Mr. iii. 423, 427, 428 
Drake v. Taylor, case of, i. 73 
Drunkenness of a Cabinet Councillor, ii. 
464 

Drydcn, John, i. 57 

Dunkirk, Loni Hardwi. ke’s protest against 
the restitution of, ii. 369 
Dunning, Mr., i. 101 ; iii. 466, 468 ; eounsci 
in action by “ N.'rth Briton " printers 
against messengers, iii. 365 ; career and 
character of, 366 
Dunsinanc, Col. Yorke at, ii, 222 
Durham, Butler made Bishop of, ii. 411, 
412 


E. 


Earldom, rumour.s of Lord Hardwicke’s ad- 
vancement to, ii. 257, 464, 518 ; offer of 
to him, ii. 508 ; Lady 1 lardw .eke’s reasons 
for deferring, :\. 519; Jidvaneernent of | 
Lord Hardwicke to an, ii. 521 ; iii. ; 
303 " ' 

Early cases, of Jibrd Hardwicke, i. 72 

influences, i. 7 

history, i. 6 

Earthquake in London, ii. 405 

it Lisbo description of, iii. 

51 * 

Ea.sl India Comnanv, Sir P. Vorke's case for, 
i. 245 


Ecclesiastical usurpation, ii. 307 
Edcs con. Brereton, case of, i. 460 
Edgw^are-road, case respecting, iii. 98 
Edinburgh, tumults in, i. 319, 341, i 
395 ; taken by the Kebels, ii. 163 
Edinburgh, castle, siege of, ii. 165, 1 
175 

freedom of conferred on L 

Uoyston, iii. 24, 25 « 

Review', the, iii. 528 

Education, i)rofessional and general, i. 
Lord Hardw'ieke’s attention to, i. 289 ; 
494 ; letter on, i. 392 ; of Prince of \V;i 
ii. 312; Lord Hardwicke's speech on cdi 
tion, ii. 358 

Egerton, Lord Chancellor, iii. 85, 393 
Egmont, Lord, iii. 445, 452, 455, 458 
Egremont, Countess of, verses on, iii. 211 

Lord, iii. 258, 268, 275, SOl 

305, 310, 313, 320, 326, 350, 369, .0 
his eonferciice with Lord Hardwicke, 
350,355, 369 ; deatli of, iii. 373 
Eleho, Lord, ii. 190, 197 
Elections, bill for <piartcring soldiers at 
292 

account of in 1747, ii. 337 

Eldon, Lonl Chancellor, i. 31, 50; iii. H.'i 
Election animosities, cases respecting,!, 
285, 294 

Elopement, ease arising out of, i. 452. 
Elofj lienee, ai’iinirciuent of, i. 51 ; ii. 1.1 
dissertation on, i.246; Lord Hardwii ki 
i. 205, 244, 434 ; ii. 130; jieriods fiivni 
able to, ii. 250 ; forensic and senatorial, 
248, 278 

England, rebels mareb into, ii. 171, IJ 
181 panic caused hy the, ii. I! 
196 

“ English Merenrie,” the, iii. 412 
Entry' at the Midille Temple, of Lord Chi' 
cellor Hardwicke, i. 34 
Epigram, Latin, by Sir P. Yorke, i. 181 
Episcopal ordination, interference wit!', 
.3.55 

Error in judgment, punishment for, iii- H 
Erskine, Lord, i. 51, 250 
Eton boy, case respecting an, ii. 431 
Evhlence, prineijdcs of, i. 50 ; offcrn)|; >' 
ward for, ii. 7; right of ]mblie to, 
ease on admission of, ii. 140; aindNsi''' 
legal, iii. 554 

Example afforded by Lord Hardwicke. 
354 

Excise scheme, Walpole’s, i. 225 
Execution of Mr. Laver, i. 130; of J- SIh’i 
]» ard, i. 160 ; of j! Wild, i. 166 ; oM-on 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino, ii. 

I.ord Lovat, ii. 317; of I)r. Cmneron, i 
501 ; of Admiral Byiig, iii. 117; ef 1^*^ 
Eerrers, iii. 205 
Exercises, advice about, i. 393 
Exeter, gaol fever at, i. 445 
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Experiments on criminals, opinion respecting, 

i. 116 

Explosion of gunpowder in Westminster Hall, 
i. 315 

Extravagance, case arising out of, ii. 322 


F. 

Failure of lawyers in House of Commons, i. 

Ill; ii. 129 
Fall of Walpole, i. 533 
False imprisonment. See Imprisonment 
Fame, common. Lord Hardwicke on, i. 502 
Familiar letters, ii. 416, 419 
Family, history of a, i. 3, 6 

of Yorkc, i. 3, 4 

Farley, prosecution of, i. 210 
Frost, a general, ii. 2ul 
Faw'eett, Mr. ii. 481 
Kawkener, Sir Everard, ii. 273, 286 
Fazakerly, Mr., Walpole’s threat to otfer 
Great Seal to, i. 363 ; notices of, ii. 66, 355 
Feilding, Henry, i. 163 ; ii. 457 ; IcHcr from 
to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, ii. 395 ; 
dedication of hook to Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke by, 406 
Ferdinand, Prince, iii. 185 
Ferrers, Earl, murder of his stcw’ard by, iii. 
198; apprehension of and trial, 199; 
conducts his ow n defence, 200 ; Lord 
Hardwicke’s decision on, 201 ; his exe- 
ention, 205 ; importance of his case as 
bearing on the jurisprudence of insanitv, 
205 

Finchley common, robberies on, i. 171 
Fire it Chmlcs Yorke’s chambers, ii. 466 
First princi].les, sauly of, i. 32, 39, 51, 71, 
246 ; iii. 196 
Meet marriages i. 270 

pri.^on, murders in, i. 205 

Fletcher, Andrew', ii. 235 
Flight of the Scot -’ll judges, ii. 171 
Fogg’s Weekis Journal, prosecution of, i. 
216, 218 

Forbes, Duncan, Letter to. i. 399 
Forces, augmentation of, sp 'ch resjiccting, i. 
274, 432 

Foreign affairs. Lord Hardwicke’s proficiency 
in, ii. 49, 77, 352, 363—365 

alliances, Lord Chancellor Hard- 

W’icke’s speech on, iii. 45 
Foreigners, liberality of England tow'ards, iii. 
106 

Forensic argument, i. 246 
Forfeiture, law of, ii. 68 ; Mr. Yorke’s 
^ treatise on, ii. 68, 119 ; iii. 415. 

Forfeited estates bill, ii 400 
j'orgery, prosecutions for, i. 185. 2u2 
Foster, Mr. Justice, iii. 85, 170 
Fox, Henry, ii. 397, 486, 198, 199, 51;*, 
'>16, 517; hi. 4, 14, 20, 23. 25 29. 33, 


35, 38, 40, 41, 61, 70, 73, 77, 79-81, 
96, 126, 129, 131, 132, 134, 138, 163, 
188, 279, 319, 320, 332. 390 ; his attacks 
on Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, ii. 486 — 
488, 490, 491, 494, 495, 498: iii. 319; 
a candidate to succeed Mr. Pelham, ii. 512; 
resignation of, iii. 68, 70 ; created Lord 
Holland, 339 
Fox, C. J. iii. 426 
Foulis, Mr. iii. 173 

France, fear of invasion by, ii. 63 ; treachery 
of, ii. 214 

, King of, Charles Yorke presented to, 

ii. 399 

Francklin, R. trial of, i. 218 
Fraud, cases respecting, ii. 322, 425, 427, 
527 ; iii. 100 

Frazer, Hugh, apprehension of, ii. 264 
Freedom to talent in England, iii. 106 
Freeman, Miss, iii. 24 ; Dr. ibid. 177 
Frenchman, rcjirieve of a, at York, ii. 273 
Friends, Yorke’s early, i. 13, 28, 52, 55, 58, 
66, 88, 89, 101, t.'if) ; cliarge of deserting, 

iii. 520 

Frost, extraordinary, i. 414 
F'uneral of the Queen, disputes about, i. 403 ; 
of tlie Prince of Wales, disputes about, ii. 
436; funeral of George the Second, iii, 
21 7 ; of liOrd Chancellor Hardwicke, 393, 
391 


G. 

Gaols, prosecutions for murders in, i. 205 
Gaol fever, ravages of, i. 214, 415 ; ii. 406 
Gardiner, .Mr. iii. 364 

Garrick, 1). i. 434 ; ii. 455, 446 ; iii. 321 ; 
letters from, 409, 121 — 123; verses hv, 
110 

Garth con. Cotton, case of, ii. 523 
Gentleman’s Magazine, complaint against, ii. 
316 

Gibbon, family of, i. 5 
Gibson, Bishoj), i. ii. 193 ; offer of primacy to, 
ii. 345; iloath of, ii. 371 
Gin .\ct, the, i. 318 ; ii. 39 
Gltisgow academy, pictures from, iii. 173. 
Glynn, Sir John, iii. 390 
Glynne, Serjeant, iii. 318, 349, 364 
Ciotdd, Mr. Justice, iii. 348 
Grafton, Duke of, ii, 268 ; iii. 80, 328, 360, 
401, 126, 459, 460, 4(15, 167—470 
Granby, Marquis of, iii. iTJO 
Grand Jury, charges to, i?295,317 
Granville, Earl, ii. 71, 74, 77, 81, 266, 276, 
277, 397, 496; iii. 73, 161, 165, 275, 
528 

Gray’s Inn Hall, tumult in, i. 315 
Great Seal, offer of to Lord Hard>^ickc, i. 
305 ; delivery of, 358, 359, 361 —363 
366 ; Chancellor’s refusal to affix to nn- 
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constitutional treaties, ii. 59, 3G9, 559 ; 
Lord Chancellor Harclwicke’s resignation 
of, iii. 84, 103; put in eomniission, iii. 
95, 103; offer of to Lord HanUvicke, iii. 
129 ; Lord Ilardwickc’s conferences wit li t he 
King about the disposal of, iii. 139, 151, 
255, 394, 487 ; proposals of to C. \orkc. 
See Yorkc, Charles 

Grenville, George, iii. 83, 257, 259, 268, 
275,284, 285, 288,320,339, 373, 371, 
381, 428; succeeds Lord Bute, as Prime 
Minister, iii. 338, 385, 390, 4 43, 153, 457 
Grey, Marchioness. See Yorke, P.; I^ord 
Koyston 

Grosvenor S(]iiare, Lord Ilardwicke’s house 
in, iii. 172 

Guildhall, Lord llardwickc at entertain- 
ments at the, ii. 381 

Gunpowder, explosion of in Westminster 
Hall, i. 315. 

Gyles V. Wilcox, case of, i. 5.46 


II. 

Habeas Corj)ii3 Act, suspension of, ii. 1 79 
■ — Bill, ])roeeedings respecting, 

iii. 164, 166; Lord Hardwieke’s ohje( tions 
to, iii. 165 

Hackney, Lord Hardwicke’s sons at ^ehool 
at, i. 325 

Hague, tour to the, ii. 306 
Hale, Sir Matthew, i. 32, 75, 198,236, 353, 
his definition of insanity, iii. 204 
Hales, W. trial of, i. 202 
Halifax, Lord, iii. 116, 127, 301, 3.30, ,3.33, 
352, 379, 381 ; issues a g(*ncral warrant 
against [)!il»lishers,(ji:e,, of No. 45 of “North 
Briton,” iii. 34 1, .3 18 
Hallam, Mr., i. 346 ; iii, 5.33, 552 
Halley, Dr., i. 509 

Hamilton, Dueliess of, case of, i. 181 
Ilaiifring in chains, eorrespornlenee abmit, i. 
301 

Hanover, King’s visits to, i. 480, 511 ; ii. 
43, 84, 90,\360, 407, 462, 475; iii. 22 
— 224 ; Treaties in favour of, i. 516 ; iii. 
2i), 28,45, 46; King (ieo. 11. partiality 
for, ii. 361; iii. 33, 5.3, 223. 221 ; pro- 
poses to form a .separaK- j.caee in favour 
of, iii. 153 

Hanoverian troops, ii. 108; iii. .33, 56; 

debates on, ii. 3* 59 ; iii. 46 
Hareourt, Lord, iiif246 
llardwiekc Paik (5mrt. pnreliase of by I.ord 
Haniw'ieke, when Sir P. Yorke, i. 188 ; 
befpiest of Lord Hardwieke to, iii. 394 
Hardwirkc, Lord, Sir P. Yorke rrealed, i. 
259 • 

, from. Sec J.etlers 

Hardwieke, Lady, letters from, ii. 92, 148, 


149, 150, 156, 168, 338 ; attention to her 
children’s education, iii. 252 ; cconon 
of, iii. 253 ; state bed constructed by her, 
468 ; iii. 253 ; correspondenee with Di 
Doddridge, iii. 254 ; her reasons for post, 
polling J.ord Harclwicke’s earldom, ii, 
519 ; death and character of, iii, 252 
Hare and Mann, 11. v. case of, i. 74 
Iljire, epigram aceompanving gift of, i. 181 
Harrow Seliool, ease of, iii. 97 
Hanowhy, Lord. See Ryder, Sir Dudley 
Hatfield, visit to, iii. 18 
Health, Sir J. Jekyll’s advice about, i. 1 11, 
112; Lord Hardwieke’s, ii. 95; iii. 505 
ILalheote, Lady Margaret, ii. 455; iii. 152, 
253, 318, 187 

Henley, Mr. f afterwards Lord Chaneellor 
Northington) iii. 12, 38, 146, 148, I Hi), 
329, 115; made Attorney-Gcnoral, iii. ‘„'G ; 
made Lord Keeper, iii. 139 — 140 ; crcaled 
T.ord Chancellor, iii. 234 
Hen lev, orator, iii. 15 ; ease respecting, i. 
193* 

Hencsey, Dr., appreliension of, iii. 169 ; trial 
of, iii. 170 ; conditional pardon of, iii, 172 
Hereditarv honours, moral died of, ii. 

522 

(jualitics, iiujuiry respecting, i. r> 

Heriljihle jmisdiction, in Scotland, hill n*. 
speeting, ii. 265, 310, 312, 315, lUO; 
dfcct oi‘, ii. 305, 330 

Herring, Arclibishop, i. 211, 200, 405, 512; 
ii. 48, 5i;, 151, 166, 167, 175, 180, 1S5. 
194, 198, 267, 269, 315,355, 401, 41)7, 
473, 199, 500, 503, 511, 516 ; iii. 37, 3H, 
10 ; death of, iii. 1 67, 186 ; offer of jiriiiiacv 
to, ii. 315 ; riMsons for ri'fnsing, ii. 3IG; 
urged by larnl llardwieki* to accept, 

34 7 ; consents to take, ii. 3 18 
IL-rvey, Lord, i. 277, .'»14, 426 ; ii. 353 
H<•^^e Cassel, treaty of, iii. 26, 15, 

Higligale I.ord llardwieke’s visits to. .u. 
255, ,369 

Hiu:h Steward of House of Lords, i ot-l 
ll.irdwiekt* ap))ointed, ii. 257, 275 

„f Liiivcrsity of CainI'vitIgr, 

I.ord C'haneellor Hanlwicke’s election as, 
ii. 388 ; bis ad ress to the IJmver.sil) , ii* 
391 ; Ills visit to (’amhridge as, ii. 49() 
Highlands, hill for (usarming, ii. 256, 

.355, 509; murders in tli(‘, ii. 270, P'-d’ 
hill respecting forfeited estates in, ii. OiO, 
509 

Highlanders, insult to, ii. 1 15 
Highwaymen, i. 171^; ii. 98; trial of a, h- 2^; 
Highway rohherv, action for accusatinn el, 
i. 324 

llillshorongli. Lord, iii. 474 
llimie, Mr. S., i. 60 

History, value of trials as materials lot, u* 
319’ 

of the Chaneeryvi. 195 
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Hoare, Mr., liia portrait of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, iii. 340 
Ilodgea, Sir James, iii. 337 
Hogarth, hiirlesque of Lord llardwickc by, 
hi. 318, 319 

Hogs, indictment for keeping, i. 26G 
Holt, Chief Justice, iii. 235 
Ilolyrood House, Pretender’s court at, ii, 
163, 165, 175, 192 

Holdernesse, Lord, iii. 75, 110; 191, 212 

Holland, Lord. See Fox 

Homage by a bishop, questions resjjccting, 

i. 320 

Homebred, Philip, i. 62 
Honours, University, i. 44 
Hostages, ditiiculties in a ease of, ii. 369; for 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ii. 379 
House at Dover, where Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke was 1 orn, i. 9 
House of Lords. See Lords 

j cases at bar of, iii. 167, 277 

Huggins, J., trial of, i. 205 

Hull, defence of, during rebellion of 1745, 

ii. 189 

Human nature, knowledge of, i. 39 ; ii. 132, 
506 

Hume, David, i. 395, 405 ; letters from, iii, 
404, 407 ; notice of, iii. 409 
Humour, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s, i. 

82, 84 ; iii. 497, 498 
Huntingdon, assizes at, i. 282 
Hurd, Bishop, i. 198; ii. 481 ; iii. 22, 51, 
420, 130, 486 

Huske, Major-General, iii. 187 
Hutton, Archbishop, ii. 345, 349 
Hyde, Lord, pretended letters of, iii. 101 
- Lady Charlotte, Lord Chancellor 
Haniu ieke’s 1. tter to, ii. 520 
Ilypochonuriacism, political, ii. 42 


1 . 

Idle, Chief l .aron, i. 71 ; ii. 184 ; iii. 38 
Illness of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, iii. 
179, 189, 382—384, 336, 387 ; of Charles 
Yorke, ii. 341 ; in Lo l Hanlw ’.eke’? fa- 
mily, iii. 177, 179, 186, 287 
Impeachment of Lord Macclesfield, i. 1 76 ; 

of Lord Lovat, ii. 275 
Implication, crimes by, i. 347 
Imposture, extraordinary case of, ii. 527 
Imprisonment, false, trial of action for, i. 
285, 339 

Improvements at Witnpole, aceomd oL ii. 379 
Infant, case ofinarriagfcof,i. 4»i0 , liabilities 
of, i. 538 

Influences, early, i, 7 

Ingratitude to Sir Poberf. \v alp. Lord 
Chancellor Hardwieke necused of, iii. 526 
Injmiction, cases of, i. 536 ; ii. 524 
Innovation, dangers of, i. 400 


Inns of court, distinguished clergy connected 
with, iii. 486 

Inoctilation of criminals, opinion respecting, 
i. 116. 

of P. Yorke, iii. 315 

Inquisition, lunacy, ii. 1.38, 248 
Insanity, cases relating to, ii. 138, 248, 527 

, wliai constitutes, ii. 248; iii. 204 

, plea of in Lord Ferrers’s case, ex- 
amination of, iii. 205 
Installation at Cambridge, ii. 386, 387 
Instructions to judges about gaol fever, i. 445 
Insurance, case on a policy of, i. 328 
Integrity, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s, iii. 
504 

Interce])tcd correspondence, Lord Hard- 
wicke’s oi>inion of the, ii. 352 
Interviews, Lord Hardwicke’s with the King, 
see George II. and George III ; with the 
Prince of Wales, i. 367, 372 ; with Mr. 
Pitt, see Pitt ; w ith I.ord Egremont, see 
Lord Egrctnf)nt ; with Lord Lyttelton, see 
Lord Lyttelton ; with Lord Bute, see 
Lord Bute. 

Invasion, alarms of, i. 516 ; ii. 63, 97, 144, 
148, 149, 201, 203,273; iii. 41,56,182 
Ireland, bill respecting, i. 92 ; Jocelyn made 
Chancellor of, i. 136 


J. 

Jacobites at Oxford, ii. 383 

disclosures, on Lord Lovat’s trial, 

ii. 287 

Jacobitism, charge of against Solicitor-Ge- 
neral Murray, ii. 482 ; suspicion of against 
Dr. Jolinson, iii. 291 

Jcalousv of the Duke of Newcastle, i. 428 
Jckyll.'Sir Joseph, i. 33, 92,93,96, 141, 
187, 195, 212, 231, 347 ; death and cha- 
racter of, i. 415 
Jekyll, Lady, iii. 269 
Jenkinson, Mr., iii. 426 
Jews, act for naturalization of, ii. 495 ; ani- 
mosity against this measure, ii. 500 ; re- 
peal of, ii. 505 

Jewish religion, case respecting a legacy for 
pro}»agating, ii. 140 

Jocelvn, Lord Chanc’cllor, i. 28, 53, 102, 
107, 117, 118, 201, 434 ; ii. 215; iii. 
54, 500, 530; IcttiTs from, i. 434, 512; 

ii, 50; iii. 55, 108, 518; death of, iii. 109 
Johnson, Dr., i. 51, 65, *539 ; pension given 

to, by Lord Bute, hi# 291; character of, 

iii. 293 ; his indolence, iii. 295 

, Mr., murder of, iii. 198 

Jointure of Princess of Wales, disputes about, 

i. 363 

Jones, Charles Vjilence, i. 5, 103 • 

.Tones, Marv, i. 5, 103; letters from, 104, 
105 ; iii. 162 

P P 
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Jones, Hugh Valence, i. 5, 105; ii. 362, 
407; iii. 65, 154, 177, 298 
Jones, Mr. William, i, 23 
Jortin, Dr., Lord Ilardwicke’s offer to, ii. 
393 

Journals of Lord Hardwicke. See piarics. 
Judge, qualifications for the, i. 2G0 ; letter 
from Lord Hardwicke to the IQng to 
appoint Mr. Noel a, iii. 110 
Judges, applications from, i. 305, 484 ; in- 
structions to, about gaol fever, i. 445; 
Lord Ilardwicke’s protest about appoint- 
ment of, i. 485 ; advantages of their 
attending in parliament, iii. 58, 59 ; ques- 
tions proposed to, 164; judges made by 
Lord Hardwicke, iii. 85 ; debate about 
increase of salaries of, iii. 196; measure 
for establishing the independence of the, 
iii. 234; charge against Lord Hardwicke 
of refusing peerages to the, iii. 516 

Scotch, flight of the, ii. 171 

Judgments of Lord Hardwicke, Pref. vi., ix., 

i. 48, 448 : ii. 138 — 141 ; manuscripts of, 
at Wimpoie, i. 350; reports of, i. 351, 
141; notes of, i. 450; ii. 138 — 140; 
character of, i. 353, 450 ; mode of deli- 
vering, i. 433 ; characteristics of, iii. 556, 
561, 562; skeletons of, i. 450, 457, 459; 
538 ; ii. 137 

Judicial character of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wic|tc, iii. 87, 88 

Juliauj^tyle, abrogation of, ii. 447 
Juries, cases before, i. 97 ; charges to, 295, 
333 

Jurisdictions, heritable, in Scotland. See 
Heritable Jurisdictions 
Justice, administration of, in Scotland, ii. 
265 

Justices of the peace, condition of the, i. 
390 

Justices, Lords, appointment of Lord llard- 
wicke one of the, i. 292 ; ii. 43, 125, 143, 
360, 407 ; iii. 22 


K. 


Karnes, Lord, iii. 2?, 209 
Kelly, alias Johnson, i. 120, 13l 
Kennedy, Sir Thomas, claim of Earldom of 
Cassilis by, iii. 277 
Kent, Duke of, i. 472, 473 
Kenyon, Lord, iii. 336 
Kew, Frederick, Prince of Wales at, ii. 335 
Kilmarnock, Lord, surrender of, at Ciilloden, 

ii. 227, 230 ; behaviour in the tower, ii. 
253, 262 ; trial of, ii. 25 7» 262 ; hi» execu- 
tion, K. 263 

King George the First, death of, i, 198 
Second, accession of, i. 198 ; 


visits to Hanover, 292 ; ii. 43, 360 ; iii. 22 ; 
conversations with, i. 482 ; ii. 73, 80, 106, 
211, 229, 336, 340, 351, 423, 458, 498 ; 
in. 14, 20, 63, 73, 78, 103, 130, 132— 
135, 139, 183, 184, 188; unconstitu- 
tional conduct of, ii. 59 ; iii. 223 ; remon- 
strances to, ii. 79, 106, 125 ; irritation of, 
ii. 227 ; iii. 134, 188, 219, 222 ; letters of, 
ii. 229, 351,354, 394 ; iii. 130, 134 ; Lord 
Ilardwicke’s letters to, ii. 229,354 ; iii. 110; 
his opinion of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 

ii. 415,491 ; iii. 103,126,130,218 ; fails to 
recognise him in a private dress, 124, 125 ; 
wishes Lord Hardwicke to take the Great 
Seal again, 1.30 ; anecdote of, iii. 175, 176; 
his reply to the Prince of Wales’s letter, 

iii. 182 ; bis concern at the death of Lady 
Anson, iii. 210 ; his sudden death, iii. 212, 
213; ins fimenil, iii. 216, 217; contem- 
porary descriptions of him, iii. 219, 220; 
ills character, iii. 221 ; his aversion to 
create new peers, iii. 519 

King George the Third, birth of, i. 413 ; his 
education, ii. 312, 436, 455, 473 ; his 
caution, ii. 433 ; conduct as ahoy, ii. 435 ; 
iii. 15 ; heliaviour on Ids father's death, ii. 
435 ; created Prince of Wales, ii. 536 ; 
notices of as, iii. 15, 38; proposed mes- 
sage from King George 11. to, iii. CG,* 68 ; 
liis regret at Lonl Hardwicke refusing tlic 
Great Seal, iii. 130; his letter to the King, 
iii. 182; his accession to the throne as King 
George III., iii. 213, 226; first council, iii. 
215 ; career and character of, iii. 227, 329 ; 
his patriotic conduct, iii. 228, 238; Ids 
favourable recoj)iion and opinion of Lord 
Hardwicke, iii. 229, 233, 256, 329 ; his first 
speech, iii. 231 ; measure for securing the 
indeijendenee of the judges, iii. 234, 238 . 
declaration of his intended iriarriago, iii, 
241 ; iiulisposition of, iii. 245 ; marriage, 
250 ; his aversion to Mr. Pitt, iii. 256; 
alarming illness of, iii. 283; studies of, iii. 
291 ; messages from, to Lord Hardwicke, 
iii. 313, 369 ; Ids extraordinary treatment 
of the Duke of Devonshire, iii. 320 ; Lord 
Hardwicke’s audiences and conversations 
with, iii. 247, 251, 285, 369; Wilkes's 
libel on him, iii. 341 ; his conference wi.li 
Mr. Pitt, iii. 374, 376 ; humiliating i>osi- 
tion of the King, iii. 381 ; volunteers a 
peerage to Sir Joseph Yorkf, iii. 482 

Fourth, hirtli of, id. 

his baptism, iii 299; description ot, id. 
.301 ; career and cliaracter, iii. 229 

King, Lord Chancellor, i. 167, 195, 

240; rcsignaf ion of, i. 255 

King, i)r., ii. 422 ; iii. 512 

Knightliood of Mr. Yorke, i. 101 

Knowledge, Lord Chancellor llaulwickcs, 
iii. 494 

Kynncrsley, prosecution of* i. 204 
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L. 

La Cam, Monsieur, ii. 210 
Ladbroke, Sir Robert, iii. 337 
Laffeldt, battle of, ii. 335 
Lancashire, the rebels in, ii. 184 
I^anguage, the English, capabilities of, iii. 
547 

Lancaster, the rebels at, ii. 206 
Latin, assertion that Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wick e learnt it first after he became Chan- 
cellor, iii. 512 

— letters of S. Morland, i. 14, 18 ; of 
Sir P. Yorke, i. 183, 215 ; of Lord Hard- 
wicke, i. 325 

epigram of Sir P. Yorke, i. 184 

Launceston, assizes at, i. 297 
Law, i. 1 ; true theory of, iii. 553 

King’s reference to the, ii. 193 

modern method of making, iii. 58 

— - — of nations, reference to, iii. 197 

Magazine, quotations from the, iii. 188, 

478 

Lawless state of the country, i. 168, 201, 
264, 293, 296, 303; ii. 394, 510 
Lawley v. Hooper, case of, ii. 322 
Lawyer, life of a, i, 1 ; iii. 490 ; difficulty 
of defending a, iii. 511 ; Bishop Hall’s 
reference to, iii. 511 ; Lord Hardwicke’s 
character as a, iii. 552 

— ■ - , the mere, i. 51 ; iii. 96 

, the perfect, iii. 492 

Lawyers, honest, i. 416 

in Parliament, failure of, i. Ill 

» — ■■■, loyalty of the, during the Rebellion 
of 1745, ii. 192, 247 ; bad comjmsition by, 
ibid, ; Lord Temple’s opinion of, iii. 358 
Layer, Christopher, conspiracy of, i. 118; 
arrest of, i. 122; trial of, i. 125; Sir P. 
Yorke’s speech on, i. 125 ; his reprieve, 

i. 129; his execution, i. 130; barbarity 
towards, i. 136; reference to case, iii. 172 
Leading advocacy, qualifications for, i. 51, 
100 

Lechmere, Mr., afterwards Lord, i. 99, 115 
Lee, Chief Justice, i. 74, 188, 199, 233, 361 ; 

U. 255, 446, 472; iii. 10, 85, 517 
Legal appointments. Lord llardwi<’ke*s ac- 
count of, iii. 143 
Legal judicature, &c., the, i. 195 
Lcgge, Mr., iii. 134 — 136, 352 
Legislation, Lord Chancellor ITardwicke ou 
the principles of, iii. 58, 59 
Legislative measures, by Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, ii. 255, 265, 312 315, 330 
Leicester House. See Frederick, Prince of 
"Wales; George, Prince of Wales, and Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales 
Leicestershire, murder in, iii. i9^ 

Leland, Dr., letter from, iii. 35 
Lending money to foreign priuccs, deba :ion 
bill respecting, i. 212 


Letters, familiar, ii. 415, 419 

, Latin, i. 14, 18 

of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, i. 25, 

26, 139, 144,211, 283, 302, 336, 399, 406, 
428, 471, 486; ii. 14, 73, 96, 119, 154, 
161, 163, 169, 203, 207, 216, 217, 228, 
231, 232, 255, 289, 336, 347, 367, 376, 
391. 394, 416, 492, 497, 511 ; iii. 5, 43, 
55. 68, 70, 76, 110, 115, 132, 134, 138, 
155, 168, 179, 190, 192, 196. 267, 375; 
his celebrated letter to Lord Royston, iii. 
375. 

■ , property in, cases respecting, i. 539 ; 

iii. 100 

, threatening, i. 215 

“Letter from the llague,” prosecution re- 
specting, i. 218 

Levees, royal descriptions of and allusions to, 

ii. 340; iii. 124, 258, 286, 338, 355, 369 
Lewes, address from electors of, i. 91 
Libel, definitions of a, i. 84, 236 

— , prosecutions for, i. 235, 326. See also 
Craftsman, Mist’s Journal, Francklin and 
Wilkes 

Libels, treasonable, ii 110; iii. 16, 340; 
Lord Hardwicke consulted respecting, iii. 
384 ; Resolution of House of Commons 
respecting, iii. 384, and see Wilkes. 

iispersion of in Westminster Hall, i. 
315, 326, 344. See also Words, cases for, 
Defamation 

liberality of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
i. 105 ; iii. 35,160, 516 
Liberty of the press, cases connected with, 
i. 210, 216, 218, 263 ; ii. 216, And see 
Wilkes, Francklin, and Craftsman, speech 
on, i. 430 

liberty of the subject, speeches on, i. 226, 
489 ; reference to, ii. 193, 248 
Life, use of knowledge of, i. 39 
Ligonier, Sir John, afterwards Lord, ii. 337, 

iii. 275. Sec Laffeldt, battle of, 

Limitations to trustees to preserve contin- 
gent remainders, judgment respecting, ii. 
524 

of peerages to beirs male, wliere 

presumed, hi. 277 
Lincoln, assizes at, i 324. 

Lincoln’s -luu, fire at, u. 466 
Lincolii’s-luu-fields, Sir P. Yorke’s resi- 
dence in, i. 199, 215, 263 
Lisbon, earthquake at, iii. 54 ; plague at, 
iii. 160 

Literary cases, i. 536 ;*ii. 521 ; iii. 100 
Literary men, pensionsito, i. 389 
Literature, Lord Hardwicke’s attention to, 
i. 289 

Litigation, extraordinary case of, iii. 95 
Liturgy, case respecting, i. 194 
Lives of the Chancellors, Lord Oainpbell’s, 
i. 5, 44, 55, 67, 77, 97, 107, 239, 387, 
435, 524 ; ii. 64 , 341, 412, 504 ; iii. 86, 
PP2 
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130, 209, 214, 375, 419, 420, 519, 525, 
529 

Lloyd, Sir Richard, iii. 10, 12, 13 
Loan, cases respecting, ii. 322, 425 
Lochiel, Cameron of, ii. 4(IC 
Locke, John, i. 47, 50, 57, 58, CO ; ii. 23, 
526 ; iii. 539, 553 

Logical reasoning, differs from legal, iii. 555 
London. See JNIetropolis 

, Dishop of. See Gibson, Sherlock 

— , case from, i. 193 

Magazine, proceedings against, ii. 

316 

Lord Justice, Lord Ifardwicke a, i. 292 ; ii. 
43, 125, 143, 360, 407 ; iii. 22 

, perplexity of, ii. 143 

Lords, House of. Lord ITardwicke’s manner 
of presiding in, iii. 86, 92 ; attendance on 
as a law lord, iii. 167, 277 
Lothian, Ladv, and the rebels in 1745, ii. 
190 

, the Marquis of, ii. 257 

Louisburg, public thanksgiving for victory 
of, iii. 174 

Lovat, Lord, ii. 228, 256 ; arrival at the 
Tower, ii. 262, 274 ; trial of, ii. 275, 320 ; 
description of proceedings, ii. 232 ; be- 
haviour at his trial, ii. 2S6, 309 ; Lord 
Ilardwicke's demeanour at, ii. 280, 286; 
his addresses to Lord Lovat, ii, 280, 300, 
320 ; disturbances after Lord liOvat’s 
trial, ii. 316 ; conifdaint for printing trial, 
ii. 316 ; execution of, ii. 317 
Lovalty of Loiulon during the rebellion, ii. 
177 

of the lawyers, ii. 192, 247 

Lucid intervals, ii. 248 ; iii. 204, 206 
Lunacy, eases of, ii. 139, 248 ; iii. 201 

what constitutes, ii.2l8 ; grounds of, 

248 ; symptonjs of, iii. 200; Lord llard- 
xvicke’s decision as to questioning a wit- 
ness respecting, iii. 200. And see Lord 
Ferrers's case 

incjuisition, case icspecting, ii. 139 

Lygon, Mrs., i. 93 

Lyndhnrst, Lord Chancellor, iii. 106 
Lyttelton, .Mr. afterwards Lonl, i. 495, 535 ; 
'ii. 438, 456, 457 ; iii. 2, 5, 7, 9, 122, 142, 
161, 173, 240, 255, 204, 301, 336, .356 ; 
381,. 382, 416, 511, 546, 519, 457* letters 
from, ii. 470 ; iii. 3, 145, 240 ; creaWl a 
peer, iii, 83 ; visit to VVimpole, iii.301 ; let- 
ters to, from Lord Hard wicke, iii. 143, 267; 
conversations wi t\f Lord Hard wicke, iii. 
301; Phillimoie’)#Jife of, iii. 143, 267 ; 
verses to Lord Jlanlwick** by, iii. 240 


M. 

Macclesfield, rebel march to, iii. 195 
■ — , Lord Chancellor, i. 28, 336; iii. 


565 ; Yorke's introduction to, i. 66 ; his 
patronage of Yorke, i. 72, 76 ; letters from, 
95, 98, 179, 221 ; proceedings against, i. 
171; impeachment of, i. 175 ; imprisonment 
of, i. 176; Sir F. Yorke’s conduct towards, 
i. 176; reception hv the king, i. 185; death, 

i. 222 

Macclesfield, Lord (2nd Earl) i. 509 ; ii. 366, 
380 

Macdonjild, Miss Flora, ii. 360 
Maclaiirin, Professor, ii. 184, 189 
Mailness. Sec Lunacy 
Magistracy, condition of the, i. .390 
Mahon, Lord, History of England by, iii. 83, 
2.32 

Mails, robbery of the, i. 170 
Malicious prosceufion, action for, i. 340 
Man, case of Disliop of, i. 137; v. Earl of 
Derby, ii. 523 

Man, Isle of, ease respecting government of, 

ii. 52.3 

Manchester, rebels mareli to, ii. 195 
Manner, Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke's, iii. 85, 
499 

Mansfield, Lord. See Murray 
Manuscripts, Yorke’s enriy, i. 5.3 
Marclimont, Lord, iii. 336 
Market, Yorke sent to, i. 32 
Marlborough, Sarali Dncliess of, letters from, 
i. 288, 407, 431, 478, 480; death of, ii. 
126 ; her gliosl appearing to Pitt, ii. 235 
Marriage, ease respecting, i. 152, 160 ; suing 
for in a court of ecpiity, ii. 273 

of Lord Chancellor Hardwieke, i. 

9 1 ; of the Prince of Wales, i. 307 ; of Mr. P. 
Yorke, i. 174 ; of Mr. C. Yorke, iii. 23, 24 ; 
of King CJcorge 111., iii. 214, 250 
Marriages, elandLstine, i. 292, 318, 463 ; ii. 
481 ; trials about, i. 270, 303, 460; bill 
for preventing, ii. 181 ; iii. 319 
Marriage bill, debate on the, iii. 390 
Martin, 'riiomas, liis attempt to bribe Lord 
Chancellor Hardwieke, ii. 361 
Muster of tlic Temple, ii. !171, 478, 480 
Mastership of the Rolls, Sir P. Yorke's book 
on, i. 195 

Materials for history, Pref., xvi. ; value of 
trials as, ii. 319 

Materials for lliis work, Prpf. v. xvi. 
Matlieniati(*s, Lord Clianeellor Ilardwicke's 
tutor in, i. 24 ; study of, i. 392 
Mayor of Yarmouth, liis attempt to bribe 
Lord Chancellor Hardwieke, ii. 361 
Mayor, the Lord, Lord Ilardwicke's visits 
to entertainments of, ii. 381, 159, 476; 
death of, from gaol fever, ii. 406; 
message to, from the King, iii. 161 
“ Measure for Measure,” acted before Lord 
Chancellor Hardwieke, ii. 124 
Medical jurisprudence of insanity, iii. 205 
Mcllcr, Mr. John, i. 25, 117, 215 
Memorial of occurrences relating to Mr. C. 
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Yorke s acceptance of ike Great Seal, iii. 

469 

Memoirs of King James, D. Hume’s letters 
on, iii. 404, 407 

Memory, extraordinary pov^er of Lord llard- 
wicke’s, ii. 479; iii. 499 
Mental autobiography, i. 7. 

Messages from King to Prince of Wales, 
i. 365, 366, 385 ; ii. 311 ; iii. 183 ; from 
the King to the Lord Mayo?’, iii. 161 
Metaphysical reasoning diMers from legal, 
iii. 555 

Metropolis, depredations in, i. 16H, 201, 
318; ii. 97, 406, 4(i0; indictment for 
nuisance in, i. 266; alarms in during the 
rehcllion of 1745 ; ii. 1 18, 108, 178, 200, 
202, 203 ; rejoicings in afler tlic liattle of 
Culloden, ii. 230 ; eartliquuke in, ii. 
405 

Middle Temple, entry of Yorke at, i. 31; 
Chandlers in, i. 62, 71, 95, 199: llurke, a 
student at, iii 424 

Midliind Circuit, Lord C. J. ITunhvicke on, 
i. 321 

Military force, 'when recourse to he had to, 
i. 345 

Militia, hill for establishing, iii. 56, 128 ; 
disturbances rr.spccliiig, iii. 155, 152, 155, 
157 

Miller, Saundcrsoii, i, 321 ; ii. 456; iii, 14 7 
Milo, Oration for, i. 25] 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, ease respecting, ii. 
524 

Mind, weakness and iiica])acily of, dis- 
tingiiislicd Irom lunacy, ii. 248 
Minden, victory of, iii. 181 
Miivstry, 'c.^iguation of the, ii. 216; under 
Lord \Vi1ming<ou, i. 533; settlement of, 
at Mr. IVlham'.s death; ii. 512; iii. 5; 
break up of the Duke, of Devonshire’s, 
iii. 128 ; account of the formation of the 
new, under the D»d\c of .Newcastle, iii. 
1.34, 143 

Mint, miirde: in the, i. Hi8 
“ Miscellaneous State Papers,” the, ii. 467 
Misrepresentations, against Lord Clmiicellor 
Mardwicke. See Calimu '^s 
Mist’s Journal, ease of, i. 217, 220 ; i'^ 359 
Modeyii history, Dr. .Vriiold on, i. 50 ; pro- 
fessorship of, 201 

Money hills, (piestious about, i. 506> 

Montagu, Mrs., letter from, iii. 516 
Montesquieu, the Presiileiit, ii. 396, 398, 
100, 454 ; letters from, iii. 432, 434 
Monument, by Sir P. Yorke to his parents, 
i. 200 

■ , Lord Chancellor llardwieke’s 

grand, iii. 566 

Mminments at Wimpole, i. 470 ; iii. 391 
Moral effects, ii. 69, 395, 469, 522 ; iii. 58, 
488 

— — qualities, necessary in n judge, i. 352 ; 


iii. 503 ; of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 

ibid. 

Morbid impulse, iii. 206 
Morden, Lord, Mr. Yorke takes the title of, 
iii. 472 

More con. More, ease of, i. 452, 462 
More, Sir Thomas, iii. 209 
Morland, Samuel, Latin letters of, i. 11, 14, 
18,23; iii. 522 

, Mrs., letter to, from Sir P. Yorke, 

i. 139 

Morris, W., i. 391 
Mortgages, cases respecting,' ii. .322 
Mortmain, hill respecting, i. .307, 312 
Morton, Earl of, ii, 404 ; iii. 116 
Mount ney, Mr. Ihirou, i. 512 
Midtiplieity of laws, l.ord Chancellor Hard- 
wieke on the evil of, iii. 57, 58 
Murder, i. T.V.\ ; of T. Hall, i. 168 ; of Edw. 
Arne, i. 205 ; in Cornwall, i. 297 ; of Captain 
Porleous, i. 320; at Daventry, i. .3-21 ; in 
llie Highlands, ii. 270; hv Lord Eerrers, 
iii. 198^^ 

Murray, Mr , afterwards Lord .Mansfield,!. 
lOi; 522; ii. .365; iii. 11, 1.3, 22, 85, 
88, 90, 93, 116, 128, 131, 142, 1 14, 161, 
166,167, 170, 172, 188, 191,200,241, 
275, 278, 279, 302, .'’.'t:;, 307, 316, 326, 
.329, 330, .331, 330, 316, 447, 500, .518, 
532, 558, 559 ; analysis of arguments of, 

i. 398 ; ii. 521 ; a])poiuled Solicitor-General, 

ii. 45 ; charge of Jacohilism against, ii. 
482; made Atlovuey-General, iii. 10; 
created Chief-. lust;ee of England, iii. 61 
— 61 ; made a J’eer, iii. 64 ; letters of, iii. 
61, 61, 131 ; otters of Great Seal to, iii. 
9‘>, 129, 132, 465, 468; his opinion of 
l.ord Chancellor Hardwicke, iii, 93; Ids 
unpopularity in Westmiiistm' Hall, iii. 307 

, Secretary, ii. 283, 295 

, Lord George, ii. KiO, 223, 262 

.Muti'iN Act, ii 402 


N. 

Nares, Serjeant, id. 319 
National debt, the, iii. 21, 33 
Nelson, Robert, cases of, i. 337, 340, 311 
Newcastle, Duke of, introduces Yorke into 
jiarliamont, i. 94 ; letters from, i. 1.38, 1.58, 
199,300,321,421,481, 514,517,521 ; ii. 
74, 311,368,390, 41^,517; iii. 19,73,80, 
82, 210, 214, 320, ?#72, 436 ; his regard 
for Lord Hardwicke, i, 420, 424, 481 , 51 .3 ; 
ii. 76, 111, 272, 368; iii. 10, 19, 53, 83, 
127, 210, 386, .388, 389; eharaeter of, i. 
127; rumoured treason of, ii. 116, 168; 
his jealousy and ill-temper, ii.*3li7, 369, 
410, 420, 448 ; iii. 19, 53, 326, 327 ; his 
resentment against the Hanoverian treaty. 
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i. 519; elected Chancellor of University 
of Cambridge, ii. 386 ; visits to 'Wimpole, 

ii. 454; iii. 310; 311, 316; behaviour of 
George II. to, ii. 449,452 ; iii. 73, 126, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pelham as prime minister, ii. 
511, 51 6, 517; determines on resigning, iii. 
82 ; his resignation, iii. 83 ; re-appointed 
minister, iii. 136 ; his distress on the death 
of the King, iii. 214 ; conference with 
George III., iii. 215; at the funeral of 
George II., iii. 217 ; dissatisfaction at the 
state of affairs, iii. 230, 273; indignities 
offered to, iii. ^74, 333, 334; talk of resig- 
ncation, iii. 274 ; resigns, iii. 279; patriotic 
conduct on this occasion, iii. 279 ; audience 
with the King, iii. 280 ; ingratitude of the 
clergy to, iii. 280; Lord Ilardwicke’s con- 
ference with Lord liute respecting him, iii. 
287 ; his conduct after his retirement, iii. 
295, 302; his dismissal from his Lord- 
lieutenancies, iii. 333 ; tlic King's offence 
with, iii. 371 ; his summons to Lord Ilard- 
wickc to return to London, iii. 372; his 
concern at Lord Ilardwicke’s illness, iii. 
386 — 9 ; death of Duke of Newcastle, iii. 
401 ; his last letter, iii. 430 

Newcombe, Mr., i. 215 ; ii. 124 ; iii. 252 
Newspapers, as materials of history, Pref.^ 
xvi 

— — misrepresentations in, iii. 265, 
266 

Newton, Sir Isaac, i. 24, 150, 151, 510; ii. 
526 

Nicolls, Dr., ii. 479 

Nisi Prius, notes of cases at, i. 263, 327 
Nixon, Robert, trial of, i. 326 
Noel, Mr. iii. 110, 111 
Non compos mentis, ii. 250 
Nonjuring clergy, bill respecting, ii. 356 
Norfolk circuit. Lord Chief Justice Ilard- 
wicke on, i. 272, 280 
Norfolk, Duke of, apprehension of, i. 125 
North and Grey, Lord, apprehension of, i. 
122 

North, Lord, iii. 391, 426, 427, 428, 468, 
482 

Northampton, assizes at, i. 321 ; correspond- 
ence about ordaining a clergyman at, ii. 
372 

“North Briton," the, iii. 318, 319; and see 
Wilkes, Action by printers of for seizing, 

iii. 364, 367, 368 
Northumberland, DuJ;e of, iii. 444 
Norton, Sir Fletclier, made Solicitor-General, 

iii. 270, 347, 3H6, o91 ; notices of, iii. 443, 
447, 450—4,467 

Notes of cases before Lord Ilardwicke. See 
Circuit cases 

Notes of speeches by Lord Ilardwicke, i. 
308 ; iii. 48, 234 ; ( n Lord L 4 vat ’8 trial, 
ii. 282 

Nuisance, trial of indictment for, i. 266 


0 . 

Oaths, admission of. See Omychund Bar- 
ker 

, increase of unnecessary, iii. 58, 60 

Occurrences, Lord Ilardwicke’s journals of. 
See Diaries 

Offer of Earldom to Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, ii. 508 

of Great Seal to Lord Ilardwicke, iii. 

129, 130 

of Privy Seal to Lord Ilardwicke, iii. 

269 

of office to Lord Ilardwicke, iii. 296, 

369, 373, 374 

Old Bailey, deaths from gaol fever at, ii. 
407. 

Omychund v. Barker, case of, ii. 141 
Onslow, Mr. Speaker, ii. 124, 352, 488 ; iii. 
265 

, Mr. iii. 391, 468 

Onslow's case, iii. 343 

Opinion about inocidating criminals, i. 117 

about Henley’s oratory, i. 193 ; 

about prosecution of “ Craftsman," i. 215 
Opinions of Sir P. Yorke, i. \\7, 193, 216, 
261 

Opposition, Lord Ilardwicke in, iii. 322, 329, 
353, 363 

Orange, Prince of, ii. 335, 312, 459 ; Prin- 
cess of, ii. 396, 463 
Orations, parliamentary, i, 278 
Oratory, dissertation on, i. 246 ; times fa- 
vourable for, i. 250 

Orator, Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke as an, 
iii. 512 

Orator Henley, i. 192 ; iii. 15 
Ordination, episcopal, interference with, ii. 
355 

, correspondence of T^ord Hard- 

wicke with Dr. Doddridge about, ii. 372 
Orford, Earl of. Sec Walpole 
Originality, Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke’s, iii. 
498 

Ossulston, Lord, committal of, i. 462 
Outrage in Westminster Hall, i. 315 
Outrages in London, i. 168 
Oxford, visit of Sir P. Yorke to, i. 191 ; trea- 
son at, ii. 383 ; iii. 16 

, Earl of, 466; Letters from, i. 283, 

444, 471 

students, trial of, ii. 383 


P. 

Paley, Archdeacon, i, 50 ; iii. 485 
Palmer, Samuel, i. 12, 47 ; Hi. 500, 530 ; let- 
ters of, i. 59, 89, 101 

Papist, claim of title against, i. 451 ; hiU 
respecting purchases froju, ji. 355 
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“ Paradise Lost,’^ injunction respecting an 
edition of, ii. 524 
Paris, tour to, ii. 390, 397 
Parker, Chief Baron, i. 28, 53,235, 314; 

ii. 25 ; iii. 85, 269, 270, 394, 517, 530 
, Lord, iii. 317. And see Lord Mac- 
clesfield 

Parliament, analysis of a new, i. 508; 
Power of the, ii. 520 ; advantages of the 
judges attending, iii. 58, .59 
, Lord llardwicke a member of, 

i. 90 ; success in, i. 110 
Parliamentary diary of Mr. P. Yorke, Pref, 

vi. vii. And see Diaries 
Parliamentary debates, autlienticity of, i. 277 
Partition treaty, the, iii. 539 
Party, government by, i. 390 ; influence of, 

ii. 3. 

Patience, Lord Chancellor ITardwickc’s great, 

iii. 80, 90 
Paxton, Mr., i. 158 

Peace of Aix la Chapelle, effects of, ii. 395 
Pearce, Bishop, i. 152, 330, 401 ; ii. 350; 

iii. .520, 539 ; letter to Lord llardwicke 
from, ii. 350 

Peel, Sir Robert, comitared to Walpole, ii. 
131 

Peerage, elevation of Sir P. Yorke to the, i. 
258 ; of Talhot, i. 258 

, moral effect of the, ii. 409, 522 

Peerages, case respecting limitations of, iii. 
277 ; charge against Lord llardwicke of 
denying to judges, iii. 510 
Peers, rebel, preparadons for trials of, ii. 234 
Pelliam, Mr., i. 425, 513 ; death of, ii. 510 ; 
state of affairs at his death, ibid; ap- 
poiiitmeul of his successor, ii. 512 
Pembroke’, Karl oi', iii. 182 
Pengelly, Seijj'ant, i. 73, 70, 121, 174; death 
of, from gaol fever, i. 214 
Pennsylvania, suit relating to land in, ii. 135 
Penrith, the rebels at, li. 191 
Pension, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke's re- 
fusal to acf. pt, iii. 97, 124, 538 ; to Dr. 
Johnson, iii. 291 

Pensions toliteraiy men, justice of, i. 389 
1 errott, Mr., iii. 200, 332 
Perth, Duke of, i. 189 

Physicians, College of, case respecting, ii. 
52(> 

Pictures of Lord Chancellor llardwicke, ii. 
208; iii. 173 

• , from Glasgow, hi. 173 

Pillory, punishment of, i. 204 ; iii. 195 
Pitt, Mr. (afterwards Earl of Chatham), Pref. 
xviii. ; i. 92, .535 ; ii. 82, 125. 235, 450, 
450, 457 ; iii. 2, 7, 20, 38, 53, 01, 09, 70, 
7.3, 79, 80, 81, 8.3, 90, 122, IC/, 129, 1.33, 
135—1.38, 142, 144, 101, 105, loO, 170, 
188, 190, 192, 190, 211,213,215,210, 
233, 243, 270, 278, 307, 309, 312, 330, 
332, 335, 337, 350-358, 301, 302, 309, 


.390, 447, 448, 450, 450—458,460—462, 
464, 541, 543, 559, 500 ; his opinion of 
Lord Clumcellor llardwicke, iii, 2, 3; let- 
ters from, iii. 7, 24, 77, 193, 197 ; con- 
ferences with, iii. 20, 27, 29, 30, 77, 81, 
190, 204,208,322; letters to from Lord 
llardwicke, iii. 138, 139, 192; appointed 
Secretary of S'ldc, iii. 83 ; aversion of Geo. 
III. to, iii. 25(i ; differs from Lord llard- 
wickc, iii. 250, 257 ; resigns the seals, iii. 
257 ; receives a pension, and a peerage to 
his wife, iii. 258; sensation created l>ythis, 
iii. 200; his letter to the “Public Ledger," 
iii. 205 ; his conference with Ch.arles Yorke, 
iii. 301 ; his message to Lord llardwicke to 
come to London, iii. 372 ; negotiations 
with, iii. 37 J ; his conference with the King, 
iii. 374 ; Lord llardwieke’s account of this, 
iii. 370 ; character of Mr, Pitt, iii. 201 
Plague, alarms of the, i. 108; ii. 55; iii. 
lOl 

Plague Prevention Bill, speech of Sir P. 
Yorke on, i. 108 

Plea of insanity in criminal cases, iii. 205 
Pleas of the Crown, case respecting, i. 536 
Plunkett, John, i. 131 
Poet Thomson, treatment of, i. 387 
Poetry by D. Garrick, ii. 410 
Poetry, early, of Yorke, i. 50, 83, 84 
Poison, trial for murder by, i. 321 
Poland, Stanislaus, King of, iii. 431; letter 
from, iii. 432 

Policy of insurance, case on a, i. 328 
Politics, ease arising out of, i. 284 
Politician, advantage of rank to, i. 427 
Porafrei, Lord, iii. 330 
Pompadour, Madame de, ii. 398 
Pope, Alexander, i. 50; ii. 45, 111, 353, 
439; iii. 354 ; account of a week with, i. 
475 ; illness and death of, ii. 88, 89 

V, Curl, case of, i. 539 

Pope’s letters, ii. Ill; ease respecting, i. 
539 

Popery, denunciation of, i. 395 
Popular feeling, concessions to, ii. 500 
Popularity, naUire of, ii. 37 ; iii. 542 
Porteous, Captain, murder of, i. 320, 397 
Portland, Duke of, i. 283 ; iii. 422, 423, 429 
459, 402 

Portraits of Lord Chancellor llardwicke, ii. 
208; iii. 173, 340 

Portsmouth, Lord Chancellor Ilardwieke’s 
visit to, i. 437 

Posterity, judgments Af, why better than 
that of a contempora#v age, iii. 203 
Potters, extraordinary suit between two, iii. 
95 

Poverty, Mr. P. Yorke’s asserted, i. 0 ; 
effect of, i. 80 

Power. See Balance of Power » 

Powys, Mr. Justice, i. 125; ridiculed by 
Yorke, i. 82; parody of his charge, i. 84 
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Powis House, Lord Hardwickc’s residence at, 

i. 387 ; his relinquishment of, iii. 172 
Practice, Yorke’s early, i. 73; Mr. C.Yorke’s, 

ill. 440 

Pragmatic Sanction, debates respecting, i. 
507 

Pratt, Lord Chief Justice, i. 125, 149 ; death 
of, i. 1C7 

Pratt, Mr. ^afterwards Lord Camden) iii. 85, 
170, 172, 200, 239, 209, 31(3, 301, 3(32, 
305, 308, 380, 390, 442, 450, 4.57, 

401, 464, 525 ; made Attorney-(.’ciieral 
over C. Yorke, iii. 14 4, 147, 149 ; created 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, iii. 270; 
his veneration for Lord llardwicke, iii. 
271 ; his intimacy with C. Yorke, iii. 272, 
308 ; overhearing conduct of, iii. 281 ; his 
judgment in Wilkes's case, iii 340, .349; 
made a peer, iii. 147 ; dismissal of, iii. 
405, 469; his career, iii. 271; character 
of, iii. 148, 271 

Precedents, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
use of, iii. 90 

Prediction, Mr. Morland’s, i. 18 
Preferments by Lord llardwicke, i. 380 ; iii. 
05, 85, 539 

Preliminaries of peace, debates on the, iii. 
328 

Prerogative, questions of, ii. 35, 2(8 
Presbyterian, .Mrs. Yorke a, i. 11 
Presidency of the Council, Lord llardwicke 
willing to accept, iii. 129 ; })r<)posals re- 
specting, iii. 290, 309 ; oiler of to him, iii. 
380 

President Montesquieu. Sec Montesijuicii 
Press, liberty of. See liberty of the IVons. 
S]»cechon,i, 430; subjects connected with, 
iii. 265, 341. And sec Wilkes, Craftsman, 
Mist’s Journal, and Francklin 

- , prosecutions against, i. 239; reference 

to, ii. 193. And see Wilkes, Craftsman, 
Mist’s Journal, and Francklin 
Preston, I^ord, ease of, iii. 172 

Pans, battle of, ii. 105 

Pretender’s sons, bill to prevent correspon- 
denee with, ii. 00 

Pretender, the Young, landing of, in Scot- 
land, ii. 1 47. 148, 150 ; dcst'i'iplion of, ii. 
181, 183, 195, 198; conversations with, 

ii. 183, 192, 197 ; flight of the, ii. 227, 
230, 230, 250,20 4; escape of, ii. 271; 
secret visit to England in 1750; iii. 420 

Prime minister, Lord llardwiclic, as tcni- 
X»orary, ii. 51 1 « 

Primacy, ofters of th<, ii. 315; TTerring ad- 
vanced to, ii. 350 ; promotion of Seeker 
to, Iii. 107 

Prince of Wales, Frederick, disagreements 
with, i. 303, 40;'i, 505, 5. 2, 535; ii. 311, 
325, 327, 382 ; interviews with Lord 
Chancellor llardwicke, i. 307, 372; ii. 
407 ; death of, ii. 132 


Principles, first, study, &c. of, i. 32, 39, 51, 
71 ; iii. 87, 90, 97, 490, 560, 501 

of legislation, iii. 58, 59 

Prior, Mathew, i. 470 
Prisoners, cruelty to, i. 206 
Prisoner’s counsel, duty of, i. 242 

Counsel Act, i. 249 

Prisoners, rebel, trials of, ii. 251 
Pritchard, Mrs. iii. 321 
Privilege, (picstions of, i. 442, 506 ; iii. 342. 
And see Wilkes 

Privy Seal, Lord llardwicke willing to accept, 

iii. 129 ; rumours about his having, iii. 265 ; 
offer of, iii. 209 

Procession to St. Paul’s, iii. 174 
Proelamatiojis respecting offenders, i. 171, 
201, 215, 317 ; ii. 98 

Proclamation for sci/ing the Pretender, ii. 
148, 150; by Pretender, ii. 180, for seiz- 
ing King George the Second, ii. 165 
Professional education, i. 38 
Progress, Yorke’s early, at the bar, i. 72 
Promissory note, forgeries of, i. 202 
Promotions made by Lord Chancellor llard- 
wicke, i. 380 ; iii. 05, 85, 539. And sec 
Birch, Warhiirton, Tucker, &c. 

, legal, i. 14 7, 149, 107 

I’roofs of insanity, iii. 200, 203, 205 
Prosecutions. S<m! Layer, Sheppard, Wild, 
Ward, Hales, Woolsfon, Kynnersley, Hug- 
gins, Craftsman, Francklin, Wilkes 
Prosecution, malicious, action for, i. 340 
Protest alxmt the judges, i. 485 
Prot(;slant, case of claiming title by, i. 451 

religion, refercncf's to and com- 

mcudalioii of, i. 394; ii. 307 ; iii. 162 
• i)urchascrs, hill for relief of, 

355 

Prowsc, Mr., iii. 207, 268 

ITussia, King of, subsidy to, iii. 278, 289 

Public men, private life of, ii. 418 

Public Lcdg<n*, the, iii. 205, 200 

Puflendorf citcfl, ii. 1 12 

Pultenev, Mr. (Lord Path), i. 218, 221, 535 ; 

ii. 3, 4, 351,397, 399; iii. 528 ; letter 
of Sir P. Yorke to, i. 1 44, 294, 485, 487, 
518 

created Earl of Hath, i. 533 

Pump Court, Yorke’s chiind.Kas in, i, 02, 71 ; 
Purchase of llardwicke Park Court, i. 188 , 
of WiunMile, i. 40 4 

Purses, Lord Chancellor llardwieke’s state, 
application of by Lady llardwicke, i. 208, 

iii. 253 


Q. 

Quakers’ Titlie Bill, speech on, i. 314 
Qualifications for leading advocacy, i. 51. Hi , 
200 ; judicial, i. 200, 350 
(^lalitication, parliamentary, i, 92 
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Quarrels between King and Prince, i. 363, 
403; ii. 311, 325; secret nature of, i. 
383 

Quarterly Review, quotations from, iii. 124, 
125, 528, 533 

Quebec, letter on conquest of, iii. 191 

Queen Caroline, i. 300, 316, 321, 336, 356, 
377 ; death of, i. 401 ; her regard for Lord 
Hardwicke, i. 402 

Queen Charlotte, declaration of the King's 
intention to marry, iii. 214 ; journey of to 
England, iii. 246 — 8; arrival of, iii. 249, 
250 ; description of, iii. 250 ; the royal mar- 
riage, iii. 251 ; Lord Hardwicke atherdraw- 
ing room, iii. 256 ; birth of George IV., iii. 
298 

Queensbeny, Duke of, iii. 387 


R. 

Radway, Mr. Miller's seat at, ii. 456 
Rambler, anecdote respecting the, iii. 295 
Ramsey, Allan, portraits of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke by, ii. 268; iii. 173 
Ranelagh, visits to, ii. 83, 88, 253 
Rave ns worth. Lord, iii. 166, 335 
Raymond, Sir R., i. 116, 415 ; made a judge, 

i. 147 ; appointed Chief Justice of England, 

i. 167 ; death of, i. 229 

Real property lavv, important case respcciing, 

ii. 523 ; Lord Ilardwicke’s knowledge of, 

iii. 557 

Reasoning, legal, i, 353 ; iii. 497 ; analysis 
of, iii. 554 

Reasoning power, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke's, iii. 496 

Rebellion of 1745. causes of, ii. 144, 1 15 ; 
apprehensions respecting, ii. 153; return 
of the King, ii. 156; of the troojis, ii. 
159; progress of rebellion, ii. 160, 162; 
retreat of the rebels, ii. 201, 236 ; battle 
of Cullod^’n, ii. 222 ; sjieeuhitions on thj 
chances of ii. 236 ; parliamentary pro- 
ceedings respecting, ii, 251 ; measures for 
extinguislmieut of, ii. 269, 274, 461 ; faint 
resistance of the people ‘o the rebellion, 

ii. 402 

Rebel prisoners, trials of, ii. 251, 257 ; Lord 
Uarflvvickc's addresses to, ii. 258 ; refuta- 
tion of severity against, ii. 320 
Rebuke to Lord Gower, Lord liar Iwicke’s, 
ii. 60 

Red Lion-square, Sir P. Yorke's lesidenee 
in, i. 199, 215 

Regalities in Scotland, ii. 265 
Refusal to accept Great Seal, by Lord Ilard- 
wicke, iii. 129 

— to affix Great Seal to certain treaties. 
Lord Ilardwicke’s, ii. 59, 369 
^Regency, dissensions in, i. 480 ; on death of 
I’rince of Wales, ii. 445 


Regency Board, Lord Hardwicke’s activity 
at, ii. 1.50, L54, 159 

Regimentals, Archbishop IleiTing’s, ii. 180 
Register, Annual, i. 237, 352 ; ii. 518 
Rehearing, Lord Hardwicke’s acknowledg- 
ment on a, i. 541 

Reigate, Mr. C. Yorke’s elcciion-for, ii. 333 
Relatives, Lord Hardwicke’s intercourse with 
Ids, i. 103; his kindness to them, ii. 362, 
107; iii. 154, 162, 501 
Religious sentiments of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, iii. 522 

Remaiiulcrs, couLingeut, case respecting, ii. 
524 

Remonstrance to the King, ii. 77 
Remonstrances to the Duke of Newcastle, ii. 
367. 

Reply of Sir P, Y^orke, on Layer’s trial, i. 
127 

Replies, by Lord Clinucellor Hardwicke, ii. 
70, 266, 356 

Reports made by Yorke, i. 81 ; of Lord 
Hardwicke's judgment, indifference of, iii. 
92 

Resignation, of the ministry, ii. 216 ; 
rumours of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke's 
intended, ii. 385 ; Lord Hardwicke's de- 
termination on, iii. 82; his actual, iii. 
83, 84; reference to this, iii. 325; Mr. 
Pitt’s, iii. 257 ; Lord Hardwicke on his 
son’s proposed, iii. 325 ; Lord Bute's, 

iii. 338 ; of Charles Yorke, iii. 385 
Retirement, sketch of Sir 11. Walpole in, 

ii. 133; rumours of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke’s, ii. 224 ; proposal of, iii. 38 ; 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke in, iii. 96, 
108 123, 158, 282 

, final, from public life, of Lord 

Chancellor Hardwicke, iii. 296 
Retreat of the rebels in 1745, ii. 201 
Retrospect of Lord Hardwicke’s career, 

iii, 296, 353, 397 
Review iii Hyde Park, i. 120 
Revolution, refereuce to the, i. 431, 432 ; 

ii. .307, 330; iii. 235, 323 
Rewards, for apprehending offenders, i. 171, 
201,21.5, .317 

Richmond, Lord Hardwicke’s visits to, iii. 
372 

Ridicule of Mr. Justice Powys, by Y'oike, 
i. 82 

Ripon, the Earl of, iii. 488 
Riots, i. 222, 292,30.3, 341, iii. 163 ; Lord 
Hardwicke’s speCch^on, i. 343; about 
militia, iii. 151-15.3f 157 
Rise of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, i. 72, 
82, 86, 90, 96, 98 ; iii. 492, 564 
Rigby, Mr., iii. 390 

Robberies, proceedings respecting, i. 201, 
282; ii. 97, 394, 406, 160 ^ 

Robbery of Mr. C. Yorke, iii. 241 
Roberts, Sir Thomas, i. 34 
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Robertson » Dr., letter from, iii. 403 
Rochester, Bishop of. See Atterbury, 
Pearce / 

Rockingham, the Marquis of, iii. 131, 133, 
242, 325, 335, 357, 360, 372, 379, 412, 
452, 453, 455, 456, 463, 466—468, 471, 
474, 478 ; letters from> iii> 423, 425 
Rogers, Henry, trials of, for 3 murders, 
i. 297 

Roman law. See Civil Law 
Rousseau, message from Lord Bute to, iii. 
290 

Royal family, disagreements in, i. 363, 
505, 532, 535,; ii. 311, 325, 329, 332, 
382 

Society, Lord Chancellor Hard- 

wicke a member of the, iii. 393 
Rumours, about Sir P. Yorke, i. 233 ; about 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, ii. 385, 424, 
464, 518, .520; iii. 19, 265 
Rutland, the Duke of, iii. 1.31, 133 
Ryder, Sir Dudley, i. 495 ; iii. 85, 517; 
made Attorney-General, i. 351, 361 ; 
made Chief Justice of England, iii. 10; 
hia death, iii. 60. 


S. 

Sackville, Lord George, iii. 186, 428 
Saladin, Monsieur, i. 144 
Salary, increase of Chief Justice's, i. 354 
Salisbury, Bishop of. See Sherlock 
Salkeld, Mr. i. 27, 419 ; Yorke articled to, 
28 ; recommends Yorke to Lord Mans- 
field, 67 ; a client of Yorke’s, 77; pro- 
motion of, 262 

, Mrs., her tyranny over Yorke, i. 32 

Salter, Dr., i. 290, 385, 407 ; iii. 400 
St. James’s Chronicle, the, iii. 2( 6 
Satire, Yorke's, i. 82, 84 
Savage, the poet, proceeding against, i. 263 
Scandal. See Words, actions for 
Scheemakers, noinument to Lord Chancel- 
lor Hardwicke by, i. 470 ; iii. 394 
Schomberg, Dr., case of, ii. .526 
School. See Morland, Newcombe 
Schoolfellow, letter to Yorke from a, i. 59 
Scott, Mr., ii. 474 

Scotchmen, English jealous of, iu. 305, 300 
Scotland, disturbances in, i. 319, 341 ; let- 
ters about, i. 399 ; measures respecting, 
see Lord Kame/; rebellion in, ii. 143, 
247; landing oflYoung Pretender in, ii. 
147, 148, 150; Lord Hardwicke’s mea- 
sures respecting, ii. 256, 265, 310, 
312, 329, 330, 355; testimonial as 
to, iii. 24 ; Scotch C’ergy Bills, ii. 355, 
358 

Seaford, Sir P. Yorke elected for, i. 118, 

m 


Searching for stolen goods, action for, i. 

337 

Search, right of, i. 413 . "* ^ ’ 

Seeker, Archbishop,.!. 292, 386,401, 532, 
535: ii. 127, 355, 358, 359, 500, 507 ; 
iii. 167, 299, 401, 441,453,520; offi- 
ciates at the marriage of George HI. iii. 
250 ; letter from, iii. 442 
Secret nature of the royal family quarrels, 

i. 382 

committee, report of, ii. 10 

Sense, Lord Chancellor Uardwicke's great, 
iii. 495 ; its use in legal argument, 553 
Sermons, Sherlock’s, Lord ChancellorHard- 
wicke’s admiration of, ii. 479 
Serjeant, Sir P. Yorke made a, i. 258 
Serjeants, call of, i. 149, 314 
Servants, misbehaviour of Sir P. Yorke’s, i. ; 

of Lord Haidwicke’s, ii. 83 
Severity against rebel peers, refutation of 
charge of, ii. 321 

Shebbeure, Dr., iii. 357 ; case respecting, 
iii. 100 ; prosecution of, iii. 194 ; in the 
pillory, iii. 195 

Shelburn, Lord, iii. 328, 340, 468 
Sheppard, John, escapes, condemnation and 
execution of, i. 152, 161 ; Sir P. Yorke 
on trial of, i. 159 

Sherift'of Cornwall, correspcyidence of Lord 
Chief Justice Hardwicke with, i. 301 , 
Sherlock, Bishop, i, 216, 401, 492 ; ii. 347, 
355, 382, 473, 486, 499 ; iii. 375, 419, 
520, 521, 539; letters from, i. 414, ii. 
27, 478 { translated to the see of London, 

ii. 370 ; Lord Hardwicke’s recollection 
of his strmon, ii. 479 

Ship, case respecting insurance of a, i. 328 
Shippen, Mr., i. 239 
Shuckburgh, John, action by, i. 324 
Sidney, Algernon, case of, iii. 171 
Skeletons of Lord Hardwicke’s judgments, 

i. 450, 457, 459, 538 ; of Lord llard- 
wicke’s speeches, i. 308, iii. 48 

Smallpox, ravages of, i. 116; inoculation of 
criminals for, 117 
Smith con Head, case of, i.451 
Smuggling Bill, Lord Hardwicke’s conduct 
on, i. 346 ; iii. 552 
Smythe, Profestior, iii. 533 
Smyth, Mr. Baron, iii. 95, 103 
Social Habits of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, iii. 158, 160 
Socrates, reference to, iii. 94 
Sodor and Man, case of the Bishop of, i. 
137 

Solicitor, P. Yorke articled to a, i. 28 ^ 

Solicitors, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke s 
courtesy to, iii. 91 

Solicitor- General, Mr. Yorke made, i. 98 ; 
his conduct as, i. 239 ; Mr. Murray made, 

ii. 45 . ^ 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, i. 57 ; papers of, 
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ii. 20, 21 — 24 ; loss of papers, ii. 466 ; 

iii, 419 ; character of, ii. 467 ; iii. 94; 
cfi^mpared with Lord Hardwicke, iii. 5;i7 

Sometfet, Duke of, i. 224 ; ii. 329, 365 ; 

, letters from, ii. 229, 306, 308 ; ii. 25 ; his 
•death, ii. 385 

South Sea Bill, debate on, i. 108 
Sduthwark, murder in, i. 168 
Spanish War, case arising out of, i. 328 ; 
speeches on, i. 440 

Speaker of the House of Lords, Lord Hard- 
wicke appointed, i. 351, 358, 369 ; his 
conduct as, iii. 86, 92 
Spectator, Yorke's ^contribution to, i. 62; 
Iii. 593 

Speculations on the chances of the rebellion 
of 1745, ii. 236 

Speeches of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
Pref,.v\\, viii ; as Sir P. Yorke, i. 212, 
218, 223, 225 ; as Lord Hardwicke, i. 
312, 314, 343, 396, 411, 413, 430, 440, 
442, 488, 498, 506,507 ; ii. 6, 7,34,42, 
60, 67, 69, 84, 358, 402, 461, 489, 506 ; 
iii. 45, 46, 58, 164, 234, 329, 336 ; his 
last speech, iii. 336 ; opinions of it, iii. 
337 ; notes of speeches, i. 308 ; iii. 48 
, royal, composed by Lord Hard- 
wicke, ii. 274, 332, 460, 462 ; iii. 21 , 162, 
231,232, 234, 240, 275, 276 
^pi^r and cobwebs, Hogarth’s burlesque of, 
t m: 318, 319 

, letters from, ii.” 211 ; iii. 16 
irituous liquors, effect of sale of, ii. 98 
Liquors Bill, debate on,, ii. 38 
'ortsman, Sir R. Walpole as a, ii. 132, 

;h 

case respecting Earldom of, iii. 354 
brdsbire, rumoar of Pretender being in, 

. 421 

iding army, debates on, i. 223 
’Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland, iii. 
482 

State bed at Wimpole, description of, i. 468 ; 
iii. 453 

Statesman, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke as 
a, iii. 550 

Statute books, alarming inci; ase of, iti. 58 
Steele, Sir Richard, case of, iii. 343, 350 
Stevens, Dr., case of, i. 459 
Stone, iMr., ii. 474, 582 ; iii. 66, 67, 326 
Stonehouse, Dr., ii. 372 
Stove, Mr., iii. 364 
Stowell, Lord, judgments of, iii. 556 
Strange, Sir John, i. 28, 33, 53, 72, 75, 
235 ; ii. 298 ; iii. 85, 530 ; made Solici- 
tor-General, ii. 351 ; refuses the Rolls, 
419; his death, iii. 10, 11 
•— — , Lord, iii. 390 
Strangers, speech about admitting, i, 489, 
. 505 

Streets, robberies in, ii. 97 
Struggles, early, i. 86 ; iii. 366 
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Student at the Temple, Yorke a, i. 34 
Studies of P.Yorke, i. 32 
Study, advice on, i. 392 
Style, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s,iii. 813, 
.545 

Success, Yorke’s early, i. 86 
Suffolk, Earl of, iii. 329 
Suicide of Mr. Charles Yorke, unfounded 
rumour respecting, iii. 475 ; refutation of, 
476 

Suitors, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s cour- 
tesy to, iii. 91 

Sunday, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke's ob- 
jections to exercising the militia on, iii. 
60 

Sureties for Yorke, i. 34 
Swift, Dean, i. 151 ; ii. 20, 23 
Symptoms of lunacy, iii. 200 


T. 


Talbot, Bishop, i. 120 

Mr., i, 118; made Solicitor- 
General, i. 193 ; conduct of, i. 240, 357, 
387 ; made Lord ( hancellor, i. 256 ; 
speeches of, i. 277, 346 ; illness, i. 347 ; 
death, i. 350, 358, 3<il 
— — , second Lord, ii. 286 ; iii. 204, 207 
— , Miss, ii. 459 ; iii. 124, 125 
Ta.ste, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s, iii. 
498 

Temper, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s ex- 
cellent, iii. 91, 502 

Temperance, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s 
great, iii. 159, 502 
Temple, entry of P. Yorke at, i. 34 

, mastership of the ii. 371, 478, 

480 

Bar, heads of prisoners on, i. 130 ; 

ii. 262 

, Lord, iii. 116, 127—129, 136, 

164—166, 257, 259, 269, 329, 337, 342, 
345, .349, 356—358, 362, 369, 385, 447, 
448 

Teuderden, Lord ('hief Justice, iii. 518 
Terms, mode of keeping, i. 38 
Testimonies, in Lord Hardwicke’s favour, 

iii. 544, 558 

Testimony, rejection of, i, 348 
Texier, Mr., ii. 210 — 213 
Theatricals, at Woburn, li. 87 
Thomson, the poet, treaAient of, i, 387 
Thurloe’s State Papers, publication of, i. 
525 ; ii. 508 

Thurlow, Lord, advice by, i. 87 ; his opinion 
of Lord Hardwicke, 351 ; iii. 92 
Tickell, the pot t, i. 63, 192 ; iii. 5(ft) 
Times, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s, Ui. 
507, 564 
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Tindfil, Lord Chief .Tnslice, ili. 518 
Tithe Hill, Quaki rs’, speech on, i. 314 
Title, clainier of hy a Hnjteslant, i. 151 
Tokav, Lord Chancellor liardvvickc on, ii. 
404 

Toleration Act>. case respecting, i. IDI; 

references to, ii. 140 
Tom .Tones, the IMS. of, ii. 437 
Tooke, Horne, iii. ‘I'.ltl 
Tortoise, Arclihishop Herring’s, ii. 401 
Tower, state prisonms iti the, i. 121, 122; 

ii. 25.3, 2(10, 2o:2 ; iii. 200, 312 
Town.shentl, Charles, iii. (11, 1 IXI, 310, 391, 
459, 532 

, Ccneral. iii. 390 

Translations, efftels of, iii. 517 
Travel, foreign, i. 03, 393 
'I’l eaeljery of the Fia iieh, ii. 214 
Treason. See Layer, Atterbnry, Kelly, 
Wharton, Rebeliicn, I’retetider, Henesy 
— — — , ap}>rehensi()n of persons on susj'i- 
eiori of, i. 119. 120, 122; ii. 179 
Treaties, ]»rerogati\’e of crown resjjccting, ii. 

35 ; iii. Ifi, 330 i 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chajidle, ii. 378, 379, 386, j 
31)5 ! 

IVial hy jhry, i. 220 j 

Trials. See Layer, Shefipard. Wild, Ward, ! 
Maeclesfu'ld, Hales, Craftsman ; rebel i 
))iisoners, Lords Cioinartie, Kiln>arnr)ek, • 
Balnieiino, and Lovut ; Ferrers, Wilkes, I 
North Hriton 

Trials, their use (o the historian, ii. 319 
Trials, notes of, before Lord HanKvieke, i. 

204 ; ii. 259 ; iii. 205 
frigarie, Mr., i. 27, 29 
Trot.ps, foreign, iii. It) 

Trinstees to ])reserve contingent remainders, 
jtidgment resiu’ct ing, ii. 521 j 

Trye,'Mr.,i. UnS 

Tu(-ker, Dr., preferment of, iii. .52], 5.39 
Tullihardine, Maiapiis of, ii. 23tl 
Tumnlrs, i. 228 
Turnpike hills, i. 500 

road, case respecting a. iii. 97 

Turnj)ikes, riots respecting, i. 200, 292, 

34 5, ii. 3!»1 

I'ntor, Yoikt ’s law, i. 52 
Tw iekenharn, aecoinit of l^^J 1 e at, i. 470 
Twiekenhaiii F rk, Lotil Chancellor Hard- 
vv i(3’ 9s vis.it s to, ii. 35.3 
Tyhtu.o executions at, i. 130, 100, 100 ; iii. j 
205 


U. 

Uneonstitut'onf'l conduct of the King, i. 510 

treaties, Lord Ilajclwicke’s 

refusal to affix the Gieat Seal to, ii. 59, 
303 

Uniformity Act, ca.se atid'v, i. 194 


Union with Scotland, dissensions 

202 

Uinver>ity (>f Cambriilge. See Ca; 
University education, i. 39 
IJiiiver.siiy (College, case of, i. 459 
Usury, case icsj>ecting, ii. 322 


V. 


Vacation, liOrd Hardwicke’s occ 
ii. 51, 55, 75, 87,93, 270, 343 
151, 450, 502; iii. 17. 30, 01, t 

Venison, av'' Hardwicke’s presi 
I90;iii. ..)! 

Vi-rdiel.s, revision of, ii. 403 ?: 

Vernon, Admiral, debates lesj'cctin 
188 

Verses, by Lord Ilardwieke, i. 83^- 
210,284 

A csey’s Reports, iii. 89, .558 

Vietoiia, (iueen, }iatriotic act of, tf 
’.’gil, given by Dryden to l..ord 
i. 57 

Virginia, Lord (!liancel!or Hardwick 
( haneellcM- of William and Mar 
in, iii. 395 

A^'iiy, Count, iii. 103, 280 

Vi>it to Fngl.'Mid of Fretettder in' 
420 


Visitors, reception of by Lord C! 

Hardwii’ke, iii. 158 • 

Voliaiie, Mons. de, ii. 398 ; iii. 39 


w. 


I 


Waldegravp, Lord, iii. 81, 120, 
219. 201, 515, 533, 511^550 1 
Wales, Frederick, Fiince of, I, ' 
man -age, i. 307 ; <lis agreemen^j 
King, i. 3t)3, 103, 505,532, 53! 
325, .329, 332, 382 ; entertairii 
ii. 334 ; interviews with Lord ^ 
Hardwieke, i. .")07, 372; ii, i! 
dvatlt, ii. 132 ; elraraeter of, ii. ( 

. Ce<Mg<;, I’rinee of. See K’t 

111 . ^ 1 


, Trincess Dowager of, i. 307' 

i:'.3; iii. 127, 228,' 251, 299. 4) 
\\ allis, Mr., ili. .‘lOl J 

Walm>ley v. Hooth, case of, i. 
Walpole, .Sir |{o))ert, alterw<fdli| 
Orlonl, i. 131, 228, 232, 2} ^3 
380, 3H2, 113, 122, 435, 489 J 

ii. 4, 9, n, 13, 01, 90, 120 1 

iii. 53, 112, 520; appears n 
bury, i. 1.33; sjneehes of, i.Jj 
in.ikes Sir I*. A'oike Ciiief ^ 
i'ingland, i. 255; ' Ih rs Lord JS 
the flrcat Seal, i, 301, 303 ;J 
i. 120; ii. 90, l.’.o; hdterf 
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York© to, 1. 258 ; from Lord Ilardwicke to, 
i.336, 486 j ii. 96; uripopularif y of, i. 492 ; 
attack on, i. 491 ; his i. :).43; pro- 
ceedings against, ii. 4, 11 ; sketch of, iti 
retirement, ii. 133; speech by, ii. 61 ; 
f character of, ii. 127 ; his loss 

.2^>conntry, ii. 1.17; Piiltcney’s opi- 
i , ’ resistance to llano- 

lUiluence, iii. 53 ; refutation of 
charge against Lord ilardwicke of ingra- 
titude to Waljjolc, iii. 526 
iValpoIe, Ir., afterwards Lord, i. 285,319 ; 
iii. 31, 122, 481 

, Horace, Pr('/. xix'., i. 29», 352, 361, 

473,531 ; ii. 257, 159, 26 , .262, 320, 
353,364,385,388, 131, 135, MI, 445, I 
468. 482, 486, 487, 518 ; iii. 23, 60, 84, [ 
95, 117, 118, 123, 133, 155, 166, 167, [ 
177, 191, 205, 217, 2.rL 250, 251, 270, j 
275, 277, 279, 322, 32S, 331, 373, 385. 
386, 389, 390, 412, 465, 167, 175, 517, i 
528, 530, 531, 531 ; character of, 533 | 

Walpoliana, iii. 412, 529 i 

/arburton, Bishop, i. 195, 108, 475; ii. * 
89, 853, 450, 167, 181 ; iii. 22, 51, 116, i 
419, 433, 434, 181, 485, 521, 522, r>:’>9 
^ard, Lord, iii, 339 

— , John, prosecution of, i. 185; iii, 311 | 

, Philip, i. 88, 475; ii. 51, 311, 116; ; 

iii. 530; letter tVoin, i, 88, 175 ' 

Ward in Chancery, marriage of, i. 460 
Warrants, general, case of. See Wilkes 
Warrants for e.veeutiou of rebel peers, ii. 
259 

Weakness of juind, as distinguished from 
insanity, case respecting, fi. 218 
Wcarg, M;*., i. 12.5 ; made Solicitor-Gener.al, 
i. 147 ; dfilij of, ’ 192 
Webb, Philip t ..rterer. i. 386 ; ii. 267 ; iii. 

171, 290. 312- 345, 319 
Webster, Dr., L ikj Chancellor llardwicko’s 
liberality to, iii. 16»J 

!\Yedderburnn, Mr., afterwards Lord Lougli- 
' boroiierh, iii. 2, i J9 
Wells, assizes at, i. 303 
fc^tern circuit, Vorke joins the, i. 96; 

ord C. J. 11 irdwieke on, i. 293 
Istmiqiiter, robberies in, ii. ' 7 ; riots in, 

m. 316 

r. L — Abbey, funeral of (leorge tlie 

Second in, iii. 217 

... Hall, outrage in, i. 31,5, 314 ; 

account of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
taking his seat in, i. 359, 360 ; trials in, 
before Lord Ilardwicke, ii. 257 ; liord 
Granville’s attack on, iii. 165 

election, ii. 337 

eymouth, Lord, iii. 420 — 128, 1 '6, 462 

barton, Duke of, i. 86, 135, ;i. *13; 

treason by, i. 191 

bigs, policy of, i. 3 77 

flipping, trial of action for, i. 2.8j 


j Whitehead, Paul, i. 340, 129 ; iii. 360 
WliiftakiT, Serjeant, iii. .‘MO, 3til 
Wild, Jonathan, trial and execution of, i. 
163 — 166 ; Sir P. 5'^orkc.on trial of, i. 
165 

Wilkes, John, his libel in the “ North 
Briton,” Ko. 15, iii. 340, 311, 351, 353, 
ii.5 1 ; general warrant against publi.'-her, 
&c.,of, iii. .‘Ul ; ai resi of Wilkes, iii. 3 12, 
iilO, 353; commiltal to the Tower, iii. 
i» 12, 3 16, 3 17. 353 ; npjdication for liabeas 
corpus, iii- 312, 316 — 349; Lord Ilard- 
wieke’s letters on, iii. 312 — 3 15, .553, 
356 ; discharge of Wilkes, iii. 3-19; Lord 
ll<inlwi<-k'e on I he h g.al points in Wilkes’.s 
ease, iii. ;!59 ; deb.afes respt'ef ii;g, iii. 
.391, 426, 127, 413; liis de.scriplion of 
f.ord Clianeellor Ilardwicke, iii. 5.VJ 
Willes, .Sir John, made Thief Justice, i. 
361 ; notices of, ii. 72 ; iii. 95, 103, 129, 
139, 140, 1 M, 517 ; diatii of, iii. 2()9 
Will, ra)itl Clianei.l'.or J lardwieke’s, iii. 
391 

Wills, construction of, i. 159 
Wilmington, Lord, 1.505; iii. 528; be- 
comes Prime Minister, iii. .a 32) 

Wilmot, Lord Chief Justice Sir J. !‘L 
Ejirdley, iii. 85, 95, 103, 170, 281; 
offer of Great Seal to, iii. lOtl, 467 
Wilson, bishop of Sod; 1' and Man, i. 380 ; 
c.ase of, i. 137 

Wimpole, purchase of, hy Lord Chancellor 
Ilardwicke, i. 40 1 ; description of, i. 
lOtl ; picture.s at. i. 467 ; iinpvovemeuls 
at, by Lord Ilardwicke, ii. 56 
^ bonks, in library at, i. 55; pre- 
sent of a buck from, i. 283 

Lord llardv\ieki; at, ii. 151, 268, 

271, 313, 366, 115. 151,463,502; iiL 
; 17, .36, 64. 150, 173, 212, 241, 282, 290, 

I 31 L 351. 375 ; iniprovctiienfs til, ii. 271, 

. 379, 4.56 ; visif.s to by Duke of New- 

castle, iii. 311, 2)11, .316; Duke of 
i Grafton, ii. 463 ; Lonl Lyttelton, iii. 

I 301; gaieties .at, iii. .')17, 318; Lord 

(diancellor llardwickc’s interment af, iii. 
.393 

j Winchester, assizes at, i. 29S 
I Wisdom, Lord (’b inet llor I lardwicke’s, iii. 
I 88 ; compared to, iii. 500, 559 
Witch, action for calling a pers* a, i. 

I 280 

I Witness, ease as to rejection of, i. .348 ; ii. 
140; as to insanityf Lord llai dwicke’s 
direction about morlg of examining, iii. 
200 

Woburn, tlieatricals at, ii. 87 
Woolston, pro.secution of, i. 205 ; ii. 140 
Wood’s patent, i. 149 
Woials, trial of e.a.ses for, i. 265, 880, 29 4, 
324, 337 

'Woiiley, Lady IMary, iii. 2S7, 354 
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Wraxall, Sir N., iii. 481 
Wray, Dr., iii. 24fi, 285, 302, 439, 411 
Wrest, i. 473; ii. 5G; Lord llardwicke’s 
visits to, iii. 240, 280 ; and see Yorke, 
Philip, second Earl of Hardwicke 


Y. 


Yarmouth, Great, election case, trial of the, 
i. 285 

Yarmouth, attempt of Mayor of to bribe 
Lord Hardwicke, ii. 361 

Yarmouth, Lady, iii. 20, 30, 70, 75, 70, 
184 

York, Archbishop of. See Herring, Black- 
burn 

York, loyal meeting at, during rebellion of 
1745, ii. 167, 169; defence of city, ii. 
189 

Yorke, family of, i. 3; settlement at Dover, 
i. 1 

Philip, (fatlier of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke,) i. 4 ; a solicitor at Dover, 
i. 5 ; marriage of, i. 5 ; letters of, i. 29, 
30 ; death of, i. 103 

Mrs. (mother of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke) i. 4, 31 ; letter from, i. 106, 
107 ; death of, i. 200 

Philip, (afterwards second Lari of 
Hardwicke,) i. 386, 407, 4,37 ; birth of, 
i. 101 ; sent to school, i, 215 ; a pupil of 
Mr. Salter, i. 290 ; marriage of, i. 472 ; 
returned to {>arliament, i, 530 ; his [)ar- 
liamentary journal, ii, 59, 61, 63, 71 ; iii. 
403 ; journal of occurrencesS, iii. 100 ; 
Pitt’s commendation of a s))eeeh by, iii. 
283 ; succeeds his fatlier in his titles and 
estates, iii. 400 ; ele<;ted High Steward 
of Universiry of Cambii(l<»(% iii. 100; 
offers of place to, iii. 401 ; declines 
offering for Cliancellorshiji at ('ambridge, 
iii. 401 ; intimacy with Dr. Ilirch, iii. 
402 ; letters to from Dr. liobertsoii, iii. 
403; from Mr. D, Hume, iii. 101, 106; 
from Mr. (larrick, iii. 409 ; contributions 
to the “ Athenian f.,etters,” iii. 411; notes 
to Burnet’s “ liist«)ry of the Keforma- 
tion,” iii. 411 ; Malpoliana, iii. 412; 
“English Merenrie,” iii. 112; political 
career, iii. 412; death, iii. 413; his 
present descendants and representatives, 
iii. 488 

, Charles, i.CO, 437 ; birth of, i. 11 7 ; 

sent to school,^. 215 ; conduct at Cam- 
bridge, i. 478 ; ii. 43 ; enters at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, ii. 43; called to the bar, ii. 
235 ; }ii.s Treatise on forfeiture, ii. 68 ; 
iii. 415; hi « success it the bar. ii. 3L> ; 
returned to Parliament for Reigate, ii. 
354 ; speeches in Parliament, ii. 354^ 
285; iii. 163, 331, 390, 423 ; letters 


from, i. 474, 529 ; ii. 44, 
illness of, ii. 34 1 ; appoin 
the East India (kmnpany. 
Chancellor Hardwicke’s oi 
4 71 ; ])roposcd as Solicitor- 
12, 105 ; loss of his dang] 
made Solicitor- General, iii. 
Pratt promoted over him, 
birth of C. Yorke’s .son, 
in Dr. Ileriesey’s trial, 
death of Mrs. C. Yorke, f 
reply on Lord Ferrers’s t: 
roblrery of, iii. 241 ; m 
Gi^neral, iii. 270 ; liord Ly| 
versations resjiecling, iii. 
ference with Lord Lyttsl 
with Lord Bute, iii. 307 ; 
of Newcastle, iii. 308 ; wfi 
the bar, iii. 309, 313 ; 

Seal to, iii. 305 ; advises p^ 
Wilkes, iii. 341 ; Lord P 
ters to on, ii. 342-345 
with Mr. Fitt, iii. 361 ; resi 
torney- Generalship, iii. 385, 
speech on the jiriviUge quesl 
correspondence with Dr. lii! 
with Warlmrton, iii. 4Li,^;^ 
Garrick, iii. 421 — 123; w 
of Rockingham, iii. 423, 4 
Dodd, iii. 429 ; with the Ki: 
iii. 4.42 ; with the President 
iii. 1.32, 434 ; with the O' 
castle, iii. 435 ; with Arch 
iii. 442; letters on Bacon,, 
Yorke's extensive prai 
elected for University of C 
143; offers to him from thi 
443 ; jHomise to him of tW 
iii. 115 ; conference with 
445 ; repetition of pnujo] 
eonferenec.*-’ witli the Dn 
land, iii. 451 ; conv ’rsa 
tne.s.sage from the King, 
treatment of, iii. 457 ; 1 
ccllor, iii. 165 — 167, 4 
sudilen death, iii. 466, 467, 
of suicide, iii. 475, 478 ; 
this, iii. 4 76, 4 78 ; charaet 
iii. 105, 113, 4 79 
Yorke, Joseph, i. 325, 437 ; 
his entry on his professv 
illness of, ii. 51 ; letters 
to rebellion of 1745 — see 
public career and charai 
anecdote of the Duke of !! 
iii. 482; letter from the K- 
iii, 482 ; created Lord 
— — — , John, i. 325 ; birt)>; 
character, i/jtfl.; amusing 
Birch, iii. 484 

James, iii. 317 ; of’ 
of Windsor to, iii. 211 ; 
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t85 ; dedication of Paley's 
.‘P to, iii. 485 ; offer of Rolls 

vSec Lady Anson. 

»*garet. See Lady 1V1. Heath- 

tlieir education and 
iients, iii. 487 

,f Justice Sir W., ii. 51, 501, 


Yorke, Philip, (afterwards third Earl of 
Hardwicke,) birth of, iii. 149 ; allusions 
to, iii. 178, 287, 3i:5, ;Ur)— 518, 415; 
career and character of, iii. 4 88; Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Hii^h Steward 
of University of Cambridi^e, ibid, 

, Charles Philip, present Earl of 

Hardwicke, iii. 488 ; ackin)wledgmeiits of 
the author to him, iii. 489 


ERRATA. 

VOL. T- 

l, line 24, for “ scrvinij;,” read “ saving."’ 

.5, „ 31, ,, “ sources,” read “ services.” 

S, „ 22, “ who,” read “ the luriuer of whom.” 

5, ,, 32, ,, dele “ of doing.” 

„ 8, ,, “ those,” read “that,” and for Richard,” read “ Rich. 

r' VOI.. II. 

td, line 3, dele “ and.” 

*4, ,, 8, for “ boo,” read “ GOOO.” 

)6, „ 0, ,, “ supplied,” read “ proposed to su])ply.” 

VOL. iir. 

9, line I, “ price,” read “ })rmcc.” 

.0, „ .>0, dele “ 1 ) 0 .” 

5^1, ,, ’ for “ h is,” read “ is it.” 

iSr „ 29, “ “ reign,” read “ luinistry,” 

^5, ,, It “ “ new,” read “ old.” 

,, ; 3, after “his,” read “ reign, but.” 

„ 13, for “ Colonel,” read “ Ceiieral.” 

|| tf » “ iiila,” read “ irita.” 

i last line, for “ :.,‘rd P.’s ” read “ Mr. P/s.” 

, „ 15, before “ yirobable,” insert “ no.” 

„ H and 15, dele “ wV.” 

ii)V plaudito,’' i’Cikd plaudile.” 

; „ 1, before “ Charles Yorke,” read “ In Wilkes’s ease.” 

„ 15, for “existence of the fact,” read “ sujiposition of filicide.” 

^ „ 8, after “ exalled.' read “ sentiment and.” ^ 


William Stevens. Priiiiei Bell Ynrd, Temple Oar. 









